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A QUESTION OF QUALITY 

CHAPTER I 

The dressing gong lHd sounded.’ Its sonorous 
note had reached Christine’s ears as she ran licet ly 
through a Short cut of the group is up to a side 
entrance. She was*a little out of*brea*h and lyul to 
stop once and tear off a portion yf a lace flounce, hut 
she was off again fleetly’in a soeond; and when the 
liouse was reached she rary up by tin? servants’ 
staircase and reached her own *room unobserved. 
Once inside she flung hersel/ into a chair for y few 
minutes. Her mllid had everything prepared. 

" I know I'm ever so late," said Christine when 
she had recovered her breath ; “ but I didn't like 
to leave Mr$. Bryne, poor old smrt, she had 
many questions to askjabout the wedding, and 
of course that girl*vho is expeefed to look after her 
hadn’t come back from the village. So I waited.” 

“And you’ve been running'in those white satin 
sjioes, too; why, they’re wet through, Miss 
Christine.” % 

“ Are they ? ” said Christine indifferently. 
“ Oh !—oh! Barker, ? am so tired.” 

Barker responded to-'this quickly enough: 
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“And I shoulfl think you’d ought *to h* tired, 
miss : # why, you were up this momfng about five, 
and over at the doctor's doing things, till you' 
hardly left yourself dime to get into your brides- 
m^jd’s dress.” 

GJiristinc Fielding laughed and gave a little sigh 
of fatigue at tfie same time. 

“ Well, anynow, it went off very well, didn^ it ? 
Have you ever seen a prettier wedding or a prettier 
bride j ” 

“You’d best let me get you dressed, Hiss 
Christine,” anstvered Barkerf “ or would you like to 
have your dinner upstairs ? ” 

“ Good heavaps, no 1 ” said Miss Flhlding. “ I 
should have tithc\ telegraphing4o all the specialists 
in London If 1 didnjj go down to dinner. I w-onder 
where he is ? Perhaps he has wanted me. I know 
he had some betters th%t I ought to have written.”* 
** “Tine master caft’t e.\peci you to do everything, 
Miss f hristine,” 

And at this the fdrl laughed. 

“Why—what oo I do? Nothing! I’m the 
most disgracefully idle person of my acquaintance. 
Nfnv then, Bathcer, get me out of this r^ess.” 

As she was standing bru^iing out h?r brown hair 
there came a fierce knocking at 4ier door. * 

Christine turned and stood. v*ith a smile on her 
face. 

“ fou can’t come in,” she called out. 

A boy’s voice answered her: 

“ The fiiater’s been looking for you everywhere. 

Say, where have you beeif? Uncle Henry has 
been asking for you I don’t know how many times.” 
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Christine fllw to the door and opened it. 

“ Has he really ashed for me, Roger ? ” 

“ Honour bright! ” said the boy. We thought 
you were lost; and Sir George is fearfully huffy. 
You promised him a ^»ame of tennis before 
dinner.” 

“So I did,” said Christine. “OhJ Roger, what 
on eapth shall I say ? ” 

“ It 'doesn’t matter about him much,” said 
Roger ; “ but you might have thought of me*’ 
Christine laughed, and rapped the top of his 
head with her brush. 

“ You’re not the sort of person one forgets so 
easily, Mr. Roger,” she said. “ I jKiy, be a dear, 
and go and ask Casson to keep d^ncr back a .lit tie 
while. I can’t be ready just vet. Then, Roger, 
just go and find Dadtly,»and teJl him I’ll run into 
ffis room before dinner. may want me for 
something.” 

“ He’s got somebody wifli him,” said Roger., 

“ Somebody wfth h.m! ” reheated Christine. 
“ What sort of somebody ? ” 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I don’t kjiow, all I know is that; Casson saic^ 
somebody had Arrived on business.” 

Cltristine utteredean impatient exclamation. 

" Really it’s too had,” she said. “ Surely they 
fhight give the poor man a little peace ? I shall 
ra^ke him promise me faithfully that he won't 
let anyone in t^wn know where he is when he comes 
down next time. Now, Roger, you must run. I’ll 
be ready in ten minutes'.” 

At this remark Roger laugl!PHBlKily? , 
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“ T^n minute^—ten hours you rfean! »I know 
what you women are when yoh gef togging your-' 
selves up.” • 

" Go away, you r«de little boy,” said Christine, 
through a crack of the door. Then she shut it and 
Jauflied as she heard him whistling vigorously as he 
went down tl^ passage. 

“ That young gentleman’s growing up,” renjarked 
Barker sagely ; adding, “ his mother’s going to 
have tier hands full by and by.” 

“ Oh! Peggy can manage more than one little 
schoolboy,” observed Miss Holding. 

She shook her head as her maid brought forward 
a gown which llad been lying on the bed. 

* “ No ; I won’t\iut on that tiling. Give me some¬ 
thing cool, one of % my old vvhite dresses; Daddy 
always likes me in "white." 

Miss Fielding ]oaus*d to look at herself jn the 
k lo#g mirror just befpre^ leaving her room. She 
had done her hair very hurriedly^ and was not too 
well pleased with f the result, but there was no time 
to change it now. 

“ Am I very untidy ? ” she asked Barker, j>nd 
Barker answdted shortly t 

“ You’ll do, mis*.” 

Just pausing to pick up hef gloves and a fan 
the girl went out into the p;*>sage, and then she^ 
rai^ down the wide old oaken staircase and paused 
when she came to the binding where it divided 
into two. A woman was sitting on.a deep, com- 
fortable«Ouch in the recess formed by the division 
ol the staircase. A book was on her knee, but she 
was not reading. Christin*e bent over the railing 
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and dropped *one . of her gloves* on to the open 
pages of the Book.* • - * 

“ Hallo, there! " she said with laugh in her 
voice. “ Where have you teen, Peggy, all this 
time ? ” • m 

Her cousin turned and looked up at her. jShe 
was the mother of the schoolboy aijfl there was a 
distiijpt resemblance between them. 

“ Where have I been ? ” she exclaimed. “ Well, 
I like that! Do you know we nearly sent (*ver to 
the neatest town to hire its crier ? Have you been 
staying to comfort thl bride’s fatlier and mother 
all this time ? ” 

“ No,” shid Christine. “ I thwight it better 
to ieave Mrs. Brathmore to hersejjf for a little while. 
Besides you know I made her promise to bring the 
doctor to dinner to-night. It will be more cheery 
for them than being alone.” • 

“ cfh! ” said Mrs. Du^wyrthVas she elop'd Jier 
book. “ So there is to be some dinner ? ” 

“ Did you doulSt it ? Are you hungry ? " 

“ Hungry! I’m simply famished! Besides, 
what is there to do in the country if one doesn’t 
cat ? ” , • t 

Christine rSn down tjic stairs and sat on the 
couch beside her tousin. 

“ Peggy,” she said, “ you arc almost as greedy as 
’your son.” 

. “ Roger shall pay you out for that remark,” said 
Mrs. Dudwor^i. She was really rather short-sighted, 
and she screwed up her eyes now and fc>oked at 
Christine. She alway? liked looking at^hristiifca 
It was not that the girlVas simclyjpJ^v^she^n^ 
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more potent charm than that. Her movements 
were indescribably graceful, atict one*was consc ous 
always of a sense of delicacy, that innate refinement 
which clings to some°personalities' like a fragrance. 
And yet, young, slim, childlike and sensitively 
delicate as she was, there were indications in 
Christine Fielding's face of strength, a reposeful 
strength not customary in one of her years, a 
strength born of mental gravity, of deep and un¬ 
usual thought, and in a minor degree of that element 
of self-sufficiency which comes perhaps natumlly 
when a life is lived very nulf h alone, as Christine's 
life. was. To Margaret Dudworth there was definite 
beauty in the b sal face of the girl, wifh it^ clear, 
hialtlfy pallor anV its rare grhy eyes and warm 
red mouth. 

“ George Narboroflgh haS been wandering about- 
looking everywhere fo* you,” she said. “ tty: sat 
*^ith nte a little while t uiyfer the trees, and I tried 
to console him, but I wasn't very ^successful.” 

A little warm colour crept into Christine’s face 
for an instant. 

“ I am so sorry,” she said; “ I am afraid Sir 
George will tlflnk me a poor sort of .hostess, but 
I had to give old I^rs. Byrne a full description^ 
the wedding, and take her her shifre of the cake and 
flowers. And she wanted to k*ow everything, of 
course, poor old soul! I believe I have been talking 
for nearly two hours.” ■ 

“ You will miss Enid Brathmore, won’t you ? ” 
Mrs. Dudworth said. 

And Christine nodded her ffead. ’ 

“ Very, very much. She has really been my. 
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only gifj-friend, and when I realize that she has gone 
I feel a little sorry f«r/nyself.” 

“ I wish,” said Margaret Dudworth in a spon¬ 
taneous way, “ that you wqpld make haste and 
follow her example.” 

Christine laughed, but she blushed again, this 
time a little more decidedly than before. 

“ Sdly Peggy! ” she said. “ \f horn shall I 
marry? Roger won’t have me, and then you know 
I am never going to leave my Daddy ? Do you 
suppose that I should ever be happy anywhere but 
with him ? Peggy, i^'t it lovely* sitting here ? 
The hall is so beautiful in this light.” 

Mrs. Duchvorth lay back and locked about her. 
Glance* where she might she sa\ynotking but tlqit 
which was purest in art. Hunsifin Manor had been 
beautiful in itself whtrn HenryJFielding had bought 
"t many years ago to be the Jjomc of lijs young wife. 
His Carriage had been a romantic one. Ehzabetlv 
Fielding had been a goveAe.?s when fate had thrftwn 
her in the pathway of a man who even then was 
beginning to be regarded as a giant in the world of 
finance. They had made their home in the country, 
for Mrs. Fielding had cared only forjtranquil simple 
things, the Teorld with its rush and cxeitemefit 
hdld no charm fcf her. And Ss her slightest wish 
had been law to I^cnry Fielding, and at that time 
the old Manor-house and estate of Hunston hap¬ 
pened to come into the market, he had at once*paid 
the big purchase price and had established his wife 
as mistress ol a home, the very walls of which seemed 
eloquent of poetry and romance. Hcre # Christkqp 
their only child, had been bom, and here the young 
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mother, the adored wife, had slipped awa^ from 
the hauler, passidhate love whiqji had been lavished 
upon her. This loss had been actually the first 
bleak experience in Henry Fielding’s unprecedented 
career of success, and it^vas a grief which never 
fadetl. liven now, years after she had been laid 
in lor grave, Christine never dared mention her 
mother’s nam* to her father, despite the close and 
tender sympathy which existed between them. 

Henry Fielding was a man now of immense 
wealt If. He was a man of power. Nothing marked 
more surely, to Alargaret Du^worth at least, the very 
remarkable characteristics of this man (self-made and 
rising, so it was asserted, from the humblest circum¬ 
stances) than ?htf atmosphere # of his honre life. 
As in' his appearance he was a singularly hand¬ 
some, and refined nvin, so # in «his home, there was 
no ostentation, none of that conscious revelation* 
^f vulgarity and /gnSrance which so frcqi&ntly 
hovers 'about the pathway of those who have 
amassCd money as h'iekling had amassed his. He 
possessed in the rarest degree, critical judgment 
and a perfection of taste, but more than this he 
evinced a pronounced individuality in his worship 
of*the beautiful. 

They were not merely tfeasurc^ of olden tinum, 
glorious relics of other generations, which had found 
their way to Hunston, The low-walled rooms were 
gemmed with works of genius, efforts of modern 
hands, some of which might have perished unrecog-' 
ni/.ed if chance or destiny had not bfought them 
aerpss Mr.'Fielding’s path. 

* A portrait of himself by /me of these modem 
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masters *Jtung above the high carved fireplace of 
the hall, and Ohristicnj turned now to look a4 her 
father’s picture. She loved him with a love that 
was immeasurable, having its joot in admiration, 
reverence, and devotion. %She knew that he had 
a great name, a great place in the world of finan<$, 
but she was convinced that no one knew his Aal 
greatness as she did. 

Mrs. Bud worth put down her eye-glasses after a 
while. 

“ Decidedly it is a pretty place, and everything is 
very nice," she said; " fcut I want my dinner.” 

And Christine woke out of her dreams. 

“ Peggy, ymi are hopeless ! ’’ 

Mrs. Bud worth half closed her yj/es. 

“ Man cannot live by pictured alone, nor by 
tapestry ; neither can lie fat nl(J furniture—I want 
my dinner ! Distinctly and definitely .1 want my 
dinner? " 

" Well, if that is the e;fcc*you must have yoflr 
dinner, I suppose.’ 4 

Christine got up, and at that moment the butler 
moved across the hall and a young man sauntered 
leisurely down the staircase. 

“ Casson, it %eems that Mrs. Dudworth is very* 
hungry, and it really is getting r%ry late. Is there 
no sign of the docto^and Mrs. Brathmore ? ” asked 
Miss Fielding as the butler turned on some of the 
lights. 

The fly has just turned in at the lower gate, 
miss,” the butler answered. 

“ Then we will hav* dinner at once, please," 
said Miss Fielding. 
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The butler, however, with a deprecating manner, 
found this impossible. 

" I thought perhaps you’d rather wait, miss. 
The gentleman is s^ll with Mr. Fielding.” 

Christine frowned slightly. 

“ Of course we will wait. Peggy, where is 
Ro^er ? ” 

" I don’t fcnow,” said Roger’s mother placidly ; 
“ but I suspect he is trying to make himsetf extra¬ 
ordinarily beautiful for your sake.” 

”Ah ! ” said Christine with a laugh and-a glance 
up at the staircase down#which Sir George Nar- 
borough was slowly descending, “ Roger has thrown 
me over. ' I %m despised and rejected. He was 
going on anyh%v this afternoon with that big 
Coniston girl, ishe quite cut me out, didn’t she. 
Sir George ? So $orry to keep you waiting for 
dinner. It‘«sn’t realty my fault.” 

She, turned towards the open doorway, and 
N’irbonmgh followed *hef. 

I have a grievance,” he saiW in a low voice; 
" you promised me a game of tennis this late 
afternoon. I waited for you, but you never 
fame.” • 

“ I am afraid I forgot^ all about "my promise,” 
said Christine fnfhkly. " I’m«awfully sorry,*'Sir 
George ; but the fact is everything has been con¬ 
fused with me to-day. Weddings are great events 
down here. I have neglected all sorts of little 
duties I ought to have done. For instance, I know 
my father had a number of letters he wanted me to 
t write. He has two secretaries in town, but when 
he is here I do their works Isn’t the breeze deli- 
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cious ? In a litfte while the moon yill rise and the 
night will be so*beaufif«l.” 

She was speaking rapidly because .she became 
•nervously conscious of the fact that the man beside 
her was looking at her vefy steadily. This sens£ 
«f self-consciousness, of lack of ease was new jto 
Christine. She moved away a step or two, then 3he 
looked back over her shoulder. 

** Peggy, you shall eat at last ! The Brath- 
mores have come." And running down the setups 
she want to meet her friends as the cab drew up. 

With a slight shrug ofathe shoulders* and a frown 
of impatience Sir George walked back into the 
hall. Mrs. Uudworth glanced at \iv<A with a half 
quizzical expression m her charming eyes, but he* 
did not seem inclined to be sociable. Standing by 
ortp of the tables he picked up »ne of the evening 
papers ^and began to read it,» The experience of 
being put into the back-gryuyd sfung the. man : it 
was not the first time since he had been at Hun^ton 
that he felt out of fiis element. 

There was certainly very little to interest him 
in the few people he met here. He liked Margaret 
Dudworth, of gourse. : they were old friends, but she, 
always imbued*him with,the idea that she under¬ 
stood him just a little too clearh?; and though she 
Jjad been instrumental in introducing him to the 
Fieldings he was by no means sure whether she was 
wholly in sympathy with his intentions. Not tTiat 
this really trqpbled him. When he made up his 
mind to any given thing, in any given direption, he 
usually carried through any plans he might makT* 
fqr the achievement of the desired object. At the 
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present instancy he had sacrificed Several excellent 
grc*se-shooting engagements "purely to prolong hil 
stay at Hunston Manor sufficiently to bring about 
an intimate’ friendship between Henry Fielding’s 
daughter and himself. • 

* Sir George Narborough had accepted Mrs. Dud- 
worth’s invitation to Hunston Manor with the 
complacent Condescension of showing an jmiable 
spirit. Because, although Mr. Fielding *was, of 
course, a great person in the City, he really had no 
social standing, neither was he the sort of man with 
whom Sir Getfrge as a rule fraternized. Narborough 
had prepared himself for the usual elements which 
characterize; ^je environment, as a general rule, 

a,self-made nW but Henry Fielding had proved 
a surprising and* an agreeable experience, both as 
regarded himself a!Jd his surroundings. Sir Geoqje 
found himSelf more Jhan once at a disadvantage 
when,the desultofy after-dinner chat turned into 
political channels, or wh?n matters of art or science 
were discussed. He really could'find no fault with 
his host and from the first had given a real touch of 
homage to the girl who ruled in her father's house. 
Indeed, a litUe paradoxically, Narborough rather 
resented the simple unpretentious' - yet dignified 
life lived by Henrf Fielding an<i his daughter. r 

In his opinion the simplicity in the Hunston 
menage was rather ridiculous. 

Mrs. Dudworth had roused Sir George's curiosity 
in the. girl. 

“ She goes nowhere, she knows really no one. 
,\**don’t think she has the least idea how rich she is 
going to be,” Mrs. Dudwortfi had confided to him 
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" She only has die hobby, one sourc^ of happiness—I 
was almost going to shy one expression of religion— 
and that exists in her devotion to her father. She 
does not love Henry in the ordinary sense of the 
word, she reverences him.’* 

“ Rather unusual! ” Sir George had said, anci 
Mrs. Dudworth had replied emphatically: 

“ Vejy. But what I feel about the matter is 
this : th?re is no earthly reason why the girl should 
not love her father in this way except that Henry 
like the rest of us is mortal, and what would become 
of Christine, what her figure would be without her 
father, I can’t begin to imagine ! So I want to put 
her into a fre%h groove. I want to interest her and 
to detach her nature from this /ngle ideal, .and 
Henry is with me in this. Now yob understand why 
hg has asked me to* bning pfople to Hunston. 
Christine’s outlook must be broadened gradually.” 

Sir George Narborough had Smiled to hjm^'lf 
when he had met Chrisftne Fielding. She hfid 
seemed to him so*young. To detach such a girl’s 
romantic emotions from her father, and attach them 
to himself, had appeared the easiest task in the 
world ; but .to-night, after three-weeks’ stay, lie 
felt he had mlide a mistake in his judgment. He 
was* no nearer understanding' Henry Fielding's 
daughter now than Jie had been in the first moment 
of meeting her. 

.It mortified him beyond expression to hav? to 
confess to hinjself that he had made such singularly 
little impression on his young hostess. 

Narborough was juM an ordinary man : th«< 
vyas nothing subtle in his mental construction, nor 
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was he very intelligent. He had‘his proper share 
of vanity, however, and a supreme ^belief in himself 
and in the rules of life which he had written to suit 
himself. By one of the best used of these rules. 
Miss Fielding should have arrived at the tender stage 
qf a flirtation with himself after three weeks, o£ 
pleasant intimacy. Yet, though he had been at 
Hunston for more than three weeks, he had scarcely 
begun to beat down the barrier of polite indifference 
which attends on mere acquaintanceship. It an- 
noydl him now to watch Christine fussing -affection¬ 
ately over Mis. Brathmore and her husband : her 
genuine interest in such common-place people 
only emphasi^d the fact of her lack of interest in 
himself. Really he did not understand her. In 
truth, Narborough was vexed with himself for re¬ 
maining, and yet oistinatyly ^enough he determined 
not to go *yil he fiad brought matters to a more 
satisfactory point-«-one which would lead to'future 
devclo*pmcnt, if not t<? aft immediate triumph. 

Tflc arrival of Roger Uudworth sliding down the 
banisters caused a little diversion. 

“ Roger! ’’ cried out Mrs. Dudworth, really 
alarmed. “ Iknv many times must I tell you not 
tb do that ? I always expect to set you land on 
your head.” 

“ That’s about the safest tiding he could do,” 
said Narborough throwing down the newspaper. 

“ You know what they say about an Irishman’s 
skull.” 

“ Why you’re Irish yourself,” retorted the boy, 
awi Mrs. Dudworth broke in with a laugh : 

“Oh no, he isn’t! All it he Celt was civilized 
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out of him long ago.” Then she called to Christine. 
‘•Dinner! ” she said, cornier—dinner—dinner l,” 

Christine turned. 

“ Really I am awfully sorry,” she said. “Look 
here, I think I’ll go and see »’hat is keeping Daddy.” 

Roger put himself forward. 

“ Let me go, Chris,” he said. 

But Christine shook her head. 

“ No, I’ll go. He won’t mind me. It is really 
too bad of anybody coming on business at this time 
of day,, or • rather night. Why not all go in, Pdfegy 
dear ? Daddy and I will join you direatly." 

But Mrs. Dudworth shook her head. 

“ Oh, no, we’ll wait of course.” 

Christifle slipped through the ),tUl, down the 
passage that led towards the back of the house. 
Her father’s study was on the ground floor—a large, 
Jong room with oak panelling^ and thy*k beams 
across tfie low roof. There wa* a green baize 
door closing over the oak dhe* which gave admit* 
tance to the room, aftd as she paused before opening 
these double doors Christine heard the sound of 
someone within speaking distinctly: the voice 
was rough and loud. There was something menac¬ 
ing in the sound of that voice, something which 
awakdhed a quick ai^l curious sense of fear. 

Christine only paused an instant, however; then, 
slipping through the green baize door, she turned the 
handle and entered the room. She did not advance 
immediately. The windows were thrown open; 
she could feel tfie fresh night air, the scent of the 
flowers in the gardens stole softly to her. The only, 
.light in the room came from the reading lamp on the 
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table, and this Jight within the gr&n shade centred 
in circumscribed fashion on, the table. It was cle?ir 
enough, however, for Christine Fielding to see her 
father’s face, and ^is she looked at him she winced, 
as with sudden physical suffering. He did not see 
licr, apparently he had not heard her enter. I^e 
wits standing with his head bent and his hands 
hanging by his side. 

Christine heard him speaking in a low’, nervous 
voice, and one sentence came clearly to the girl’s 
ear*: " I have said there shall be restitution, full 
and complete restitution. Everything shall be 

done that-” Christine closed the door and 

moved rapidly forward into the rooiri. 

Xhe sight ofVher father, sv beloved, so revered, 
actually cringing before this other man sent a pain 
like a knife-thruslj through The girl’s heart. Tfyere 
was a strdng material element mingling in with tht; 
filial, love Christine cherished for her father; and 
riow, as she realized the amazing fact that she 
was a witness to a suffering \Vhich was coloured 
with humiliation, she was conscious really of only 
one feeling, and that was to protect him if possible. 
In a vague jyay she realized that the man stand¬ 
ing in front of her father had turned and was 
looking at her a$ she came rapidly forward.' 

“ Father ! ” said Christine., 

Henry Fielding turned sharply, and as he saw the 
girl standing there closely to him he seemed to 
shrink from her. Then he looked at the other man 
There was something abject in his movement, ir 
•his voice a pleading note.* 

“ My daughter,” he said 
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The man to whom he spoke madt| no movement. 
He only stared* deliberately at the slim, white- 
robed figure ; and Christine in her turn looked 
^ack at him deliberately. 

She saw that he was tallwnd strong, having the 
look of a sea-faring man. Ilis clothes were shabby 
and common. One of his hands rested on the bafk 
of a chair, and it was a powerful hand. His hair 
was tingSd with grey, yet the face was the face 
of a young man. 

For an instant the intolerable pain, the suffocating 
sensation brought by tli^s unexpected and tragic 
moment mastered Christine, and there came upon 
her a new scifce of fear. For just a*/she realized 
the pitiless strength *>f this strange man whom* 
she confronted, so intangibly and yet most 
definitely, the sense of 1icr»fathe^s feebleness came 
to lier significantly. 

It was only for the space of^m distant or so.that 
Christine and this man looked at one another, then 


he spoke : 

“ You’d best send your daughter away,” he said. 
“ She. might hear something she wouldn’t like to 
hear.” 

Henry Fie id dig put his hand on Christine’s 
shoulder. 

“ Go—go, my dearest. I beg of you to leave me, 

Christine. I command you to go.” 

The girl bit her quivering lip, and then she 
turned and almost passionately she kissed the 
hand rest ng on her shoulder. Though her heart 
was full almost beyond endurance she obeyed" 
him implicitly. Turning,*she walked back not 
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the door this tjjne, but to the long open windows, 
an* passing out she seemed fc> meK into the gre£ 
mist of the twilight beyond. 

For a few minutes the girl wandered she hardly 
knew where, only the*knowledge that she must 
control herself, that she must go back to the others 
thl.t she must let no one see, if possible, any change 
in her; only the conviction that her father would 
rely upon her to do this, gave her courage ftfsubdue 
the # hysterical longing to break down and shed 
tears. And in a little while she felt she might 
venture to return to the ^all. How she restrained 
herself from weeping she could not have told. She 
only knew Aat the necessity, the vital necessity, 
•of controlling Vrself was paramount With her. 
As she walked towards the house she trembled] 
however, for her Jnerve* utre shaken, and there 
was a drcVdful founding in her heart. In this 
strai^e moment •she awakened to the realization' 
tfu^t it is not only in £reat things that sacrifice is 
demanded of a great love 1 



CHAPTER II 

Sir Georgi;.N.\RROR or<;u met Christine as she came 
slowly along the corridor f/om the garden. 

“ Peggy has sent me to lind yon,” he said, 
“ She is afraid*that you will vanish agavrt.” 

“ I wds just coviing,” Chrisane answerpd. 
“ Sir George, will you please take* in Mrs. Brath- 
moj;e ? My father will*joia us soon as ho can. 
][ am sorjy; you must be starving. It is/-itisnow 
nearly nine o’clock.” 

“ All right,” said Narborbngh. 

He looked at her sharply and noticed at once 
that something was wrong, and that she was 
making a marvellous effort at self-control. 

As they advanced into the light he,saw her lips 
tremble and he*caught the glint of tears on her 
lashe#. This new aspect of her pleased him. He 
could not even pretend to guess at the cause of 
her annoyance or her agitation, but the fact of 
it was decidedly interesting, even stimulating. 

As they joined the others and stood a moment 
waiting for Casson to announce dinner, Roger 
Dudworth approached Christine. 

“ I say, Chris, what’s up ? ” the boy asked bluntly. 

^ 19 
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“ You look mAst awfully blue! Has someone 
kern stealing Cousin Henry*? ” 

Sir George moved up sharply behind the boy and 
pinched his ear. • Roger immediately and de- < 
lightedly began to spar with him, whilst Mrs. 
Dudworth glanced at the girl quickly. 

* Shall we all go in ? Sir George, please don’t 
hurt my baby.” 

The boy was furious. 

“JIurt me ! I say, mater, I’m not china, you 
know ; 1 shan’t break.” 

“ 1 don't lenow what y<*i're made of, but I know 
you’re hungjj^. Come in and eat,” said his mother ; 
and Mrs. I)ud'| , orth led the way herself # into the 
‘dining-room as jjjie spoke. * 

Her kinship with Christine was really not very 
close, but the gi J had* grown up regarding her 
almost as 5he woyhMhavc regarded an elde* sister :« 
iydei*d, Margaret Dudworth had been one of the 
few who had had an intimate footing in the 
Fielding's household from the beginning. She 
was his wife’s second cousin, and Henry Fielding 
had a very sincere regard and admiration for this 
• alert, amusihg, interesting and Jxippy woman. 
Although a widow, Mrs. Dudworth frankly confessed 
that she was a happy womarf; just as she con¬ 
fessed in the same frank way that her marriage 
with the man old enough to be her father had been 
a matter arranged by her parents and not one»of 
inclination. She was sincerely attached to Henry 
Fielding, whose friendship with herself and her 
' boy she had good reason c to prize, and she loved 
Christine very, very dearfy. She knew now that 
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|omething had*gone wrong, so she flung herself 
into the breach* and* thanks to her merry chaffer 
and brisk, tactful manner, she manoeuvred to keep 
, the attention of the others away from Christine. 

In her eager efforts to help the girl, Mrs. Dud- 
^vorth found herself ably seconded by Sir George 
Narborough, who had randy shown himself in shell 
a pleasant mood. * 

Dinner was nearly over when the door opened 
and Mr. Fielding came in. 

Christibe almost rose from her seat as she saw 
him. It cost her an enormous effott to sit still 
and not to run to him and put her arms about 
him, - and as* if understanding thi^ Iffnry Fielding 
stood just an instant*behind her chair, and, stooping* 
he kissed her tenderly. 

#“A thousand apologias," If' said. “I am so 
sorry J*was detained.” 

He passed on and sat in jiis Tisual seat, and as 
she saw him begin to smtle and chat and eaj liis 
dinner unconcernedly, Christine’s heart dropped 
again to its usual beat. Her lips began t o lose 
their pallor, and the strained expression went from 
her eyes. 

It was not possible Jthat the strange episode 
which she had witnessed could* be driven out of 
her memory so quickly, nor that her anxiety, which 
had been swept to such a tragic point, could be 
wholly set aside just because her father seemed to 
be himself again ; and yet the girl most naturally 
snatched at the comfort which her father’s quiet 
expression suggested. 

She had not even attempted as yet to try and 
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understand the* meaning of Hie words which sty; 
haft overheard; but as she sat looking at Henry 
Fielding, every now and then and as that pang 
of misery, of fear, of most bewildering doubt, 
jposened, she began unconsciously to seek for some 
explanation of it all. And it seemed to her that s. 
pAbable translation of the whole affair might be 
that the stfangc, rough man with his ,£>uming 
accusative eyes and contemptuous lips had been 
just, one of those cranks who infest the lives of 
the very rich. Through her father’s secretaries, 
Christine had heard that* Mr. Fielding was beset 
by beggars,.and claimants for charity of every 
description. 

• Ik was true this particular *man had not looked 
exactly as if he were begging his manner had really 
been too aggressivl, too •insolent for that: never¬ 
theless, Christine, lil*e many others, grasped at the. 
famtoet shadow of an*excuse to satisfy herself that 
the. nameless fears w hich had .chased themselves 
through her brain had no real cause for existence. 

Mrs. Dudworth caught herself looking from time 
to time at Henry Fielding. She detected a change 
in the man’s expression, though it of so elusive 
a nature she would have, found it difficult to Jiavc 
defined. Naturally, she was $ little curious to 
account for what had happened, for in all the years 
she had known Christine she had never before seen 
the girl with a shadow on her face, nor the fainta6t 
suggestion of trouble in her eyes. But as a gracious 
and kindly woman, one blessed with more than the 
usual share of discriminatioif and fact, she had not 
the least intention of letting anyone know that ske 
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jaw anything out of the ordinary. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Brathmorc was still so absorbed in the excising 
details of her daughter’s wedding that the conversa¬ 
tion was devoted entirely to this subject, and Roger 
was kept a'kay from any ^dangerous interruptions 
J>y Sir George, who teased the boy unmercifully. 
Mrs. Dudworth was consciously grateful to #tho 
young gjian. 

When dinner was over she proposed coffee out¬ 
side. 

“Thet'e is a heavenly moon, and I feel roman¬ 
tically inclined—at least, I shall be romantic when 
tny son has disappeared. Roger, bed time.” 

“Oh! I say, mater,” grumbled linger, whose 
/ears (fid not number more than eleven. “,OhJ 
t say, you might let a icilow have a little bit of a 
look in.” 

“Lock in,” said bir George cheerily. “Tuck 
rp, you mean. Now then, piy ^on, up yoi^go;” 
ind picking up the boyVpiite easily, he capled 
lim to the foot of the staircase, and then chased 
lim to the lirst landing, from whence those below 
aeard a fine scrimmage ensue. 

Christine jvas standing with her# hands slipped 
hrough her father’s ayn. She noticed that he 
artghed quite ea#ily and seerfled thoroughly to 
tnjoy the nonscnse#of the moment. 

Sir George came running down a little out of 
jreath, in a few moments, and then went boldly 
ip to Christige. 

“ Miss Fielding,” he said, “ you broke one 
aromise this afternoon, now you really mustn’t 
>reak another.” 
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“ Did I givl you another promise ? ” asked 
Christine. . * 0 

She was clinging to her father’s arm. She felt 
that she could not let him go. 

“Yes,” said Sir George, “you ^promised to 
fet me row you on the river in the moonlight, antf 
plefise, I want to do it. Don't you think, sir,” 
he said, addressing Mr. Fielding, “ it will 4I0 Miss 
Fielding good ? ” 

Henry Fielding assented half eagerly. 

“ ^Vill you come, darling ? ” Christine asked her 
father. 

lie bent and kissed her on the brow. 

“ Not to-mgly, dear,” he said. “ I’m going to 
tit on the lawn with Peggy. 

“ Christine, you must have a wrap,” said Mrs. 
Dudworth, hurriedly Sic George picked up a scarf 
from the irtner hall ^ and Christine walked slowly - 
out of,the house into (Jie^gardcns. She had not the 
ledsj desire to go on thh river. All she craved to 
do was to stay near her father, but with that delicate 
sympathy which pervaded her every thought where 
he was concerned, she felt intuitively that her father 
jvished her to go with Sir George ; desired everything 
to be natural and normal.^ 

The doctor and'his wife had started homewards 
immediately after dinner. t, 

When they reached some chairs placed under 
the trees at the end of the lawn, Mr. Fielding 
and Mrs. Dudworth sat down. Christine still 
lingered. 

“ I want to stay with jft>u, Daddy,” she said. 
She spoke so low that only 4 her father heard. 
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% He held her hand very closely aifd then released 
it. 

| “ I’ll wait for you,” he said. “ Go, dear one. 

.Take care of her,” he added, and he spoke to George 
Narborough.' 

, Sir George laughed softly. 

” Yes, I will take care of her—if she will let 
me,” hf, said, and as Christine and lie moved 
away, he added very softly : “ I hope you are not 

afraid to trust •yourself to me ? ” # 

” Nd, Tam not afraid,” Christine said. Hut she 
answered him unconsciously ; her thoughts were 
not with him. 

****** 


Henry Fielding sat and wat< lied his girl walk 
skAvly away until a decent fn the ground hid 
.her from his sight. Then lie jiut himself back in 
his chair with a little sig£,#an <1 .Mrs. DudworUi 
spoke: # . 

” Roger tells me you have ordered him a gun, 
and promised that one of the keepers shall show 
him how to use it. You are much too good to him, 
Henry ! ” 

Fielding did not answered first ; then he said : 

“ 6n the contrary, it is I who have to thank 
Roger. It has don* me endless good to feel the 


boy’s happy spirit about this quiet old place, and 


I Jcnow Christine loves having him here, 
the Eton arrangements completed, Feggy '< 


Are all 


“ He will be in the llbuse you wanted^” 
Yes,” said Mrs. Dud worth a 
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“ I was half airaid I should have had to aband9n 
tlfe idea of Eton, but you 'were the good fairy who 
made this possible, as you have made so many 
other things possible, Henry ! ” 

, Henry Fielding shut"his eyes for an instant. 

“You were very dear to Beth, and you haye 
glown dear to me, Peggy,” he said in a low voice. 
With a scarcely perceptible pause hg„ added, 
“ There arc so few who have to thank me for 
goodness 1 ” 

“ Few ? ” 

He laughdd. 

“ A man does not reach my position without 
exacting a hea{ r y toll of suffering ; to be a success¬ 
ful* business man, one must have a brain of steel 
and a heart of iron. I don’t suppose it has ever 
occurred to you, l.Peggj, to wonder how I have 
reached td where I mow stand.” 
t “i’m afraid I ann.a^ awful fool in business mat- 
toss,” Margaret Dudworth said apologetically. 

“ One does not need great or special qualifications 
to be able to define the methods by which the 
prosperous become rich as a general rule, and 
the rich very rich. I sometimes ( f^ncy, however, 
that your friend Narbofough could enlighten you. 
Why did you brifig him here, lYggy ? ” 

The question was put abruptly, and woman-like, 
Mrs. Dudworth answered it with another: “Don’t 
you like him ? ” Without waiting for a reply, ^he 
spoke on hurriedly: “ You remember we agreed 
it would be a good thing if I were to invite odds and 
ends of people to Hunsto*, to bring the world to 
Christine since she will flot go to the world. .So 
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I» thought of tlje Chaplins, who lc/t us last week. 
Christine did not care Very much about them, lay 
the way, and I had an idea George Narborough 
• would be an agreeable acquaintance.” 

“ I understand he has no^noney ? ” 

• “ He is not rich, but he is not a pauper. I 
believe George has political ambitions. Mis 
mother«i$ an old friend of mine, and 1* have known 
him since he was a boy.” 

Mr. I : ielding moved in his chair restlessly. , “ I 
saw when "I came down last time which way the land 
lay with him, and I \\;i4 quite- prepared to hear 
that Sir George had proposed marriage t^Christine.” 

Mrs. JDudworth felt her heard beat a little 
quickly. 

“ You—you would yot object to this, Henry ? ” 

Mr. Fielding did not SnsweU immediately ; he 
•sat with*his hand covering his'eyes for a moment. 

“ I suppose it would bg ;* good marring* for 
Christine ? I mean, that it would give her a secure 
position in a social sense ? ” 

The woman in the other chair looked at him with 
some surprise and curiosity. 

“Oh! yes,.’ ,she said. “George Narborough la* 
all right. His mother was a daughter of old Lord 
Ryeford. I must <*>nfess, Henry, I really had no 
matrimonial manoeuvres in my mind ; in fact, I 
asked George here only because I had intended to 
have had several others, and he is popular in a 
way. If it an«oys you to realize that he admires 
Christine-” 

“ It does not annof me,” said Mr. Fielding. 
Ha caught his breath sharply, as though he sighed. 
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Mrs. DudwJrth peered at him in her sho$- 
si|hted way.' * 

“ Are you not well to-night, Henry ? You sound 
rather tired.” . 

“ I am tired,” h£ answered; I “ tired out, 
Peggy.” 

t“ Then why on earth don’t you be done with 
business ? *You have worked long enougji, good¬ 
ness knows! ” said Mrs. Dud worth in her down¬ 
right way; “ why go on slaving ? Is it worth it ? 
Surely you have enough to live on—enough to 
ensure you & comfortable old age ? ” 

Henry fielding made no answer for a moment, 
and then he sayd with a curious note: 

v If Narborough is in earnest, there is no need 
to wait.” 

Mrs. DudworthPglancvd at him again. *» 

“ Well, you h;fcl better propose foi him. I 
believe George is oudy, waiting for his chance ; his 
intentions are obvious enough, at least to me. 
It is Christine who holds him back. Perhaps if 
she knows it is your wish that she should marry, she 
will marry. You can control her absolutely ; she 
lives for nothing but to give you pleasure.” 

The man leaned fonyard with his clasped hands 
between his knees, 

“ I know it—I know—it—k is one of my griefs,” 
he said. He s^oke with unutterable sadness, and 
the woman beside him felt her heart thrill. J3ut 
she showed no emotion as she spoki^on : 

“ Decidedly you are out of gear to-night, 
Henry. Believe me it will have to be a rest, and 
a good long one loo; btherwise—well! I won’t 
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qjoak, bul fill in the rest’d the picture 

yourself, I daresay.” 

Again there was silence. 

, Christine’s. father sat looking far, far away 
across the nyadows and the river, to where the^ 
hills stood. Their summits were lost in mist, 
and the moonlight shining on them increased ttyit 
element.of solitariness which nature ran produce 
so forcibly at times. This feeling was heavy on 
the man's lieai t now. 

“ It is ft beautiful night." he said, after a fong 
pause; “and the world # is very wonderful. To¬ 
night, Maigaret. out here we seem voy close to 
Heaven ! 1 have so long studied fiui worshipped 

the handiwork of man that Cod's kingdom and • 
His creatures have been well-nigli forgotten. It 
is lftng since I realized tln*heau^y of nature. Now 
.1 remember it was just mu h a.night as this when 
Christine was born-” 

Casson, the butler, was ‘seen advancing a* ro£s 
the lawn, and his voice broke on the silence which 
followed : 

“ The motor is waiting, sir, and I have put 
your things iij the tar- you'll just iiave time to 
reach the station.” 

As Henry Fieldiwg got out of liis chair quickly, 
Mrs. Dudworth rose .too. 

“ You are going away again, Henry ? To¬ 
night ? Docs Christine know ? ” Her tone was 
surprise itself. # 

He shook his head. 

“ Tell her I shall be* back—in a day or two— 
in.any case as quickly*as I can—and then tell 
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her—I will leaVe her no more for awhile—we’ll 
har/e our long-promised hdliday* and you will 
stay with us, Peggy? That is if you are not 
weary of this quiet place, my ^eth’s loved 
home! ” r !; 

“I never tire of Hunston, you know that,” 
Margaret Dudworth said, in a subdued voice'. 
She ceased to urge him, but as she went to the 
house with him there was a great sensatio'n of un¬ 
easiness troubling her. She felt, too, a sort of dis¬ 
loyalty to Christine. It was not like Henry Field¬ 
ing to go away without seeing his girl, without the 
blessing of her parting kiss, but when she spoke 
of sending ’lor (Jhristine the father shook his head. 

• “.Leave her—it will not be for long, and per¬ 
haps she is happy out in the moonlight with 
him.” 

As he stood by t he motor Henry Fielding put 
out lys hand. * 

•“Don’t let the child fret, Peggy. Tell her it 
is duty which takes me away again so soon. Tell 
her my heart stays here. Tell her I love her more 

dearly than man ever loved child before. Say-” 

„ He broke o# abruptly, turned away and got into 
the car ; a moment later he was out of sight. 

Mrs. Dudworth dashed some tears from her 
eyes. 

“Your master Is overdoing It, Casson,” she 
said, speaking on impulse to the butler beside her. 

“ I think he is very ill even now. Qon’t you think 
he is looking very badly ? ” 

The servant stood hesitating a moment, and 
then he said, in his approved deprecating fashion 
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" I don’t see ’any difference in *Mr. Fielding, 
ma’am. I think lie lo<3k$ just as usual.” 

His manner was almost reproving in its matter- 
of-fact tone, and against herself Mrs, Dudworth 
Smiled, feeling| comforted. 

“No doubt Cassonjis right, and I am nothing 
but a fanciful old woman,” she said to herself as 
she went indoors. 



CHAPTER III 

Sift George and Christine walked in silence down 
the slope of the lawn till they reached the boat¬ 
house. As he pushed open the door he paused. 
Christine *Was standing half listlessly looking out 
on the moonlit river. 

“ I’m sorry t?> have made you so fearfully cross. 
Miss Fielding,” Nurborqugh # said. >. 

Christine turned^ sharply and lie saw*that she 
answered him with, an effort. 

• "I am not cross.” * 

’"At least you are bored. 1 You find me a 
nuisance ? ” 

“ Why do you imagine ridiculous things ? ” 

There was just a touch of impatience in the girl’s 
voice. * 

Sir George answered her smoothly. 

“ I have made a mistake. I am glad.” 

As they passed into the house he busied himself 
in untying and launching one of the boats. 

Christine suggested that they should find \he 
man who had care of the boats, but he refused 
this. c 

" I don’t want anyone. I like to think I am 

32 
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waiting on you, even in a pretended sort of 
way. 

When all was ready he stretched out his hand, 
steadying himself with one foot on the steps and 
‘helped Christine into the lioat ; then he pushed 
the little craft gently from under the shelter of the 
boat-house out on to the glittering river. 

“ Which shall it be ? up or down stream ? ” ho 
asked ; %d when the girl answered in that same 
listless way that she had no choice, he declared 
coolly that she must decide. “ And you arc going 
to talk to me, too,” he added ; " this k my oppor¬ 
tunity, and I mean to maRc the most of it.” 

His masterfnlness stirred Christir^ plffisantly. 

“ I art afraid I ajn dreadfully dull to-night. 
Sir George,” she said apologetically. 

‘VNot dull,” he corrected liQf as they turned 
against the stream and he began to scull in an 
even and workmanlike fashym,* " just a little 
unapproachable shall we say ? Hut that is your* 
normal state—at least, with me.” 

“ How well you row,” Christine said hurriedly. 

He disturbed her. She had been vexed with 
him a few moments before, but now Jier vexation 
had gone. 

“ I have a fancy, to tafk about you—the real 
you, I mean,” the Young man said evenly. He 
was keeping his eyes on her, all the time pleasantly 
conscious that she moved restlessly under that very 
steady and significant gaze. “ I expect you have 
wondered every now and then, haven’t you, how 
much longer I was goin£ to stay here ? ” 

"No,” said Christine truthfully, "I have never 

3 
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thought abouJit. Of course I mein,” she amended 
hurriedly, “that I am ghftl yod have cared to 
stay with us. Peggy said before you came that 
she did not fancy you would waste much time 
on us.” 

The man laughed. “ Anti for ofice, you see, 
Peggy was out of her reckoning.” 

( The stream was not very strong, and the sculls, 
in his capable, sure hands, dipped lightlf in and 
out of the water and swept the little boat quickly 
aWay from the landing place. Christine drew in 
her breath, quickly once or twice. She steered 
in a mechanical way. ' The fresh night air was 
very soothing; it gave her a sense of calm; it 
schemed to her as if she were drifting swiftly away 
from that sharp hour of suffering. The bewilder¬ 
ment, the apprehension. Heated from her ow the 
wings of this cool,night wind. 

The man was 1 watching her carefully. She had 
•a transparent face, ana the moon’s light was strong 
and clear. He found her definitely attractive; 
her very aloofness, that sense of being out of his 
reach, would have constituted a charm if even she 
had failed to appeal to him more tangibly. As it 
was, to-night this appeal was so real that he was 
strung up to force the'situation, to put an end to 
an uncertainty which was more than irritating. 

Christine’s mood was harmonious with his in¬ 
tentions. He did not disguise from himself that she 
lay as yet outside the barest suggestion of senti¬ 
ment, but she was not as she had been. Every 
now and then he saw her. lip tremble, and caught 
the sound of a faint sigh: little signs, perhaps, but 
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t 

[hopeful ones. He left her for a while in silence, 
and Christine rested back against the soft cushion?, 
content to be silent. 

\ She closed .her eyes once for a long while, and 
\vhen she opened them she s»v that Sir George had 
ceased rowing and ^iat the stream was carrying 
them down the river again. The water rippled aryl 
lapped and gurgled musically under fche sides of 
the boat and over the flat blades o( the sculls. 
r " Are you tired ? " Narborough asked her as §he 
sat forward. 

" I think I am—a little^’’ 

He guided the boat into midstream witly his right 
hand and then*let it drift again whilst he sat look¬ 
ing at CHHstine. 

“I am convinced you are frettfng, Miss Field¬ 
ing.* he said, waiting a*lit tj*e whiie before he spoke. 

“ I wish ’Ou would toll me what«s worrying you ? ” 
Christine started. * % 

“ I—I am not fretting exactly,” she said ; “ 
was only thinking.” * 

“ About your father ? ” 

She nodded her head. 

“There is nothing the matter with Mr. Field- 
ing, ’ Sir George said. “ You must keep him 
down here as long a9ipossible. Town is unbearable 
in this heat.” 

“ I wish I could keep him here always,” the 
girl^said, and the passion with which she said this 
surprised and stpng the man to whom she spoke. 

“ I wonder if you know how cruel you are,” 
Narborough said suddenly . 0 
CJiiistine looked at himt 

3* 
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“ Cruel! ” f 

“Yes,” he answered. •You are so self-en¬ 
grossed you have not a thought to give to any¬ 
one who, like myself, is unfortunate enough to be 
outside your intimate difc.” 

Christine still looked at him/ 

“ I am sorry,” she began in a slightly bewildered 
way, and then she blushed, and that same vague 
uneasiness which had troubled her when they 
had stood together just for a moment before dinner 
came back to her. " 1 think we ought to land 
now,” she *said. “ Daddy will wonder where I 
am. Sir C.eorge, it must be very late! Oh! 
please let us g<< back now.” 

•“ Do you want to go in ? ” the poling man 
added ; he was' looking at her in the same steady 
fashion as he spokn., and ChYistinc felt that stiingc 
disquietude deepen in lu'r heart, and i curious 
magnetic sensation irecp over her, holding her as it 
here in a spell. ‘ 

She did not answer, but let her head fall back 
on the cushions, and closed her eyes for a little while. 
When she opened them he was rowing again. The 
moonlight was very beautiful—the ripples on the 
water, as the sculls dipped and 'came up fringed 
with diamonds, fascinated her-, but this soft, far¬ 
away sensation was sweetest of all; this kind of 
dream which had no kinship with sleep. 

“ I wish we could stay out here for ever,” Nar- 
borough said suddenly, and there, was passion in 
his voice ; he shipped his sculls, they were close to 
the boat-house again, and $'ith a deft hand he swung 
the boat round and drew it under the shelter. 
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'When he had fattened* i[ securely he went forward 
and drew her to her feet. A wave of honest emotion 
r possessed him at this moment. The girl herself, 
and nothing 6ut herself, had sway with him just 
for this moment at |least. ^'Christine,” he mur¬ 
mured pleadingly. 

The girl, startled, made no movement of with¬ 
drawal. *The grip of his hands gave her a won¬ 
derful sense of pleasure. There was something 
masterful ijbout him, something which drew he? to 
him. She put her hands in his, and as he steadied 
the boat he lifted her from it on to the steps, and 
for an instantTjeld her very closely t<^ hin.f 

“ Christine—I love you,” he said, I love you.” 

Once again her eyes closed ; unconsciously stic 
rested against him, and bending, over her he kissed 
her. 

****** 

Mrs. Dudworth was rea(l!yig in the hall tfhen 
they went in. 

“ Nice goings on,” she observed. “ Have you 
the least idea what time it is ? I thought not. 
Why, even the moon is thinking of bed ! ” 

She was eyeing them cautiously ; short-sighted 
as she was she could sec; clearly enough to discern 
the complacent expression on the man’s face. 

“ The doctor and *Mrs. Brathmore went home 
long ago, as you know ; moonlight and midnight 
were too much for them, and your father has left 
a message for You,” she said with a little hesita¬ 
tion. 

Christine spoke shyly—fagerly. 

“Dh ! Peggy, has he gone upstairs—so soon ? ” 
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Mrs. Dudworth got up with a pretended yawn. 

“ He has gone to catch some train to carry him 
to London; he will be back again in two days’ 
time.” 

Christine stood transfixed .for a moment, then 
she flung out her hands suddenly, and crossing 
aver to the sofa she threw herself down on it, 
burying her'face in the cushions. 

“ My dear child! ” said Mrs. Dudworth, almost 
reproachfully; but Narborough interposed au¬ 
to mc,’i he said. He went over 
to the gkl and put his hand on hej shoulder. 

“ Christine, *my dearest,” he said. , 

'Mrs. Dudworth caught her breath and turned 
aside. She did not often shed tears, but sh| felt 
her eyes wet now! 

Christine movecf at his touch, and sat round. 

. ‘*Gone!” she sai^ in a dull, stupefied voice. 
“ Left me ! ” Then a great -cry broke from her 
heart. “ Oh, God! Why did I not see him 
again—just once again before he went ? ” 

Sir George frowned sharply ; he had a horror 
of scenes or "emotional outbursts at all times. 

“ Your father will be back to-morrow, darling,” 
Mrs. Dudworth said eagerly ;* “ or the next day at 
latest ; he burdened me with messages for you. 
He is coming back to start liis holiday. He has 
never loved you so much.” She broke off 'and 
then said very quietly : “ Cassorf tells me Henry 
has left a note for you ; it is in your room.” 

Christine got up and stcfcd with her hands pressed 
to her heart; then she moved slowly, feebly al 


thoritatively. 

“ Leave her 
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most, to the staircase. Sir George went with her, 
and would have accompanied her upstairs, but slie 
asked him to leave her. 

“ I must be alone—please— please —I must be 
alone.” Tha man frowned* and all complacency 
went from his expression. He drew back at once, 
of course, but he did it with an ill-will. IJis 
vanity yas sharply piqued, and his angfcr as sharply 
aroused. The knowledge that Henry Fielding 
still held first place was mortifying in the extreme. 
He intended to let Christine know, and that quickly, 
that he had no intention.of sharing frith anyone, 
not even with her father. On this poyit he was 
very firnj. 

Mrs. Dudworth made no effort to discuss matters' 
witji Sir George, who h^id lit the inevitable cigarette. 
With a lightly spoken “ (Jbod-fiight ” she followed 
Christine upstairs. At the doqf of the girl’s room 
she paused, and once she. thought of knocking, 
then she passed on to her own room. Christine 
locked her door, and then went forward hurriedly 
to look for her father's letter. She stood with 
closed eyes the space of several minutes with the 
letter pressed.tp her lips, then she «at down and* 
opened the envelope 

“ My beloved child—” Henry Fielding had 
written,—“ It grieves me to leave you again so 
soon, but my unexpected visitor of this evening 
brought with him certain claims of business which 
necessitate immediate attention. I shall hope 
to run away from tow# again in a day or two, and 
then you shall have yoifir old father all to yourself 
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for some time; perhaps a long time. Now— 
o*nce again I leave you 'custodian of all—make 
excuses for me to Sir George Narborough, and above 
all be "happy! I love to think you are happy. 
My memories of you r in thi^ dear old home are 
the gleams of sunlight whiter help me through 
rrymy heavy hours. Good-night. God bless you, 
my precious child.— Daddy. 

“ Say a prayer for me to-night, my dearest 
one, for I am weary, and have need of prayers.” 

Again, anti once again, did Christine read this 
letter, which said so little and revealed so much. 

She rose at ldst and went to the window. 

Her very soul yearned over her father. 

“ To divide himself from pe now ! Now, vjhen 
there is trouble ! ” ‘She said to herself passionately. 
“ Oh, Daddy, Daddy, why did you go—or if you 
wera obliged to go, why did you not take me with 
you ? ” . 

She no longer played with truths. To the full 
she realized now that Henry Fielding was menaced 
by something terrible, a black, maybe a relentless, 
•trouble. The recollection of the ^cene which she 
had interrupted came qnce more before her eyes 
to add to the suffering. The tigly reality of that 
strange man, his rough voice, his passionate de¬ 
nunciation, the awful words of insult hurled with 
such deliberation, took on anew a terrible degree 
of significance. Moreover, this letter stated frankly 
that the business which had called Henry Fielding 
away was connected with 4us strange and sinister 
visitor. 
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“ He ought n<|t to Jiave gone. If he loved me 
only half as well as I lote him, he could not have 
gone. He wants someone with him, and no one can 
be what I can be. I shall not stay here—I—shall 
go mad. To-momn^, very *early, I shall go to 
London. Peggy will* look after things here.” So 
in her hour of suffering Christine talked with her¬ 
self. Oijly once she remembered tieorge Nar- 
borough, and then she hid her face in her hands. 
She felt that she almost hated him, because even 
for a few minutes he had made her forget her father : 
forget the reality of her life and its duties. Surely 
some instinct within her, that essential % spirit of 
comprehensive* sympathy on v. hid? her devotion 
to her father was built up, should have warned 
her that this was a moment of supreme importance 
in her beloved’s life, and**so »:i equally supreme 
moment lor herself ? Christ nye could not rest. 
Backwards and forwards sjie-walked the length 
of her room. She hinged for the night to pass ; she 1 
was eager for the morrow. Sometimes the pressure 
of her apprehensive thought gave her a sense of 
suffocation, at others the wind blowing in through 
the widely-opep window would seem %o chilly that 
with a shiver she would close the window, only to 
open it again the n*xt moment. She was ill with 
restlessness. Once she said to herself, “ I will go 
to Peggy.” But she did not go. Till she knew 
m<ye, till the trouble had been shared with her 
father, she felt she must suffer and wait alone. 

Suddenly, as she was pausing a moment by the 
window, a slight noise*on the ground below at¬ 
tracted her attention, guick to take alarm in 
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her present mood, Christine leased forward and, 
peering down, she made out that a man was below, 
and that he was shaking one of the lower doors 
and calling for Casson to answer him? As Christmp 
heard the man give to impatient exclamation, and 
then start his task of rousiijg someone, she spoke, 
cp impulse : 

“ Who ate you—what do you want ?,” Then 
before he could answer she added, “ I will come 
down.” 

She was cold and quivering with nervousness, as 
she slipped* out of her rgom, along the passage and 
down thf oaken staircase. The house was very 
silent. With 1 the moon gone and the ( lamps ex¬ 
tinguished, the darkness whs almost black. But 
Christine knew' her way. Every step in tha£ old 
house she could have** taken blindfolded. More¬ 
over, the strange* cold fear which possessed her 
gave her insight m a way she never afterwards 
understood. * 

When she reached the part where the kitchen 
and the servants’ quarters lay, she heard voices 
whispering together, and she guessed at once that 
the butler had at last been aroused,and had answered 
that eager summons. r 

It was Casson who saw the girl first. He turned 
to give some explanation, but Miss Fielding spoke 
quickly. 

“ Something has happened,” she said in a low, 
tense voice; “ something is wrong—don’t try to 

hide anything from me. I-” she broke off 

suddenly and, leaning forward, bent her head 
listening intently; therf she went forward again. 
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’The butler followed,,still eager to speak, but 
Christine only said, “ Hush ! ” in a stern way, and 
drew away from him. The lower door was open 
juid she faces! the night. The beating of her 
own heart made a th*id in Christine’s ears at first, 
,but, after awhile, as ishe stood there waiting (she 
knew not for what), there came the sound <j>f 
measured tread: the sound of manyjfeet moving 
in unison. 

“ They are coming to the front entrance,” she 
said to herself, and turning to Casson, she said : 
“ Open the door,” in a tqne of commund. With 
a swift, half-frightened look the butler obeyed her. 
He followed her into the hall and then unlocked 
the door and drew back the bolts. When the 
doo? was open, in the same hard tone she bade 
him light the lamps, and •svheir- this was done, she 
went forward and stood in the doorway, waiting 
for those who came. There was one man in, ad¬ 
vance, who recoiled as he saw her. It was Dr. 
Brathmore, the kindly friend who had dined with 
them only a few hours before. 

But Christine was very calm. 

“You have come to bring me bad news,” she 
said ; “ I can guess it, my—my father is ill ? ” 

And the other, taking calmness from her, answered 
her quietly: <■ 

” It’s only a fainting fit, it means that Mr. Field¬ 
ing has been overdoing things as I warned him 
some time ago* Luckily I was at home, and they 
had the sense to come for me ; I wanted to have 
your father stay with os the night, but he would 
not hear of this. He clamoured to be brought back 
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here, back to you. We’ve,done Ithis with all the 
Speed we could, but as he*was not fit to be driven, 
we have carried him between us. And now, Chris¬ 
tine, I want to get him to bed without delay. " 

Christine was not r listening. She was staring 
at the group which was approaching, and which 
had such a sinister look as it became detached from 
tfie mist of the night, and took its proper shape and 
significance. As they passed slowly into the house 
with their heavy burden, Christine almost ran to the 
couch. 

“ Lay him here,” sfyc said, and she carefully 
arranged the cushions. 

The commaftd was obeyed, the unconscious man 
wns placed slowly, carefully on the cushions, 
and his bearers moved backward in silence^ a 
silence broken only by their heavy breathmg. 

Christine knelt Ujr her father as Dr. Brathmorc 
bent, over his patient. He touched Henry Fielding’s 
Tips with some stimulant, and frowned as he did 
so, his fingers encircled the pulse of the limp 
wrist. Then he dropped the hand, and, bending 
still lower, stared into the half-closed eyes and 
- nervously placed his hand on the he eft. 

“ Father! ” breathed, the girl on her knees. 

“ Father !—my dearest.” 

There was no answer—not? even a look. The 
master of the house, the master of millions, lay 
silent on the cushions. Someone, awakened by 
the noise, had come hurrying down from above, 
carrying a candle: it was Margaret Dudworth, 
and the light she held fell on the couch and showed 
the waxen set face.' 
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“ Father,” whispered Christine a second time. 
“Father!” ’ • 

The medical man caught his breath and brushed 
his eyes ; then,he spoke to her in a low voice : words 
\thich none could hear but herself. 

The girl gotlup fro?n her knees and looked into 
his face, not wildly, tfcit searchingly. 

Then she said very clearly : “ NN'ill ypu all leav^ 
me, please ? ” 

The men who had carried that heavy burden, 
and who lmd lingered at the door, turned at this, 
and moved out, all except one, with beiTl heads and 
careful steps, and as they went Christine seemed to 
wake for a moment. 

“ I—I (*an’t thank you now-" she said. * I 

will-I-” 

Tlfe words broke stfanglyd ig her throat. Her 
gaze had '‘been suddenly magnetized by the un¬ 
expected contact with another'pair of eyes, dark 
eyes which burned into hers. ■ 

In the wildness of her suffering she cried out 
against this man, unconscious that the words she 
would have uttered were too incoherent to be 
understood : 

“ And you clarcd to help! You were one of 
those who carried 1pm. You! You . . .” 

The sentence was. never finished. She moved 
to reach Mrs. Dudworth, but she stumbled and 
staggered, and, indeed, she would have fallen, 
but that the map to whom she had spoken so wildly, 
stretched out his arms and caught her. Just for 
an instant she was conscious of a great strength; 
jus]; for that instant she lay looking into those 
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dark, commanding, wonderful eyes: then her sense 
.faded, and she rested heavily in his arms like one 
dead. 

Tears were blinding Margaret Di;dworth. 

“Give her to me—my child—my poor Chris¬ 
tine,” she said brokenly; but as sfcfe held out her, 
arms she found herself quietly set on one side by 
George Narborough, who had rapidly joined the 
group in the hall during the last few minutes, and 
who now, with convincing authority, assumed the 
msstership of the moment. 

Without *a word, he took Christine from the 
man who held her and lifted her to one of the big 
chairs. 0 «< 

«" Get rid of all these people,” he said' curtly to 
Casson. 

The man who had lingered paused just an 
instant to glance from the dead man ly?ng on the 
couch to the whiteX'aced girl crouching in the chair ; 
Alien he passed out of the large doorway, and in¬ 
stead of joining the other men, who still loitered 
outside feeling they might still be wanted, he 
walked swiftly through the grounds to the village 
and high road beyond. 



CHAPTER IV 

The clays which followed on that tragically suddsn 
death were anxious ones for Mrs. Dudworth. As she 
had said to Sir George, ther*. had been times in the 
past when she Ijad tried to picture ty hersrlf what 
would happen if Henry Fielding were to have .a 
serious illness, but his death had befn a possibility 
she h!id rarely let hersejf dwell upon, for she had 
felt powerless to sketch, eveirm h'<*r imagination, the 
effect which such a sorrow woipi have upon his 
daughter. • t >■ 

And now this worst of griefs had fallen to the 
girl’s lot, and she had fallen with it. 

At least it seemed to the woman who tended her, 
who nursed her with all the anxious care and 
loving thought of >a mother, that the young spirit 
had been beaten down so f-ercely it would never 
rise again, never at least be the joyous, hopeful spirit 
>f the past. Margaret' Dudworth was grateful for 
he spell of illness which had fallen upon the girl. 
>he *took control of Christine entirely; her own 
>oy, stunned anfl in a degree frightened by the 
udden death, was packed off to some relations, 
lrs. Dudworth had hoped that Sir George would 

- 9 
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have gone when Roger went. Bfrt Sir George had. 
no intention of going ; he ‘remained at Hunston as 
a matter of course. 

To do him justice, the young jnan had been 
really very much upset for a little while, but the 
situation had claims upon ()im, an,d he responded 
promptly to these claims. In this moment he lost 
fto time in (demonstrating his right to move actively 
and intimately in Miss Fielding’s affairs. If he 
could have had his way he would have made imme¬ 
diate arrangements to have separated her from her 
present surroundings. Having now declared himself, 
he was possessed with*'a desire to annex Christine 
to himself, to bring her into what he considered 
her proper sphere. 

There was a note of aggression in Narborough’s 
nature, a note wlv'di faintly suggested tyranny, and 
in Christine’s life hitherto there had not existed 
even the meaning f o[ such a word. 

'“George will need much tact in handling her, 
she is so unlike other girls,” Mrs. Dudworth said 
to herself more than once'. She knew that he had 
already sketched out in his mind plans for the 
immediate future. 

Lady Ellen Narborough had Written tenderly to 
her future daughter-in-law,, and it was to his 
mother’s charming home in Hampshire that Sir 
George resolved to carry Christine when she should 
be well enough to travel. 

To his annoyance, however, Mrs. DudwortK did 
not agree in the least with this arrangement. 

“ Christine must have a thorough change of scene. 

I am going to take her away myself,” she said. " 1 
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am an old wanderlr as yjou know, and I have tested 
the benefit of travel in a case like this. I quite agree 
with you that Christine has already been here long 
enough. As you know, I repeatedly urged this on 
hir poor father. To hgr, life centres in this house. 
Though she h^ been occasionally away from it 
she has not the least Idea of all that passes, and 
struggles, and lives outside ; but we will chang£ 
this. I shall rush her abroad perhaps, or perhaps 
I shall take her for a sea voyage. At present I have 
not made up my mind.” 

‘‘It seems to me,” said Sir George, with his cold 
smile, " that you have macle up your mipd ! Of 
course, you kn*ow, Peggy,” he ad tied the next 
moment, ‘ 7 that you have to reckon with me now 
in alljthat concerns Christine’s movements.” 

“ Oh, ye£, I know all a&oufc* that,” said Mrs. 
Dudworth in her brisk way, “ bujfto be quite frank 
with you, George, I am not thinking about y^ju 
just now; your timp will cdlnc. I am thinking' 
about my girl, and I believe—don’t think me con¬ 
ceited—that I am about the one and only person 
who will understand how to handle her just now. 
Won’t you trusf her to me ? Don|t you know I 
love her ? After all, you owe me some consideration 
you know, for I brought you together.” 

“ My mother will b« bitterly disappointed,” the 
young man answered, with no attempt at con- 
cealyig his annoyance ; “ she is most anxious to 
see Christine, and this is a most natural wish.” 

“ Oh, leave me to make it all right with your 
mother,” said Mrs. Dudworth briskly. 

Sit George answered this*with a question : 

4 
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“As you are arranging f , so m&ch, perhaps you 
will let me know when I'am to see Christine ? ” 

“ Very soon now. After the funeral. You have 
been very patient. I am sure Christine is grateful 
to you. But I want»you to ,pe prepared ; it is nbt 
that she looks so ill, it is that yo/a will find her 
different. Sometimes I am > half afraid that that 
Child whom I have known and loved so much has 
passed away with her father.” 

She hardly liked to confess to herself how much 
she dreaded the approaching interview between 
Christine arfd Narborough. If she could have post¬ 
poned their meeting still longer she would have 
done so glad$. 

“ But one has to go gently with George,” she 
mused to herself with a faint smile, and once ?gain, 
not for the first frimc<*durfng these many days of 
close and sad taught, Margaret Duaworth had 
a lecling of uneasiness, a sensation of doubt, when 
she pictured the futifle for thqse two together. 

There were moments when she felt only too surely 
that the girl regretted her engagement, although ’ 
of course it was a matter on which they had not 
spoken ; Cty istine spoke so little op any subject. 

She was like.one stunned. All day she sat by 
the open window of her bedroom. She watched 
the sun rise and she watched it sink to rest again. 
She watched the fleecy clouds pile themselves in 
fantastic and glorious shapes above the brpnze 
green of the hill-sides. Every breeze, every scent, 
every gradation of colour in the summer picture.on 
which she gazed was dear to her. 

“ This is where I will live and where I. will 
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die,” she said to herself. Everything that lay 
outside this loved place was so terrifying to her 
imagination. And yet into the heart of this pro¬ 
mised solace ’there stole unbidden the bitterest 
presentiment that th* peace *she craved would be 
denied her. Almost her first words when con¬ 
sciousness had returned had been used to ques¬ 
tion her maid, Barker. The woman hafl been with 
her a long time ; she was loyal and discreet. She 
could, however, tell her young mistress nothing 
whatever about the strange man whose movements 
were of such vital importance to Christine. He 
had gone, as t he had come, mysteriously. To 
Christine’^ nerve-strained imagination it was as 
though he had been sbnt to fulfil some task, and, 
haviilg done it, had goye to his own again. It was 
useless to ibe told now th!Pt “Wf long her father’s 
health had been precarious, that tic had been suffer¬ 
ing from an acute form of heart-disease. To hfir, 
his death had been .brought about absolutely from 
the shock of meeting a powerful, a relentless enemy. 
Had that strange man never presented himself, her 
father would have lived perhaps for many years. 

This was wba/ the girl said to •herself with 
anguished conviction, and t£e poison of this belief 
ran in her veins and*made the outlook of her future 
not merely desolate, hut terrifying. 

Such a mood was on her when she and George 
Nafborough met again. 

The dead man had been carried to the grave 
and his will had been read. It bore a very recent 
date, and—except for a sum of money settled on 
Roger Dudworth and sonte Jewels and two or three 
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pictures to Roger’s mother—bequeathed every¬ 
thing of which Henry Fielding had been possessed 
to his daughter. Christine would be far, far richer 
than Sir George had imaginedi a*matter which 
was certainly not displeasing to him. It was 
not till many days later that he saw her. She came 
out of her room and they met in the hall, which was 
flooded wit& the afternoon sunshine. George Nar- 
borough’s manner was tender and discreet, though 
her appearance gave him a shock. She looked so 
thin, so old; there was not even a suggestion of 
prettiness in'her. He did not attempt to embrace 
her. Christine was sensibly touched by the way 
(laboured though it was) that he endeavoured to 
suit himself to her feelings. • Despite all this, how¬ 
ever, something urged Mrs. Dudworth to manoeuvre 
to keep the engaged- oauple apart. SJie hurried 
on the preparations for departure and Christine 
went back to her room, to her dreams. It was 
only the certain knowledge that it had been her 
father’s express desire that she should travel 
which prevailed on the girl to agree to any de¬ 
parture from Hunston Manor. Left to herself, she 
•'would have drifted on indefinitely^ One happiness 
she permitted herself. Nothing was to be changed 
at Hunston. 

Sir George Narborough left the house before they 
did, and Margaret Dudworth felt it her duty to 
sing the young man’s praises. 

“ He has been so patient, so unusually gentle, 
Christine darling. I never imagined it was in 
George to be so kind and considerate.” 

Yes, he has been very kind,” Christine had said 
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almost humbly. But«it^ was evident that her 
thoughts were not with Sir George. As they 
were driven through the sunlit country, she sat 
like one transfixed, but when they reached the 
lfttle station, from which the}* would be carried to 
London, her almost unnatural composure went from 
her. 

“ Oh! my heart is broken, Peggy ! V she crieft 
aloud, and then she broke into weeping, and it was 
long before she could be comforted or soothed. Aj id 
when London was reached and Roger met her, and 
she saw the boy’s efforts be calm* and not to 
make a scene, or, as he put it, to his mother, “ do 
anything gotten to churn up Chris,*’ it was with 
only an effort of supitme determination that the 
girl did not break down a second tfme. After she 
had been a^lay or two in twwTF^'however, she grew 
fiutwardly tranquil again. 

Roger went back to school, and Mrs. Dudwoi^h 
left her very much.to herself, and Christine was* 
so grateful to her. 

On the afternoon previous to the day on which 
they were to sail for what Margaret Dudworth 
called “ a sharp # n|n ” in the United Stales, Christine ‘ 
went for the first time t(^ the office where the 
greater part of her* father’s life had been spent. 
Miss Fielding’s visit was unexpected, but she was 
received almost in state, and was at once ushered 
intQ the room which her father had been wont to 
occupy. Christine’s eyes were tearless as she stood 
and looked about her. Her face was pale, but 
composed. There was only purpose, an intense, 
almost a painful look of I decision written in her 
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expression. When her father’s • colleagues came 
to speak to her it was at once made manifest by 
their manner that they fancied as Mrs. Dudworth 
had fancied, that this visit was merely the out¬ 
come of a sentimental desirg to see those placss 
where her father had worked, but Christine quickly 
showed them they were wrong, 
i She listened to their words of condolence, and 
to their words of remembrance and affection for 
her dead father with quiet graciousness, though 
th(5se men would have been amazed ’.could they 
have realized how sweet was this tribute to the 
memory of the dead, how merciful, how helpful! 
And then Christine put to them the'question which 
had been burning in her brain since that dread, 
that unforgettable, night. 

“ I want to knocv”.%hc said in a lo\^voice, “ I 
want to be told—yuite frankly—if there was any¬ 
thing pressing on iny # father’s mind, any trouble 
in*" connection with *this business, which might 
account for the illness and the heart-strain which 
brought about his death ? ” 

The question seemed almost ridiculous. One 
.-and all assumed Christine that never had the firm 
been in such a high state of prosperity, never 
had Mr. Fielding’s ow’n position been so great. 
His financial standing was iq every way unassail¬ 
able; this was repeated in the most emphatic way. 
Most certainly in business there had been no sug¬ 
gestion of trouble, no contrary element, nothing 
but an ever-increasing pressure of responsibility, 
and with it a greater burden of wealth, if wealth 
could be called a burden. t 
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And so his daughter t had to be satisfied, but the 
presence of a terrible, an‘agonizing, doubt that was 
half fear lived with her always—always. 

When she went back to the hotel where Mrs. 
©udworth and she wgre staying, she found that Sir 
( George Narborough had been, and that his mother 
had also called! • 

“ I had no idea Ellen was in town^ she comers 
so rarely, but she told me that she is longing to see 
you. She is a sweet woman, Christine, one you will 
learn to lo\& very easily. I promised you would’go 
early and see her to-morrow,’' Mrs. Dudworth said 
lightly. 

“ I will surety go, and I am sorry*I was not here 
when she'came,” the girl said a little wearily, “ but 
I w(|nt to the City to—-to Daddy's offices. I was 
anxious to^o there befhre ye-sa iled.'’ 

Mrs. Dudworth looked at her/pih kly. 

It was not the first time that a suggestion had 
passed through her mind Viat there was soiffe* 
thing which Christine was keeping to herself, 
something which lay hidden beneath her sorrow. 
It would have surprised her, indeed, eonlil she have 
even imagined the burden of Christine Fielding’^ 
thoughts as *sh*e lay bark now in the chair, 
apparently too weaty to talk. 

“ If the heads of ttye firm knew nothing,” the girl 
mused to herself, ” that would not necessarily 
mean that there was nothing to know. It would 
only mean that^ this trouble was a new and utterly 
unexpected one, something, perhaps, apart from 
business altogether.” 

There was only one verson who could throw 
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light on this mystery, give the 1 explanation she 1 
yearned to have, who iould lift this intolerable 
burden of fear and suspense from her heart. She 
could do nothing but wait (and waiting was so 
cruel) ; but she mugt always be prepared. The 
words of that last letter Henry Fielding had written, 
had taken on a weighty significance mow. 
t " Oh, if I could only feel that I had been given 
the power ?o put peace into his dear heart, to let 
him go, knowing that what he was not' permitted 
to<do, I would do, even if it cost me. mV life! ” 

“ A cup of tea, dearest ? ” said Mrs. Dudworth, 
coming forward, and 1 Christine roused herself 
from her thoughts—roused herself,- and tried to 
put them aside. r 

“ Dear, dear- Peggy. How good you are to 
me!” she said o^ec^/id she caught 1 Mrs. Dud- 
worth’s hands, and^carried them to her lips. “ Was 
there ever anyone so good, so helpful as you ? 
Just be patient with*me a little longer, dear, and 
you shall be repaid for all your goodness.” 

“ When I can see the colour come back into 
those cheeks,” said Margaret Dudworth gently, 

J‘ and the old smile to your lips, then I shall be 
repaid. And* these things shall come,” she added 
gaily. “ I am an autocrat in, some things, and 
I am determined to make you well, and bring 
you back strong in heart and body. But what¬ 
ever lies before you in the future, remember,” 
said Mrs. Dudworth, half lightly, hglf seriously, as 
she sat on a low chair close to the girl, “ remember 
you are quite an important person now, Christine, 
and much is expected of ( you. You wall not qnly 
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be your father’s daughter^ you must be your father 
yourself. If he had not felt that you were fit for 
such a great position, I am convinced that he would 
not have left you all as he has done. But he knew 
your capabilities. Be kney your pride—your 
t strength—your honour, and that you would never 
fail where dutjf had t<$ be done.” 

The words seemed to put courage int<* Christine. 
“Oh! you only say what I think—what I be¬ 
lieve, what I hope is true ! ” she said, and bending, 
she kissed flier cousin. “ Peggy, my one prater 
is, that I may do what is right! Arid somehow 
I fed—I hardly know how ^o explain it, but I feel 
that I may be'even before long put to some great 
test, and Peggy, darling, if that time should come 
I must not fail. Oh 1 I must not fall! ” 

Margaret# Dudworth* lay^l'^-lf " ‘ No fear,’ to 
quote Roger. You won’t fail, y#u are not made of 
the stuff that ever fails. Now,” rising, " I want 
you to go and rest. You l»ok tired out. Don’t* 
bother about me. I have at least a hundred letters 
to get through before we sail. I’ll start on them 
low.” 



CHAPTER V 

StJt George dined with his mother^ that night 
in her London home, which she visited so rarely. 
He was not in a pleasant mood. On his second 
visit to the hotel he had found 'Mrs. Dudworth 
again alone. She told hkn that Christine had 
gone to her room, and was absolutely unfit to do 
as he wished and v-Gth fiis mother. ^ 

" She came bad\from the City exhausted. Really 
she is not fit to go out again. You must scold me, 
•Ram to blame. I hafVe sent hjr to bed, George.” 

“ She ought really to come,” the young man 
said almost sullenly. “ I don’t know how to ex- 1 
plain things to my mother; she will think it so 
.strange not £o meet Christine.” 

“Your mother understands.* 5he was most 
sweet about the chilft. I explained everything. 
We are going to her in the looming.” 

Sir George bit his lip sharply. Some bitter 
words hovered on his lips, but he suppressed thpm. 
Only that he was afraid everything would be 
ended, he would have frankly expressed his anger 
at Mrs, Dudworth’s usurpation of Christine. But 
he was conscious that his personal hold on. the 

58 
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girl, always dangerously slight, had practically 
gone. Mortifying as it was to confess so much 
to himself, he knew’ that the only bit of sure 
ground on which he could stand existed in the 
f^ct that the marriage wit^ himself had been 
desired, even ardently desired, by Henry Fielding. 
So much he hid heasd from Mrs. Dudworth, and 
he determined to make the very most of thi$ 
argument. Fyr now the mere thought of losing 
Christine alarmed and infuriated the man. His 
vanity was^in arms, and already he was fast hi g 
the sweets of that power which great wealth 
can give. Moreover, he Was obstinate, and the 
suggestion tha*t Christine wanted ’her freedom, 
and would deny him his right to command her, 
steeled his purpose to hold her more closely than 
ever to hey bond. 

The dinner at his mother’s hyusc was not very 
lively. Lady Ellen Narborough, who idolized her 
son, divined that something wys fretting Sir (/eorgt*. 
With delicate tact she ceased to speak of Chris¬ 
tine and her approaching departure; forebore, 
too, to know what her son’s plans w'ould be during 
the absence of his betrothed, though this meant 
so much to hSrsclf. She chatied instead to the 
girl, or rather young womatt, who made the third 
at the dinner-table. t Constance Knox was dark 
and very handsome in a cold statuesque style. 
She was a distant connection, and lived with Lady 
Ellen as a companion and secretary. When his 
mother rose to go to her room Sir George gave her 
his arm, and Miss Knox should have followed also, 
but §he lingered, waiting fpr the possible chance of 
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a few words with him. { When she was alone the 1 
cold mask-like expression of her face changed. Her 
eyes grew passionate, and her lips quivered. She 
stood a moment, looking at herself in the mirror 
over the mantelshelf and then she took up the 
portrait of Christine Fielding, which was already ir 
the place of honour, and looked at ft with burning, 
passionate <eycs. Not even her hot jealousy could 
deny Christine’s charm and personal attraction, 
and an overwhelming bitterness filled her heart 
as r she realized all that this other girl^possessed— 
this girl whb was to be George Narborough’s wife! 
She put the portrait from her, as at that moment 
she heard Sir George’s step on the stairs. The 
colour flashed into her face; for one moment she 
looked quite beautiful, but as the steps passed 
the door, and a sfe—- 1 or two later sh' heard the 
sound of someonV. leaving the house, Constance 
Knox sat down and covered her face with her 
‘hands. Lady Ellen would be waiting for her. Her 
duty called to her, but for once she was deaf to 
the call. 

It was so hard to realize the truth that she 
■was really sej on one side—a pcrs.on of no account. 
She had never blinded herself, had never built 
any real hope on his cautious admiration, she had 
only loved and lived in that love, and now the years 
stretched before her in grey desolation, and her heart 
seemed to break as she pictured the future. §he 
was just one of the many women whom Sir George 
had found interesting at odd times in his career. 
For himself he had regarded his admiration of 
Constance as a legitimate adjunct to that distant 
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’relationship which had brought them together. He 
had found it agreeable to be welcomed by this young 
woman when he had gone now and again to stay 
with his motlufr, but he had, of course, been very, 
very careful. With mothers there had at times 
been folly, and even danger, but the man had 
not been so foolish a# to risk any uncomfortable 
results from a friendship with his mother's com¬ 
panion. And «yet Constance had given him her 
heart; a gif^'she had never been able to disguise 
or dissimulate ; a gift which'the man neither valued 
nor desired—especially at such a tiitie as this 
he was very far from troubling himself about 
Constance Knox* 

On leaving the houst-, Sir George turned once 
again Sn the direction of the hotel \Vhcre Christine 
was staying^ He did not m: -kl^Constancc Knox 
from any fear of a regrettable outburst (although in 
these matters he knew women, even the proudest of 
them, were unreliable)! but jltst for the momenf 
every other woman annoyed him. He wanted only 
Christine Fielding: he had never been treated by 
my living creature in the way this girl was treating 
him, and if onjy 0 from a resentful d^ennination • 
to reverse their position, his mind was obsessed 
with the thought oP her. Therefore now, before 
going to one of his various clubs, Sir George walked 
to the hotel where Miss Fielding was staying. 
He jnerely left a few scribbled words to be sent 
up to her, and did not ask to see Mrs. Dudworth. 
He had already sent in a lavish gift of flowers ; 
nothing was lacking to let the girl know she was in 
his thoughts. 
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As fie passed out of ithc hotel he stood in the' 
entrance waiting whilst the porter whistled for a 
motor-cab, and as he waited a man passed slowly 
in front of him looking at the brilliantly lit entrance 
half carelessly. c f 

“I’ve seen that fellow before — I wonder 
where ? ” Narborough refused to himself half 
'-■idly. Then the cab pulled up and he got in 
and drove away, and as he bowled along a re¬ 
membrance came to him sudder’y, and he 
frowned sharply. '■ 

The visions of the _ streets faded, and he was 
onceUgain in the hall of Hunston Manor. It was 
the night, the moment of Henry Fielding’s death, 
and out of the confusion which prevailed, the sense 
of catastrophe', the frightened whispering 6f the 
servants, he saw'ag.fiu, as he had se'Cn then with 
angry eyes, Christine lying white and motionless 
jn the arms of a rough sort of man, a man with a 
finely cut face whose dark eyes had met his ou r n in 
challenging fashion. There had been something 
about this man which had riveted his attention, 
something which Narborough now remembered had 
stung his asrogant spirit into action. 

It was, of course, very ridiculous, but the fact 
that this same man should ha'v’e been sauntering in 
such close proximity to the place where Christine 
now was, provoked Sir George to anger. Later 
on, however, he summed up the position 
shrewdly. 5 

“He has read in the papers that Miss Fielding 
is in town, and means, of course, to sponge on her. 
If he only whispers th'; fact that he was one of 
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» ’* 

'those who carried her iatjher from the station to 
Hunston, Christine will give him a small fortune ! 
Happily in one sense she goes to-morrow, and I 
shall take precious good care this fellow does not 
gef near her before she leaves*! ” 



CHAPTER VI 


AfiouT noon the weather cleared, the rain ceased, 
and every *now and then the sun tried to make 
an entrance through' the grey driving clouds. 
Few of the passengers on the great Atlantic liner 
bound from New York for* Southampton had had 
the courage to venture on deck, for there was a heavy 
sea and the air ntuvVP,ry c61d, but Christine Field¬ 
ing had sat out in a sheltered corner nearly all the 
morning. She had a book on her lap, but she had 
fiot turned a single*, page. It was far more in¬ 
teresting to sit and watch the steamer plough its 
way through the grey-green sea ; to note almost 
with a thrill of apprehension how sometimes the 
.mass of waters would gather higher and higher 
till it was as though a great wall had been carved 
out of the restless sea,'’to stand as a barrier in their 
pathway; to hear as in a dream the voices of the 
sailors calling to one another, and to follow in the 
same dreamy fashion the circling flight of the 
gulls. 

When they swung upwards to the crest of a 
mountain-high wave, and the great boat trembled 
a little at the impact of the water, Christine would 
04 
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hold her breath, and the*} sjie would watch eagerly 
for the flashing spray which always followed on 
the boom with which they settled in the hollow 
again, and left *the mountain wave behind. Now 
and again white sheets of tli^s spray would fall 
on \he deck and splash her refreshingly. The girl 
del not mind tl{e cold,or the rain, and she had 
no uncomfortable sensations even when tlij* steamer 
lurched, as it ydid sometimes, and every loose 
object in the /abin did a kind of war-dance on 
the floor. Sometimes she would laugh even in tilt' 
old happy fashion. 

Mrs. Dudworth’s prescription had done wonders 
for the girl, and Margaret Dudworth’s own healthful, 
tactful infltfcncc had woaked even more beneficially 
on Chjistine than the constant change, and the 
physical derqfcnd which •frequent travelling during 
the last few months had signified. • There had been 
times, indeed, in which the girl had been so fatigued 
bodily that any except the mo#t ordinary thought 
was out of the question, and when her brain had 
.been bewildered with the crowded impressions 
which perpetual movement brought to her. And 
in these times the woman who was with her had 
been full of rcsouftx*and sympathy, always exercising 
a tender and a helpful influence. 

They were now live t days out from New York, 
and with the return to England Margaret Dud- 
worth found herself watching the girl anxiously. 
Though she did jiot show it outwardly, she yet 
dreaded this return to all the old associations. 
Certainly during this homeward voyage Christine 
had bggun in a certain degree to lose the calm look 

5 
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the cheerful demeanouj, jvhich had characterized 
her of late. Whether this arose simply from the 
awakening of old sad memories, or whether the 
unexpected appearance of George 'Narborough on 
the scene was the cause, Mm. Dudworth could not 
determine. For Sir George had crossed the Atlantic 
on purpose to meet them in New'; York and make 
the return journey with them. 

It was a gallant attention, and should have 
awakened in the girl some enthusiasm, some ex¬ 
pression of tender appreciation. Eut Christine 
gave no Such expression ; she had turned very 
white, and had even tvinccd when she had seen the 
man, and Margaret Dudworth w&s vaguely afraid 
Sir George had done his own cause no good by this 
sudden appearance. 

Christine certainly '’voided being alime with him. 
She rose now and walked to the end of the long 
promenade deck. 

It was no easy tank to stand firmly and steadily, 
but she gripped the white railing as tightly as 
possible, and looked out ahead eagerly, only turning, 
aside every now and then to gasp as the strong, keen 
wind caught her breath. 

The restlessness, the absolutely magnificent 
force of the sea, kept'a thrill vdivc in her heart, and 
moved her so much that her eyes were wet, not 
solely with the spray which danced over her at 
every second. 

She had never been able to analyze the thoughts 
which held her in thrall in such moments as these. 
She only knew that she was lifted far, far away 
from the commonplace, that everything whi<S» had 
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seemed so great to her ?t pther times, would fade 
and become infinitesimally small. Even her sor¬ 
row, that dark weight of desolation and personal 
longing, appeared to her in such moments almost 
puny and of no account. Th^ individual side of 
life'ceased to have any existence in such an atmo¬ 
sphere as this, v#iere aU was so vast, so grand, so 
appalling. In such a moment there wa.^ a solace 
in being alone, j4id so she turned with a jar at her 
heart as Gcorep Narborough stood beside, her. 

Christine had not heard him approach, Sht 
was watching the steamer dip till the *water-line 
seemed in the sky above them ; she loved to see 
the white banks* of velvet foam sweep past the 
side of the ^hip, and sho would follow the trail of 
this foam as it spread itself over the’mass of dark 
waters and w;4 carried a\Vay, a mc.e streak of fleck 
of white, till she could see it no longer. 

It angered the man sharply as he stood close 
to her, to see how slowly she naked to the know¬ 
ledge that he was there, and how, as he suggested 
.they should walk, a kind of veil seemed to drop 
over her eyes, and a listlessness succeeded that 
eager, almost strenuous, expression which had per¬ 
vaded her as she’ had stood alone. The majority 
of men are extraordinarily -one-idea’d in their 
definition of woman. They cling, for instance, 
to the tradition that all women are alike, and 
that certain rules can be applied confidently and 
with success in „ certain circumstances. There 
surely was never a greater error than to suppose 
that such a complex creation as woman could be 
judgodjas a race and not as a separate individual. 

5 * 
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Broadly speaking, a wotnafl starts from her infancy 
as the superior of man in certain ways : in those 
subtle undercurrents which can be used so ill or 
so well; the sense of this mental* superiority lies 
hidden like the stiqg of a b«c, but it is never quite 
dormant. To such a man as George Narborough, 
of course, the mere suggestion /that he did not 
thoroughly comprehend either the nature or the. 
character of Christine would 'have been pre¬ 
posterous. What he imagined w;«^ that she was 
£till not in a normal mental condition, and over 
and above this he regarded her as having been 
ridiculously spoilt by* her father. He had (falling 
back on the time-hallowed traditions), treated her 
with what he regarded as the greatest considera¬ 
tion, that is to say, he had permitted her a> certain 
time in which t*j indulge In her grietV much in the 
same spirit thaMie would have given a holiday to 
a child, and now he was resolved on adopting 
another sensible course. Christine must be openly 
mastered, openly shown the proper path to tread 
her independence must be tempered gradually till,, 
it became a thing of naught. 

“ You will get wet through if you stand here 
much longer. Come for a walk',” he said now. 
“ I hope you have oft stout shoes. Let me see ? ” 

With half a frown and,.half a smile Christine 
obeyed him. He approved of the neat, strong boots. 

“ I’ve been up in the Marconi house watching the 
operator. By Jove ! it’s a weird thing, this wireless 
business. Would you like to go and see the man 
at work’,? We might send a message to someone 
if you like." 
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“ I shoftld like to go,*’ Christine said quickly; 
“ and we might send a message to Roger—it would 
please him. I feel awfully mean sometimes when I 
realize that I have separated Peggy from her baby 
all this time." 

j" Well, we shall soon alter that. Mind where 
you go, this deck^is as slippery as ice.” 

They moved omfor a time in silence ; tl*m Chris¬ 
tine, conscious (flat something was expected of her, 
roused herself. 

“ You promised to take me over the ship. Can 
we go after we have sent our message ?* I should 
love to see it," she said. 

Sir George brightened up instantly. 

“ Would you ? All right, we’ll make a start. 
I am oftly too.happy to be allowed to*do something 
for you.” 

Christine coloured softly at his affectionate tone, 
and with a little shy gesture slipped her hand 
through his arm. 

He caught that hand and carried it to his 
lips. 

“ He kind to me,” he said in a whisper. “ You 
have been away^frgm me so long. 1 have lived 
only to see you again, but it almost seems at times 
as if these many months of iftrsence had put me 
out of your thoughts.” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ I .am afraid I have been selfish,” she said in 
a low voice, almost humbly, and the man murmured 
his forgiveness, not altogether without condescen¬ 
sion, for, in truth, he considered he had been badly 
treatedf Furthermore, he was well satisfied with 
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this evidence of malleability. If Christihe should’ 
now take up the position in the proper conventional 
spirit matters would quickly progress to a better 
understanding between them. llie girl seemed 
desirous of making* an effort, at least, to play her 
part properly, and, as a matter of fact, she was 
genuinely interested in all she no' 6 / saw. 

It wa% almost pleasant exploring the ship to¬ 
gether. Sir George held Christine very tightly 
by the arm, and once, when therV. was a heavy 
sea, and she almost fell against him )( .he bent, and 
touched her fresh, cold cheek with his 'lips. 

As the colour rushed once again into her sen¬ 
sitive face, and her eyes droopfid, he felt quite 
master of the situation again. 

“ And as s6on as we are married there jfhall be 
no more nonsense,” die determined. L “ I shall fix 
up the wedding ‘Immediately after we land, we have 
wasted enough timq already; and no matter what 
Peggy says, I shaft put my,foot down and insist 
that Christine gives Hunston Manor a wide berth. 
I hate all the people she has about her up there.. 
She doesn’t want old associations and her father’s 
grave, she wants rousing. She must be in town 
for the early season.” 

They went everywhere, piloted by one of the 
officers. Though-she was not allowed to go near, 
Christine was permitted a glimpse into the engine- 
room, and her heart was moved with mingled 
emotion and fear as she bent down and looked at 
the roaring furnaces, watching the stokers move 
hither and thither in the fierce glow. The sig¬ 
nificance of man’s defiant ambition was brought 
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home to her in such a njor*ent. To these hali-clad 
men the tossing of the waves, the mighty force of 
the ocean itself, and the danger of their calling, 
seemed ordinary things. 

The lower deck madji Christine sad. 

All was wonderfully in order; nevertheless, she 
felt almost ashajned to contrast her own luxurious 
travelling with flie crowded condition, the unlovely 
surroundings p which so many of Iter fellow- 
creatures travelled. 

The power of money had already commended 
to wound Christine. It humiliated her.now to feel 
that it was only money which set her so much 
higher than all these people, who looked at her with 
curiosity alid sullen admiration. She paused awhile 
to sp*ak to an old couple who were journeying back 
to the landed their birth, and lli# hunger of these 
simple folk for the north country, for the heather 
and the broom, the mountains and the. mom's, 
awakened in Christine that oty a clung desire to be 
done with travelling and back in the tranquil beauty 
of Hunston. 

She stood talking as long to these humble folk 
as her companion’s impatience would allow. Sir 
George, in fad, teas vexed at this renewal even 
in so faint a way \jdlh tho-y influences he was so 
anxious to work out of her re^li. 

“ It is time for luncheon,” lie reminded her, 
“ and I am sure you ought to be hungry. I expect,” 
he hdded, “ that we shall have the grill-room prac¬ 
tically to ourselves to-day. The weather is too rough 
to be pleasant to most people on board.” 

Christine had moved away obediently and fol- 
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lowed Sir George along Ithp narrow deck,* but she 
did not see him clearly. There were tears in her 
eyes. 

“ To think,” she said to herself,* “ that he has 
lain in his grave all this tijne and I have never 
been beside it. I have never put a flower on if— 
oh ! I yearn to be back witjj him, ^vith all that he 
.loved so much ! ” 

When they reached the comp&aion-way from 
which they would ascend to the upper deck, Sir 
Goorge paused to say something to the officer who 
had shown them round, and Christinl was alone 
for a moment. * 

“ Go on, I will follow you,” Narborough said. 
But Christine advanced only a few steps’ and then 
suddenly stood, still, for at that moment a Irian, 
who had been standing leaning against^the taffrail, 
turned and looked at her. He looked with such 
deliberate intent, such a searching gaze, such a 
.challenging expression* as it were, that Christine 
Fielding, responding almost instantly to the 
magnetism of this gaze, lifted her eyes to his. 

She recoiled just a little, and her breath came 
in gasping fashion as she recognized him. With 
an agonizing clearness her mind' visioned the 
picture of that first tjane she had seen him. So 
lie had stood wit^.* that undisguised contempt 
in his expression, that curious kind of insolence 
upon him as she had entered the study and found 
her father and him together. So he had looted 
when, after helping to carry her dead father into 
the house, she had so wildly denounced him. 

She waited, fully expecting him to speak, to make 
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some sign. He did ntitker one nor the other, 
however; indeed, as Narborough hurried forward 
and joined Christine, the man turned round and 
took up his old position by the taffrail. 

“ So sorry to keep*you standing, my dearest,” 
S>ii* George said, and his words must have been 
distinctly clear 4o the cars of that other, standing 
so quietly looking out over the wide expanse of 
waters with su<h a suggestion of restrained malice 
in his quietness. Miss Fielding moved away 
mechanically beside Sir George, and he, glancing 
at her, frovined sharply. In that glance he saw 
at once that her mood of sympathy with himself 
had vanished Again. Indeed, when the upper 
deck was reached, she “made an excuse and left 
him t6 hurrjj to her cabin. She whs thrilling in 
every nerve; her limbs trembled/ and her heart 
was burning. As she entered her sdite-room, Barker 
gave her a note. 

“ This was brought by the stewardess, miss, 
a little while ago ; she says she’s sure it’s only 
another begging letter from the steerage, the same 
sort as you’ve had already three or four times 
before; still, I suppose they think they won’t lose 
nothing by asking. It’s wonderful how quick they 
are to get to know who is on bbard.” 

Christine thanked the maid a^W her hand closed 
over the letter hurriedly. She knew by some in- 
tuitiop that this time it was no beggar who had 
written, and the moment Barker had left her she 
tore open the flimsy envelope, and turning on the 
electric light, read eagerly the message he had 
written. It was curt enough : 
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“ Wc shall land on Thursday morning.* Be so 
good as to acquaint me when it will be convenient 
for you to receive me. I have given you a fairly 
long time, but I cannot afford to whit any longer. 
The matter that has, to be discussed between us is 
one which your father undertook solemnly to set'll^ 
the night of his death. As^he is /jone, I look to 
you for justice. A telegram sent/to the address 
written at the end of this letter\vill reach me, 
and I shall expect to hear from you Vithin at least 
tvfelve hours after we reach Southampton.— 
Yours faithfully, 

“ James Dancroft.” 

Christine sat at the edge of her berth moving 
faintly as the boat swayed. She had, crushed the 
letter in her hSnd ; . therC was a suggestion of 
authority in it which almost enraged her ; but what 
stung her even mom was the fact that it was he 
who had broken th» silence, ,he who had written 
recalling her to the fulfilment of her duty ! And 
yet though her heart for a few minutes flamed with 
this fierce anger, she had not the least intention of 
refusing to obey his command. 

It was curious how, even against inclination and 
courage, Christine left that she was no longer a 
free agent; that a,ue must,suffer this man’s rude 
intrusion ; that defiance to his wishes was abso¬ 
lutely out of the question. True, more than once 
in the past few months, she had asked herseft the 
question if it would not be wiser to carry this matter 
to her lawyers '. Handled by clear-headed business 
men, no doubt the situation would possibly have 
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taken on a totally different aspect ; moreover, suffi¬ 
cient time had elapsed since her father’s death for 
any difficulty^ any doubtful matter connected with 
himself, to have become known. Yet everything 
was in order. Though she tyad travelled so far, 
~»fte had never been out of actual touch with those 
who now represented ..her in her father’s business. 
She had been acquainted with all that, had transq 
pired in connection with the proving of her father’s 
will, and the secretaries of the dead man had 
obeyed her wishes and forwarded on all such docu¬ 
ments andjcorrespondencc as they hall considered 
desirable to bring to her notice. Naturally there 
had been a superabundance of charity claims 
(Christine had set apart a big sum to be used for 
this f>urpos«j in memory of her father); yet among 
all these letters there had-nevei' been one which 
could be even construed into a tnreatening epistle. 
No one apparently had been waiting to cast a stone 
at the dead man ; jio one had come forward pro¬ 
fessing to hold secrets which would yield a line 
harvest to those who sold them. Henry Fielding 
had gone to his grave mourned by a great many, 
followed by discreet obituary notices, and in a very 
little while he "had been forgotten by the world at 
large. But despite all this, *md though her pride 
rebelled against even the sugglfclion that this man, 
James Dancroft, had the right he assumed to have, 
the^right to enter into her life, Christine recognized 
that there was but one course to pursue. 

“ I will see him,” she said to herself, “ I must 
see him; I—I am sure that is what my dearest 
would have wished me to do.” And then in a 
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feverish sort of way she Begfin to make plans, and 
as she was lost in this turmoil of troubled thoughts 
Mrs. Dudworth knocked at her door. 

“ Are you not coming to have luncheon, dar¬ 
ling ? George has se$t me to find you,” 

Christine shook her head. 

" I am not a bit hungry,tand I,jhave an awful 
^adache. J'he wind is so strong.” Then with a 
little catch in her voice she said : ” Peggy, I am 
longing to get off this boat. I am longing for 
llunston.” 

Margaret Dudworth wrinkled her bro' -s a little. 

“ Well, I shall be just as glad to land, especially 
as my baby will be waiting to welcome me. You 
must be prepared for a Dear’s hug, Christine; 
and, talking of our plans, don’t forget you have 
promised to stay ‘a while with me in town. Roger 
will have to go back to school. He has only had 
special leave given to Jiim to come and meet us.” 
*Mrs. Dudworth paused a little here. “ George 
was saying just now that he wanted you to go 
straight down to his mother, but I managed to let 
him understand I thought this would not be quite 
possible, since you were promised to me.” 

“ I am not going to stay anywhere. I am going 
to Hunston,” ChristinC said almost hardly. “ I’ve 
been away such a long time, Peggy; and, after all, 
it is my home.” Then the girl looked at Mrs. 
Dudworth; her lips were quivering. “ Peggy,” 
she said, "do help me! Just let me have two or 
three days all to myself! It isn’t much to ask. 
I—I feel I must be alone. Daddy always gave 
me so much liberty, I can’t tell you how it -tries 
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me to feel that I am being watched and followed, 
and that my every action must be accounted for.” 

" I think you arc a little hard on George,’’ 
Margaret Dudworth said almost coldly. 

She realized the girJ was string up to the highest 
eiarvous pitch, and not having the slightest know¬ 
ledge of any recent reason for this, she resented it ; 
in fact, for a fi).v moments she felt almost in sym-. 
pa thy with Narborotigh. Hut then again verj^ 
quickly her feeling veered round to Christine. 

“ You see, darling,” she said, “ 1 do understand 
your wish, ind I think it perfectly natural; but men 
are not so sentimental as wffmen. and George cares 
for you so much that he can’t bear to think that 
you shoulfl be wretched.” 

“ I promise not to ask for more than two or 
three days,” said Christine “ af.Tr that-” 

She did not finish her sentence, for suddenly 
there fell upon her a sense of horrible fear. 

What would follovy after thi*two days of llunston 
Manor, after that meeting with Dancroft ? What 
lay in the future ? 



CHAPTER VII 

It« was a lovely afternoon in early spring, and the 
country was'bathed in sunshine when Miss Fielding 
alighted from the train at the little familiar way- 
side station, and was greeted almost affectionately 
by the station-master and ethers. 

Christine and her maid had travelled straight 
through from London, the heaviest part of the 
luggage would follow; she had expressly ordered 
that her own little pony-cart should be sent to 
meet her, and she drove herself away from the 
station with a heart which was at once touched 
with happiness (brought by the sight of familiar 
faces and well-loved landmarks), and yet was 
heavy with grief. She had never realized how 
much she loved her old home till now she was 
approaching it again.- It was the time of the year 
she loved the bes^ * On every hand trees were 
bursting into leaf, the air was fragrant with lilac. 

“ England is the most beautiful country in the 
world,” she said to the groom who sat beside lier, 
“ and oh ! I am so glad to be home again.” 

Nevertheless, as she drove up to the old-fashioned 
entrance, Christine’s eyes were wet and be* lips 
78 
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•quivering. The old house looked so picturesque, 
so tranquil, so homelike, yet she knew the ifcwnent 
she crossed the threshold that she would grieve 
for her father 'far more keenly than she had ever 
done during those many months while she had 
hcun away from Hunston. 

The servants were jll assembled to greet her, 
and as she gave her hand to each of them Christine - 
tried to show that she was brave, though the tears 
were rolling down her cheeks under her thick 
veil. 

“ I will hflve tea here in the hall,” sh*c said. 

As the sCTvants dispersed and she was alone, 
Christine stood and looked at her father’s portrait, 
that masterpiece which on exhibition had called 
forth such eulogies of praise from critics and the 
public. • . • 

The girl searched the painted fate with an eager¬ 
ness of which she was barely conscious. She re¬ 
membered as she stopd there having heard that the 
peculiar gift of the modern master who had made 
this wonderful portrait was, that he did not merely 
give feature for feature, but that he portrayed the 
soul, that his brush unconsciously gave forth the 
secrets of the Tieart. Certainly in this hour it 
seemed to Christine Fielding j^hat she was reading 
truths in her father’s face whibh had been hidden 
to her all the years she had known him. 

He had always been called a cold man, a hard 
man; by some a man of mystery. To-day his 
daughter realized that what he hacb-rcally been 
was a man of sufferingjgjAg^nlJfJflfcrta^, 
a man.who had possesse^^distinc6^ei%dhaU^i^sj/k«« 
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She was seated with her veil thrown bac^c gazing 
steadily at the picture when Casson the butler 
brought in the tea-table and handed her a 
telegram. c 

“ All your letters, miss, w^re sent to Mrs. Dud- 
worth’s house in London; we didn’t know you’.d 
be here so soon.” 

“ That was quite right,” said Christine. 

Her hand had closed over the telegram, and she 
had turned very cold. 

•On landing that morning she had with the utmost 
difficulty managed to despatch a telegram to the 
address Dancroft had given her, and she knew 
the message Casson gave her came from him. 
It was worded curtly: 

“ Please expect me this evening.” 

Though she had asked for tea, Christine could 
not touch it. She t hrew herself into a chair, and 
sat with closed eyes lost in a very turmoil of 
thought. Not for a single instant did she attri¬ 
bute to this man any other motive for approach¬ 
ing her beyond that of demanding justice. She 
had by now convinced herself that he had a right 
to demand this interview. Sitting there, memory 
travelled back to that dark night when her father 
had died ; and as clearly as though she were living 
once again the actual experience, Christine could 
see the scene upon which she had looked' that 
night. 

The green-shaded reading-lamp on the table, the 
quiet, handsome furniture and appointment?, and 
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(he two men facing onJ another—her father on 
one side of the table, that rough-looking man, with 
his dark hair Recked with white, and his stern, 
even cruel, face on the other. With a shiver, 
she remembered the expression qp her father’s face, 
and the could hear once again his voice speaking as 
she had opened the door. The words he had 
uttered had failed to carry significance at that time. 
Now they were p'regnant with a terrible meaning i 
“ I have said there shall be restitution—full and 
complete! ” , 

With a jerk the girl sat forward in her chair; 
her heart was Leafing in her tlTroat, for the instant 
she felt as though*she were suffocating. 

Memory travelling baVkwards brought other 
things. She Jecollected how, as she had stood 
waiting at the door, she had heard her father's 
voice, so changed, so hoarse, so pitiful, begging 
for time. “ Give me time,” be had said ; “ all 
shall be done as you w*sh if you^ive me time 1 " 

“ Restitution! ” The word had an ominous, a 
horrible sound. What was there that had to be 
given back ? Why should her father have pleaded 
for time ? He—a mipi of power, a man of wealth, 
a man whose every word was law to hundreds of 
other men. Why should he halve sued with such 
humbleness, such pitiful -abasement ? 

On to her agitated thoughts there broke suddenly 
the soupd of wheels outside. Instantly the dreams, 
the vague terrors, fell away from Christine, her fear 
was so great that for a moment she quivered as with 
ipain, then as Casson advanced into the hall she 
said: 
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“ I am expecting a gentleman.” 

But the butler answered her hurriedly : 

“ It is the doctor’s brougham, puss, with Mrs. 
Brathmore and her daughter.” 

He looked a littfe anxiously at Miss Fielding as 
he spoke. In the servants’ quarters the word jh*d 
gone round that Miss Christine looked very little 
better fos all her travelling. 

“ Shall I say you are resting, miss ? ” he asked. 
“ I expect it has got about that you are at home.” 

* But Christine answered almost eagerly that she 
would like to see her friends, and indeed 1 as she found 
herself folded in the‘motherly arms cl Mrs. Brath¬ 
more and kissed so tenderly, she felt a very real 
touch of comfort and pleasure. 

M We couldn’t wait when we hej.rd you were 
actually here—we just hhd to come! ” said the 
doctor’s wife. *“ Enid was looking forward to 
seeing you in towq, but it is much nicer seeing 
you here.” 

“ Enid! ” exclaimed Christine, and she embraced 
her former girl-friend eagerly. “ How sweet of 
you to come, and how lovely you look, so different! 
Are you really the little Enid who used to run races 
with me on the lawn ? ” 

The other youna woman laughed with a sug¬ 
gestion of complacency. 

“ I am just the same, only nearly a year older; 
and then, of course, being married and living in 
London makes such a difference.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Brathmore, sitting down 
beside Christine, “ I’ve such a lot tcygell you, agd 
so many questions to ask, and the doctor’s pining 
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•to see you, I know. W5n’t you come back with us 
and have a quiet evening ? Enid’s husband is here, 
but only for a few hours; he would be so glad to see 
you again.” 

“ Do come,” urged Enid Coniston. 

«$ut Christine shook her head. 

“ Don’t ask me to-night, dear Mrs. Brathmore. 
I—I felt I had to come back here,” .she said, 
" becjMtse I had such a longing to spend a few quiet 
hooi$ fa this dear old house. I wonder how I ever 
ha^c the strength of mind to leave it. Please 
forgive me,*, but I should prefer to stay here to¬ 
night.”, \ 

Her old friend ceased to urge her, but with 
tactful sympathy fell into her mood and they sat 
and talked Spr half an hour. Mr£. Coniston let 
her mother do most of the ta'king. ' She was study¬ 
ing Christine. As children and yoiTng girls they had 
been the closest friends, but that intimacy seemed 
almost ridiculous to-day. * 

“ She has lost all her good looks,” mused Mrs. 
.Coniston, “ and how badly she is dressed! Why, 
her gown is positively shabby. Life is certainly 
very unfair! If we^only had a quarter of Christine’s 
money!” * 

It was so impossible not to he envious. 

One had only to look at Mrs. Coniston to know 
that the largest influence in her nature was personal 
luxury. She was dressed exquisitely now, and it 
was almost absurd to suppose that she in realty 
was little more than a pauper, whilst this other 
pale, shabbily dressed girl in black poSJfesed money 
which ran into millions. 
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“ Of course I must cultivate her and -put up 
with all her ways ; I can’t afford to lose her friend¬ 
ship, but I haven’t really any sympathy with 
Christine,” Mrs. Coniston mused on. “ Everyone 
knows she cared for her fathef and all that, still it’s 
awfully silly to go on weeping when he has beer, 
dead such a long time.” o 

On hero side Christine felt both the comfort, 
the warmth of the mother’s sympathy and affection 
and the chilling influence of the little worldling 
who was to ( her such a travesty of the girl-friend 
whom she had loved devotedly. But as ,they rose to 
go Christine spoke tenderly to the your^er woman. 

“ Just fancy, I have not seen “you since your 
wedding-day; it seems a lifetime! But I have 
thought of you so often, Enid, and J? have been 
so delighted to hear of your happiness.” 

“ Oh yes, we jog along all right,” said Enid 
Coniston. “We shouldn’t have anything to grumble 
about if we only had just a little more money, but 
as it is, of course, we have a fearful struggle. My 
husband’s practice is not big, though it is smart; and 
such a lot is expected of us. He really ought to 
have a motor, but unfortunately it won’t run to 
that just yet." 

Christine stood on the steps and waved her hand 
to them. 

“ Is that what life docs ? ” she asked herself 
half passionately. “ I have been longing to see 
Enid in my heart all this time, and now I almost 
wish I might never see her again.” 

The housfflReper was waiting to urge her to go to 
her room and rest a little while. 
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“ You don’t know How tired you look, miss,” 
she said, and Christine confessed that she was 
tired. , 

“ I will just change my gown,” she said. “ No, 
don’t ask for lights,* I know every inch of my 
vay.” 

There came to her .suddenly as she paused on 
the staircase a great yearning to be .permitted 
to live out the rest of her life in this quiet old 
house. It seemed to her that the future could 
hold nothing sweeter or better for her than *an 
existence s^ent in memories and mafle beautiful 
with deeds love and charity. 

“ Will this be impossible ? ” she asked herself. 
But the leal qucstioi! was framed differently. 
” Shall I l<V;e this in the restitution which my 
father would have madfc, which 1 lftust now make ; 
must all this be taken from me ? ’* 

It may be truthfully said that this was the 
first time that Christine had actually realized what 
her confrontation with this mystery might signify 
, to herself. 

The real meaning of poverty was obscured for 
her naturally, since she had been surrounded by 
wealth all the days of her young life ; and acutely 
sympathetic as she was it was impossible for 
Christine to grasp what life could be when it is 
denuded of the comfort and power of money. To 
lose her fortune, therefore, even in imagination, said 
very*little to her, for she had not yet commenced 
to feel the burden and the joy that such wealth 
as hers imposes; but at the merest suggestion that 
she might be called upon to render up possession 
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of her loved old home th*e girl recoiled *as from 
some new and unbearable suffering. 

In her room, whilst her maid helped her to dress 
for her solitary dinner, Miss Fielding was trembling 
with sudden anguish. The r woman who waited 
on her was greatly disturbed about her. e * 

“ Won’t you let me bring your dinner upstairs, 
miss,” shf asked. “ I expect you are feeling the 
effects of the voyage ; people often feel badly for a 
chy or two when they come on land, and you’re 
shivering so much, miss. It is to be hoped you 
haven't caught cold.” 

“ I would rather g<5 down for dinn<|r,” Christine 
said. “ I am not really ill, Barker ,* I’m only a little 
tired, and coming home hufts me. It k'so sweet to 
be here, and yfct it is so sad.” f 

It was more 1 than sad, 'it was desolate, to sit 
alone in the vfell-rcmembered dining-room and 
face her father’s empty chair, yet could her heart 
have only been afr rest there would have been 
melancholy happiness to Christine in these quiet 
hours spent alone with her beloved memories. 

She had to make a pretence of eating, for Casson 
had told her that the cook had sent up all her 
favourite dishes. 

“ We are all glad to be doing something, miss,” 
the butler said; " it has been a long time with 
you away.” 

“ Everything changed, Casson,” Christine said in a 
low voice, “ when my father died.” 

She was not crying; the relief of tears was 
denied her, and with that aching dread of what 
was coming, gripping her heart, her weman’s 
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• weakne^ seemed frozen. It was not courage 
which environed her and kept her eyes dry. It 
was endurance; that proud iron endurance which 
she dimly felt was perhaps the most valuable 
legacy her father had bequeathed her. She was 
stlill seated at the dinner table tvhen Casson brought 
her word that the gentleman whom she expected 
had arrived. 

“ He is in the hall, miss.” 

Christine paused for an instant, and then she 
said: • 

“ Please *take him into the library * say I will 
be with hin| directly.” 



CHAPTER* VIII 

James Dancroft followed the butler down the 
oafc-lined passage to the room which Mr. Fielding 
had always*used as his study. 

It was the same loom in which ke had been 
received on his former visit, He [remembered 
it distinctly. « . ‘ 

The spring .twilight had faded inljj dusk, the 
room felt chilly. Casson turned on the electric 
light. When he *vent back to Christine he said : 

“ It strikes quite cold in there, Miss Christine; 
shall I set a light to jhe fire ? ”, 

Christine said " No " at first, and then weakening 
suddenly with a woman’s most natural touch of # 
fear she said “ Yes,” adding, “ I may have to sit 
there some time.” 

So the moment of meeting ‘was relieved in a 
sense by the presence of Casson. 

They waited whilst the fire flamed up, making 
a cheery crackling which broke the oppressive 
stillness | then as the butler went out of the room 
Christine said in a faint voice : 

“ Won’t you sit down ? V 
He did not thank her, but pulling out a chair, 
sat down and put his felt hat on the table. . 

88 
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' The ropm was just as it had been that memorable 

summer evening, except that the window leading 
to the garden \yas closed and the curtains carefully 
drawn. There were books of reference on the 
table, quantities of writing paper, all the little 
things which Christine herself had from time to 
tim£ put on her father'^ table—prominent among 
these was a photograph of herself, and # another, 
a faded one, of her mother. 

She stood just an instant stretching her hands 
to the blaze as though she would have dra\fn 
protection from the heat of the lire;* then she, 
:oo, sat down, -choosing her father's writing-chair, 
a large comfortable revolving leathern chair. 
She looked *wcry delicate, and in her white gown 
she had a spiriluellc air. Her father had always 
loved to see her in whitfc, and it w;ft to please him 
that Christine had worn the simplest garments. 
The coldness and the dignity which C.eorgc Nar- 
borough both admirad and relented were absent 
from her to-night. Her expression was uncon¬ 
sciously one of pleading and the way her small 
white hands trembled was pathetic. She spoke first: 

“ I did not intend that you should have written 
to me,*' she Sbid* “ All through these many 
months I have been burdened with one great 
wish, and that was to have been able to com¬ 
municate with you, to know what it is you have 
to say to me, but as you gave me no means of 
knowing where to find you I could not do this.” 

He looked at her with his brows drawn together 
for a brief spell, and then he said curtly : 

“ What did Fielding tell you ? ” 
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She sat forward in the chair. , 

“My father told me nothing. You forget,” 
she added, “ he died just an hour t or so after you 
came here.” 

He shrugged his |houlderst 

“ Death comes conveniently sometimes,”^ *he 
said. , 

Christine put up her hand. 

“ Please,” she said half-brokenly, then with 
a great effort, “ I must beg—that you will—that 
y¥>u will—remember my father is dead. I am 
here for tlie sole purpose of protecting'his memory, 
of defending his gofld name. Yes, ”i she went on 
half passionately, gripping the 9ide< of the chair 
with her two hands, “ I “understand why you are 
here. In yoitr letter you told me you looked to 
me for justice. If you Have any real cause for 
grievance against my father I shall endeavour to set 
this right, but I shall be very glad if you will try 
and tell me the nature of your complaint without 
indulging in any bitter reproach of a man who is 
dead.” 

Dancroft laughed. 

“ It always seems to me such a ridiculous 
idea,” he said, “ to exact respect fbr a rogue simply 
because he happens to be lying in his grave! Be¬ 
sides, in this case as it happens, you are fully aware 
that I did not wait to attack a dead man. I came 
here and met your father face to face. 1^ spoke 
to him as I mean to speak to you—plainly. I’ve 
no doubt he would have refused to listen to me if 
my case hadn’t been so strong, but as it was I was 
in the position to force him to hear me out.»” 
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There ,was an unutterably bitter flavour in his 

fcvords, a note of contempt which was terrible to 
iChristine to hear. She sat silent a moment, and 
•then said: 

“ Will you tell me ^erything ? ” 

*‘.I can put it into a few words,” he answered 
her. 1 “ Your father wa$ a thief. You don’t like 

that,” he added as the girl sitting in the chair 

started violently. “ It’s not pleasant to hear, I 
grant you, but then truth is seldom good to listen 
to ! I wonder how much you know of your fathef’s 
old life! Do you know where he came from ? 
l)o you know, what his beginning was ? ” 

Christine n»de*him no answer. 

“ Well, it* t? not likely that he would have told 
you,” the man went on, “ but I thought it possible 
that you might have been enlightened in some 
way or other.” * 

“ I have never wanted to kpow anything about 
my father other than that which I could gather 
from my own feelings," Christine Fielding said, her 
tone now almost as hard as his. “ He was to me 
everything that was good and honourable, tender, 
loving, and true. JHe was a man who was wor¬ 
shipped by those‘who worked under him. When he 
died it was as though the chief stone in some great 
building had been withdrawn, and though the 
building stands, the sense of sureness is not there. 
My father was a man who could not help doing 
good." 

Dancroft laughed again, and there was a deliberate 
sneer in his laughter. 

“ Yes; he managed his charity very well, with 
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just sufficient advertisenfent and not tpo much. 
He was a clever man—a great man, if you will— 
but he was a bad man; you say only one side 
of him.” Then he asked roughly, “ What do you 
know really of such a mam? What do you know 
of his trickery, his* unscrupulous greed ? He wfcnt 
to his grave honoured according to the papers, 
regrette^ as a man of boundless charity, a man 
overflowing with love and sympathy for his fellow- 
creatures, and he was nothing but a clever 
adventurer and an unscrupulous scoundrel.” 

Christinb got up, but he rose, too, quickly. 

"I told you that-1 was going to.speak plainly 
and if you’ll take my advice you’ll ^hear me out. 
I’ve treated you with amazing consideration. 
I’ve waited all these months before letting you 
know the truth. I could have taken it to others, 
I could have lcs. lawyers handle this for me ; but 
I had pledged my word to Fielding that I would deal 
with him direct, ajjd as you now stand in his place 
I felt I would bring this to you first and give you 
a chance of acting straightforwardly. I may as 
well tell you,” he added, " that if you don’t see 
what is just and right it will be a case for others 
to handle." 

“ I am more than willing to do all in my power,” 
Christine answered in a low voice; “ but I will not 
listen to further abuse of my father.” 

He gave again that loose shrug of his shoulders 
and his lips curled. 

“ I am a rough man,” he said, “ and experience 
has stamped out all pretence in me. In my life it 
has been the fashion to call a spade a spade, and 
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not to havf too much consideration for anything or 
^anyone." 

He moved away from her and paced the room. 
Christine looked at him with aversion and 
fear. He was indeed fi rough man and strong. 
His* personality seamed to dwarf* everything about 
him. • She sat down and vjith her elbow on the table 
supported her head. 

“ I am still waiting,” she said after awhile, and 
he paused in his walk on the other side of the 
‘table. 


“ It is necifssary to go back a long way, to the 
beginning of it all,” he said ►abruptly. u I am 
Lancashire biin ;• my grandfather was a fhirly 
prosperous min, he was* a wholesale chemical 
manufacturer, as his father and grandfather had 
been before him, but my*father, who* was an only 
son, seems to have been from tlTe very outset 
totally unfit for a commercial life.” He paused, 
and a sigh broke from «his lips unconsciously. The 
one who listened felt in that little pause the existence 
of a current of emotional feeling under the bitter¬ 
ness and the hardness. *' As a lad,” he said, “ my 
father spent his da^s in working out scientific 
problems, in developing his own theories, in making 
experiments. He married young, a woman who 
adored him, and during my grandfather's lifetime 
things went smoothly enough ; but the moment 
my father was his own master his fortune declined ; 
in a very few years business fell away from him, and 
in a rash moment he sold out of it altogether.” 

He began to pace the room again, and Christine 
sat waiting for him to go on. 
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/“I don’t suppose you*could understand,” said 
Dancroft, “ how easy it is to begin to go down¬ 
hill when once you are well started ,that way. The 
money realized by the sale of my father’s share in the 
old business seems to have vanished all too quickly: 
a natural circumstance, for with his unbusiness¬ 
like proclivities he combined an absolutely open- 
handed generosity. His small house and workshop 
were literally the home of all those who wanted 
cfcarity and food. He had many who actually 
lived on him, and prominent among those was a 
youth named Ford, a young man who had been 
born in a workhous ; and had spent , an amazingly 
chequered career before he was sixteen. Ford was 
your father, and I want you to matacj” said Dan¬ 
croft, standing again by the table, l “ this special 
phase in the fellow’s career. Round and about in 
the neighbourhood few people had a good word for 
young Ford, but that made no difference to my 
father. He opened his doors and took the charity 
lad in ; he fed him, he clothed him. He did more 
than this; finding Ford an amazingly intelligent 
young fellow he gave him a post in his labora¬ 
tory ; he educated him, he shared his life with 
him.” 

Dancroft paused a moment, then went on with a 
furtive glance at the girl sitting there motion¬ 
less a yard or two away from him. He said in a 
low voice: 

‘‘Of all those whom my father helped, this 
fellow, Harry Ford, was the only one who repaid his 
benefactor with rank ingratitude and with treachery. 
Standing here in this very room that night that I 
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dame to him I forced a* confession of truth from 

him.” ' . 

Christine shiyered faintly, but Dancrolt WAS 

strung up now—passion and remembrance brought 
the words from his lips tin a burning flood. 

•‘There were times in thos*e old days when 
moifcy was needed so badly in our home that the 
question of the daily food was a problem that 
could not be solved; yet in my father’s scientific 
researches nothing was stinted. Little by little 
my mother sold all that we had of any value*- 
the few pictures and furniture and dhina that 
had been in her family for generations—and all 


that we had lve shared with Ford; in truth , 1 from 
what my mblher has toM me, he had become at 
this time absolutely indispensable to my father. 
To us children he stood*as the living barrier which 
shut our father from us. I remember how I hated 
him! How jealous I was of him! He seemed 
to rob me of my proper place’^vith my father! ” 
He was silent it seemed a long while before he went 
on with his story. “ We were brought up to regard 
the workshop as a sacred and a mysterious place,” 
he said after that long pause. “ If we had poor 
clothes and pocrer* food we were sustained by 
the certainty that some day there would arrive the 
most wonderful fortune born of the work done in 
that strange laboratory. There was in particular 
one secret in that home of chemistry which it was 
whispered would, when fully developed, be the 
turning-point in our lives: a piece of work which 
had occupied my father for years and to the 
perfection of which he had devoted his life itself. 
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^Ve were told nothing rrfbre than this—that my 
father was at work on a discovery whi&h, when 
made public, would result in world-wide fame and 
untold gold.” 

He caught his breath (almost as though he 
sighed. *■ v 

“You have let me see that you had a gteat 
love for # your father, and by virtue of that you 
will perhaps understand the amazing love and 
devotion which we others lavished on the man 
who lived in our midst, yet was never one of us. 
. . . . For‘myself, I worshipped my father as though 
he had been a god. * He was my ideal of all that 
was noble and great—a creature- to<f< finely con¬ 
ceived with his glorious (breams and yfsions to be 
jostled in tho heartless, ugly, sordid crowd of 
ordinary humati beings, ft was destined that I 
was to see this''man I worshipped die literally of 
neglect, a helpless and imbecile invalid needing the 
barest necessities of life—betrayed, deserted, and 
forgotten ! ” 

Christine Fielding trembled; the penetrating 
anguish in that broken voice caused exquisite 
pain : tears sprang to her eyes—tears which would 
not be denied. 

Dancroft was not looking at her; he had been 
carried away from the things of the moment. 
He was trembling and his voice had a broken and 
a hoarse sound. 

“ To realize the tragedy of my father’s end 
you should have lived through all we suffered— 
you should have followed my mother in her daily 
task of renunciation, her efforts to be just -to her 
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husband and children,” *he said when he could 
"speak agkin. “ You should have known the 
myriad difficulties of her position and so have 
appreciated what this end really signified to all 
of us. But even thoifgh you # cannot follow all 
thil you can realize the broad facts of such a case, 
and ( doubt not you can fmd the proper words in 
which to describe the act of a man who,.having 
been lifted from the gutter by a veritable angel, 
turned traitor to-” 

Christine looked up, her tear-stained §ycs were 
suddenly haggard, her face as white as death. 

“ No! ” she said, with extraordinary passion. 
She pressed har hands to her heart for a moment, 
she felt sick*with the fierceness of the pulsation. 
Then she said in a strained voice ; *“ You have 
some reason for hating ihy father, and you think 
now that he is dead that you ran'eome and toll 
me those terrible things against him ; but you have 
no proof—no proof! ” * 

Dancroft only smiled. 

My father’s invention was sold secretly, and 
the man who sold it was his assistant, Ford. With 
the money which came to him from this traitor’s 
work Ford bought a share in the business, which 
finally became his own property and which has 
attained to such gigantic proportions to-day.” 

Again Christine answered him hoarsely: 

“ It is not true—it could not be true! ” 

He stood looking at her as she faced him, 
quivering in every limb, 

•“ Doubt if you will. It is natural, after all, 
that you*should not believe this,” he said, “A 
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little while ago I told you that you saw only one* 
side of this man’s character, and as you haVe grown 
up learning to honour him, it would not be reason¬ 
able if you took my word alone; but the proof 
you want is here,” f he tappfid the breast-pocket of 
his coat as he spoke, “ and I fancy it is strdhg 
enough to convince even ypu.” h 

Christine stood and looked at the pocket which 
he had touched so significantly, and then she looked 
away. She was fighting a hopeless fight, and she 
knew it. .Whatever might be the nature of the 
proof he would bring forward she had really no 
need of this evidence, for she realized now that 
with his own lips her father had made confession. 
Those few words which had caught her ear that 
bygone night when she had entered the room so 
unexpectedly,"those words* which had haunted her 
and tormented r her took now their proper shape, 
ranking themselves as the strongest supporters of 
Dancroft’s cause.* But as a "drowning person will 
clutch at a straw, so Christine caught wildly at 
anything that might come to her help now. 

“ I shall indeed need proof to convince me that 
my father was capable of this—this baseness,” 
she said. “ Moreover, there is a good deal which 
seems to me to need explanation. Firstly, why did 
you not bring forward this accusation years ago ? 
Why, if you have had such a claim upon my father, 
did you leave his honour unchallenged all this 
long time ? ” 

“ For the best of all reasons,” Dancroft answered 
abruptly; “ because, although from the first my 
mother was convinced that Ford was the traitor, 
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'the game had been played so carefully that no one 
could ltMge a definite accusation against him.” 
He paused a moment, then said: “ My father’s 
health had begun to fail months before the blow 
came which killed hfm in the end. Ford had 
left the house, ostensibly to ease us of the burden 
of supporting him, an<^ had gone we none of us 
knew where; moreover, there was no one.but this 
man who had been in my father’s confidence, no 
other who had had definite knowledge of the wonder¬ 
ful dreams which had crowded his brain, no*he 
skilled as Fftrd had been in the mechanical labours 
of my father’s daily life. Alfr we knew was, that 
when my father learnt, as he did in due course, that 
the scheme S.t which he h*ad been working for years 
—the invention, the child of his bmin, had been 
taken from him and giv&n to the wo?ld as the work 
of another person, it brought death to him. And 
when I think of those last, dajk, miserable weeks 
of his existence, when* I think ofohe poverty which 
fell on my mother and my sisters, when I trace 
{he grey and sordid misery of these many years, 
I wonder to myself that I could have stood, as I did 
stand, and face the man who brought this all upon 
us and yet hav£ kept my hands away from his 
throat. You have just told me,” said Dancroft 
hoarsely, “ of the wonderful charity which Henry 
Fielding carried on for years. You tell me that he 
was loved for his goodness, but in the long story of 
his magnificent prosperity there is not one single 
record of his having turned his thoughts back to 
the man he had robbed, to the people whom he 
had defrauded! My father’s death did not touch 

7* 
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him; he deliberately let my mother starve. . . .” 
His voice failed, and the bitter speech was 
broken. 

Christine had moved from the table, and was 
now standing by the fire. c She was cold, cold 
with an aching bitterness which was worse than 
physical pain. 5 

“Andoyet,” James Dancroft said, recovering 
himself with an effort, “ clever man as he was he 
should have been prepared for the inevitable! 
For he was,not alone in his treachery. To do what 
Ford did,” he said, “ to carry out wh'at he must 
have planned long before he left my father, he was 
obliged to have another to work" with him. The 
man he used was a pitiful sort of an individual—a 
drunkard—and an incurable one ; a man only too 
ready to sell his name and his honour. And to 
such a man must belong now for all time the credit 
the glory of the work which was born of my father’s 
genius and perfected by yeaVs of struggling and 
unceasing labour! Of course,” Dancroft said with 
his ready sneer, “ Ford, or Fielding as he began to, 
call himself, had calculated on being as easily rid 
of such an accomplice as he had changed his name 
and lost his old identity. Once used, the man 
could be discarded; if he were given sufficient 
money he would eventually drink himself into his 
grave. But as the exception sometimes proves the 
rule so this drunkard refused to die. It is a sort 
of consolation to know that his existence must 
have been a perpetual menace, a constant source 
of irritation, if not of positive danger.” 

Once again Christine shivered. Only an hour 
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or so before, standing looking up at her father’s 
portrait,' she had for the first time read the story 
of shadow aifd suffering and even fear written 
in his face. She was learning now how true, how 
bjtterly true, the instflict of tty; artist had been to 
have brought that secret from the guarded heart to 
tht| eyes. 

“ There was, after all, some pretence *f honour 
in this man, who sold himself to Fielding,” Dan- 
croft went on in his rough way, “ for he seems 
to have recognized the enormity of .the wrong 
done to m$ poor father, and all unknown to the 
powerful man who had mastffred him for so long, 
he set himself rtie task of reparation. It was a 
slow and afmost a hopeless business, because there 
were months at a time when this m3n was literally 
Incapable; yet when tlie saner spelfs came, and he 
was able to defy the enemy drink, he took up the 
threads he had dropped. And. so wearily and at a 
great cost of mind and money ilh finally succeeded. 
He found my mother and my sister (the only one 
of her children save myself who is alive to-day), he 
helped them ; he was instrumental in bringing me 
back to England—I had gone out as a stoker on 
one of the P. ahd O. boats just about then—and 
when he died I was with him alone and wrote 
down the confession he made. That confession is 
with me now ”—once again he tapped his pocket— 
“ and jpinned to it is one from your father,” he 
added. “ Will you read these ? ” 

Christine looked at him; her eyes had a dazed 
expression. She shook her head. 

“ No.*’ 
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His dark face flushed and his eyes shone. 

“ You still doubt ? ” he said. 

She shook her head again, and dgain she said: 
“ No.” 

Moving round, she stood with her hands leaning 
on the back of the chair. 

“That last night my .father was with rtie,” 
she said*in a low voice, “ he left me a letter. In 
that letter he told me that you had come to him 
wi^h business which required immediate attention; 
that he was leaving me because of that business— 
leaving me custodian of all that belonged to him. 
I don’t know whether the knowledge of approaching 
death was on him then—I shall 'nevei; know this, 
but I do know that my father left me a great duty,' 
and more thaq this,” the girl said, with a break in 
her voice, “ wh;'st I have been listening to you I 
. have been remembering certain hours which my 
father and I spent alone in this room. I have 
seen his dear face' 'quite clearly; I have even felt 
that he was near me, and I know now that there 
was always something on his heart, something 
which, like his living grief for my dead mother, 
never, never left him ! ” < 

She ceased abruptly, and Dancroft waited for 
her to say more. 

Her next words were a surprise. 

“ What do you wish done ? ” she asked. " As 
my father said, I say; ‘There shall be restitution, 
full and complete.’ Show me how I am to do 
this ? ” 



CHAPTER IX 


Bancroft frowned and then stood looking at*hcr 
with a strange expression in his eyes. 

He knew she was beautiful in this moment, and 
the sentient quality of her beauty made his heart 
thrill; arid yet it was not wholly her physical 
charm which had the power to move him. She 
represented to him a* living ideal t she embodied 
those vague visionary creatures 8f his dreams and 
thoughts. He was by nature acutely sensitive to 
what was illuminating and paetical. Even when 
his life had been most dark and desolate, and his 
daily existence humiliating in the greatest degree, 
this power of losing the reality of his misery in 
dreams had belonged to him. It was a trait in¬ 
herited from his father, and had been at once his 
solace in misfortune and his protection from that 
moral deterioration which, to a weaker man sub¬ 
jected to the dreadful experiences which had fallen 
to his lot, would have been practically inevitable. 
He felt his heart stir within him as he looked now 
on Christine. 

There was a flush on Tier pale face and a curious 
expression in her eyes, a look of exaltation befitting 
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one whose spirit is prepared to make an amazing 
sacrifice. They stood a moment in a silence which 
neither could break. Then the fagt that she was 
strung up to such a sacrifice for one whom he had 
always regarded as being absolutely unworthy, the 
knowledge that thtf dead could claim such loyalfy, 
the fact that such a man could have had such a 
child, could have inspired Such beautiful and faith¬ 
ful love, inflamed his ready anger, and provoked 
another feeling curiously akin to jealousy. 

i' You speak as your father spoke,” he answered 
her in his toughest way, ” and I answer you as I 
answered him. Wfcat restitution can there be 
for such a wrong ? Do you suppose all the money 
in the world could give back to my mother all that 
she has lost ? , It can't make the dead live again. 
As for me,” *he stretched* out his hands, work- 
stained and disfigured. " Can you make these 
straight and smooth like your father’s hands ? ” 
he asked. “ Can^you lake • away from me the 
horrors I have seen—the unutterable degradation 
to which I have fallen at times merely to get bread 
to put in my mouth ? Restitution 1 The word’s 
a farce ! If you gave up every farthing you have 
you couldn’t even begin to rrtako things as they 
ought to have been I ” 

He spoke so roughly, so savagely, that the girl 
drew back from him, and at that moment there 
was a tap at the door, and Casson opened it. 

“ Did you ring, miss ? ” he asked. “ Will you 
take coffee here ? ” 

The man standing apart from Christine Fielding 
looked at her in almost a startled fashion. The 
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Way in which she responded to this conventional 
interruption—the apparent ease with which she 
covered her agitation, her nervous excitement, and 
her mental suffering—seemed very wonderful to 
him. • 

I did not ring,” she said, “* but you can bring 
the coffee.” » 

Caisson withdrew anfl shut the door quietly; 
there was a perturbed look on bis face. He had 
not stooped to listen, at the same time his curiosity 
had been aroused. This man was a strange kind 
of visitor ta come to Hunston Manor a? any time, 
and especially at such an h^ur. However, the 
butler kept his thoughts to himself, and instead of 
deputing one of the footmen to take the coffee tray 
into the library, resolved to carry it lymsclf. 

The advent of the servant had conic almost op¬ 
portunely to Christine. 

As Casson closed the door she sat down again 
in the arm-chair and looked thoughtfully at her 
adversary. 

“ You must forgive me, Mr. Dancroft, if 1 
suggest to you that you arc scarcely reasonable. 
In your letter, and at the commencement of our 
interview, you tejd die bluntly that you had come 
here for one purpose only—to exact justice. I 
have just told you that I am prepared to do every¬ 
thing in my power to meet you, and you answer 
that nothing I can do will be of the least use.” 

She Still looked very pale, but the expression 
in her eyes had changed, and she held her head 
proudly. 

The man frowned. Her dignity, her proud aloof- 
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ness, her calmness, put His own manner in an un¬ 
pleasant light. He felt uncouth and j awkward, 
and was irritated at realizing this.. 

“ There will be plenty for you to do—make no 
mistake about that,” he ^answered sullenly, “I 
only wanted to dAve home to you if I could, how 
pitifully poor this late attempt at settling things 
must 1$, no matter what you do.” 

Miss Fielding sat very still; after a pause she 
said : 

' “ But at least you must have some idea in your 
mind as to what you expect me to 'do ? I don’t 
suppose that you name here simply to give your¬ 
self 'the satisfaction of humiliating my father’s 
memory.” 

“I’m not so sure about that!” he answered 
her fiercely. L “ I begin to-think there is one good 
thing possible In this world, and that is revenge, 
even if the revenge gets no further than telling the 
ugly truth. It -ounds melodramatic, doesn’t it ? 
—like an old-fashioned play ; but it isn’t out of 
date, for all that! ” Then he paused for an 
instant. 

" Of course, I understand you,” he said abruptly, 
coming a step or two nearer. > “You are quite 
prepared to give us all the money we may want, 
just to settle this matter right away. You think 
money means so much to us that it can shut our 
lips and keep them shut for ever! Well, suppose 
we knock that idea on the head ? Suppose I tell 
you that we aren’t prepared to deal with you, 
but that we mean to let the world rush in here 
—that we mean to let everybody know*the truth 
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about this sainted father of yours ? What have 
you got t© say then ? ’’ 

Christine lifted her hand with a warning gesture, 
and he ceased speaking as the door was opened 
ag%in and Casson camS in, bearing the tray with 
coffee and liqueurs. He brought^hristine a message 

George Narborough has just rung qj>, miss. 
He says he won’t trouble you to go to the tele¬ 
phone ; he only wishes to know how you are, 
after your journey. He hopes you are not v<*y 
tired.” * 

Christine’s white face coloured painfully. 

“ Please thank'Sir George,” she said, “ arid say 
I am a littfe tired, but 1 hope to be quite rested 
to-morrow.” • 

As the butler went afl’ay a second*time Christine 
rose and moved to the table on whiftr the coffee tray 
stood. 

• 

Like a pang, the remembrance* flashed upon her 
of how many, many times she had stood in like 
fashion and poured out a cup of coffee for her 
father, and the significant realization of her separa¬ 
tion from him became at this moment a veritable 
anguish. The yearning for his presence—for pro¬ 
tection and comfort, for the mere touch of his hand 
—was so great that her self-control went suddenly. 

She turned swiftly aside and walked to the 
window. The light was dim there, and she covered 
her face with her hands. 

Dancroft watched her, and his brows contracted. 
He picked up his felt hat, and he turned it over and 
over in his hands with a movement suggestive 


also 

“Sir 
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of discomfort—it might Have been even uneasiness. 
Suddenly he spoke : his voice was quite) changed ; 
its rough tone was gone. 

'* If you are tired now I can come back again.” 

But the girl for answer turned round and moyed 
once more into th£ circle of light. 

“ I would rather that wl ' 1 came to some kind of 
settlement to-night, Mr. Bancroft,” she said, put- 
ing her hand to her aching head. “ I was wrong 
just now when I refused to read those papers you 
have brought. If you will give them to m& now 
I will rea'd them.” 

He took a note, case out of his pocket and ex¬ 
tracted two papers. 

“ This is what your father wrote,” ne said, “ ac¬ 
cording to my dictation.” 

He watched the girl as she read both papers. 
The one was a‘ brief statement of the facts which 
he had given her ■ the other an almost brutally 
frank confession a great wrong. 

As she came to the end and looked down through 
her tears at her father’s signature, Christine sud¬ 
denly stooped and put her lips to the name ; then 
she folded the papers and handed them back. 

" I must really insist that you will give me some 
idea of how you expect me to act in this matter. 
Because you must remember I occupy a position 
of some responsibility. I have many dependent 
on m^ many duties which I must fulfil.” 

“ You had better go to rest,” was his abrupt 
answer. “ You have had enough for to-night.” 

But she persisted. There was an astonishing 
amount of firmness about her. 
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“ In all this,” she saicf, “ your mother figures 
very largely, and I suppose you are acting with 
her ? ” 

He shook his head. 

‘VNo. I have told my mother very little. I 
waited till I had seen you. Natifrally our interests 
are identical, but I waiHed to be quite sure.” He 
paused, then he said abruptly: " My inothej- isn’t 
an easy woman, but that’s only to be expected 
when one remembers all she’s gone through.” 

“ But now that you have seen me,” said Christina* 
“ you are going to tell her the whole story!” 

He said : “ Yes.” 

There was silence between them again, and then 
Dancroft spokfe : 

“ Though I have come for justice, I .am ready to 
be just myself. You’re‘hardly morc*than a girl, 
and this is a big matter to tackle, % as you’ve just 
said you’ve a good deal of responsibility on your 
shoulders. You had * best havnn some advice. 
There is someone, I suppose, in your life to whom 
yqu could speak ? Someone you could trust ? " 

He had before him as he spoke the vivid recol¬ 
lection of George Narborough : firstly, when he 
had taken the girl m his arms with so much 
authority the night of her father’s death, and 
again when he had been with her on board the 
boat. He looked at her intently as he spoke, but 
Christine did not change colour ; her face was pale 
and grave. 

“ No, I have no one, and in any case I should 
prefer to do this alone,” she answered. . 

Dancroft was silent. His eyes had dropped, 
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and he stood restlessly- striking his felt hat against 
/the palm of his hand. When he spoke h£ said: 

“ It will be best for you to meet my mother; 
whatever is to be arranged will be decided by her. 
She is in London.” r ' ,< 

“ I will go to hfer to-morrow,” said Christine in 
that strained, tired voice. 

But he shook his head a‘t this. 

“ No ; she’ll come to you. I want her to come ; 
I want her to see the kind of place, or one of them, 
iff which Henry Fielding lived.” In his former 
rough way he said : “ Good-night,” and moved to¬ 
wards the door. 

Christine followed him. 

“ Are you sure—of coming to-mdrrow ? Will 
you let it be .early ? So—so much depends on my 
interview wifh your mother ” Then just as he 
reached the ddor, she said! “You are returning 
to town to-night, you will not walk ? The 
brougham can 1: ^ got ready at once or—or the 
motor.” 

“Iam used to walking,” he answered her curtly, 
and this time he opened the door and passed out. 

Casson came forward out of the shadow of the 
hall to open the entrance door foe him. He said, 
“ Good-night, sir,” but Dancroft made no answer. 

The butler looked after him as he strode away, 
with a perplexed expression; then he closed the 
door and went down the passage to the study. 

Christine was standing by the fire. 

“ Dr. Brathmore was here just ten minutes ago, 
miss ; but I told him I thought you were too tired 
to see juiyone now.” 
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Miss Fielding said: <% Thank you, Casson ; I 
am just g<jing to bed.” 

She spoke composedly. 

“ You haven’t taken any coffee, miss. Shall I 
ge^ you a little fresh,*or would you like some¬ 
thing else ? ” 

“ Nothing, thank yoh* Casson. I am only tired.” 
he was passing doVn with the tray Casson 
said i . 

“ Sir George wished me to tell you, miss, that 
he’d ring you up about ten to-morrow morning.”* 

Christine said nothing. She was leaning for¬ 
ward with her elbow on the projecting ledge of 
the oaken mantelshelf, and was looking into the 
fire i there vas something unutterably pathetic 
about her attitude. 

As he gave the tray he«carried to on# of his under¬ 
lings, the butler said to himself: 

“ I’m sorry now I didn’t let the doctor come 
in.” 

And yet in a dim, far-off sort of way Casson 
seemed to realize that the skill of the doctor could 
have done very little for his young mistress to¬ 
night. 



CHAPTER X 

Mus. Dudwc5rth had invited Sir George to dine 
with her the day following her arrival m town. 

Her house in towi had been let for the season, 
so she'put up at an hotel, and she had at once chosen 
some cheerful rooms for Christine wheft she should 
arrive. Mrs. *Dudworth had hesitated at first 
between a hAtel and the ‘big town house which 
Henry Fielding 'nad used so seldom; but loyal to 
her idea of drawing Christine away gradually from 
too close an adhvsence to old'associations, she had 
renounced the idea of the house; in fact, she 
intended to advise Christine to get rid of this 
part of her property. 

" What you want,” she said, discussing the 
matter with George Narborough,' “ is a brighter 
house and one a little more central. Poor Henry 
had a mania for big rooms and lofty ceilings, and 
fashion was the last thing he considered; but 
your wife must be in the fashion, of course 1 ” 

Sir George accepted the flattery conveyed in this 
speech, but at the same time, simply from a spirit 
of contradiction, he proceeded to give his views 
about the future. 
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“ When I have seen this house,” he said, “ f 
shall know better what to decide. Possibly I 
may find tt just t what we require.” 

It was this tone of his, this arrogance, which so 
annoyed Margaret Dud worth, and which argued 
so uncomfortably for the future. However, like 
a wise woman, she s^fered everything in silence, 
and|On this particular Occasion she went out of 
her way to be particularly nice to the young man, 
because she felt that Christine’s immediate de¬ 
parture for the country had really been a grant 
disappointment to him. 

“ Have you heard from £hrisline ? ” asked 
Narborough, the pioment he arrived. 

Mrs. Dudworth said “ No,” very quickly, and in 
the same breath asked : “ Have you ? ” 

He shook his head. 

“ I rang up on the telephone lat# yesterday, and 
again this morning, to inquire how she was ; yes¬ 
terday Casson spoke* and this'i^rning her maid 
answered me. The maid said Christine was well, 
so I suppose she is all right ; but I certainly thought 
she would have spoken to me herself. I mean 
to go down to Hunston to-morrow, Peggy, you know, 
and bring Christjne «up. My mother is coming to 
town this week on purpose to meet her.” 

Mrs. Dudworth sighed a little impatiently. 
Truth to tell, she was just a little hurt that Christine 
had not sent her one word after reaching Hunston 
Manor: • a telegram would have sufficed. This, 
however, she kept to herself. To avoid friction or 
controversy between them, Mrs. Dudworth had 
asked one or two other people to dine withjRoger 

8 " 
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and herself, and afterwards proposed a theatre. 

Sir George took her back to the hotel ’after the * 
theatre. As they passed into Mrs. f)udworth’s 
sitting-room, his eye caught at once the sight of a 
letter in Christine’s handwriting waiting on /the 
table. Margaret r Dudworth was kissing her boy 
and sending him to bed. ?\'r George picked up the 
letter^ hurriedly and wduld have opened it; but 
turning at that moment, the rightful owner of it 
caught him in the act and snatched it from him. 

>- “ You will find yours waiting for you; this is v, 
mine,” she said laughingly. 

" Aren’t you gqpg to open Christine’s letter ? ” 
asked Narborough, a moment or two later. But 
Mrs. Dudworth shook her head with a laugh. 

“ No ; be,content with your own.” 

Sir George bit his lip a little savagely. 

“How do I'know that there will be any letter ? 
Peggy, I’m getting so sick of all this ! The position 
is becoming usparable 1 ” 

Mrs. Dudworth threw her evening cloak on to the -= 
sofa. 

“ Then, my dear man,” she said a little coldly, 

“ the remedy is in your own hands.’’ 

“ What do you mean ? ” ' 

“ I mean that if you are not satisfied with 
Christine and her ways, let there be an end to your 
engagement.” 

“ Has she deputed you to say this to me ? ” the 
man asked in a voice full of anger. * 

“ No, she has not,” Margaret Dudworth said. 

“ Christine would never pass a matter of that sort 
over to a second person. I speak as I feek” 
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Sir George had turned red and now had grown 
very pale* 

“ Christine will find that I am not a person to 
be disposed of so easily. She has engaged herself 
tcfcme, and I shall hold ner to her word.’’ 

“ Because you lftve her so much—or be¬ 
cause-” 

Tfie sentence was not finished, but as si* bent 
over a bowl of flowers, Mrs. Dudworth’s hand closed 
a little more tightly over Christine’s letter. 

“ I am going to be very straight forward wfth 
you, George"’ she said, “ and I believe I am going 
to say things which you won’f like ; but I # must 
say them, aU the same, po you know, I think you 
are exacting too much. You want now to take 
every single thought of Christine’s* and control 
it. My dear man, the* thing is impossible—abso¬ 
lutely impossible 1 Grant, if you will, that Henry 
spoilt her, the fact remains thnJt Christine has had 
a life of extraordinary freedom an§*amazing happi¬ 
ness, and I foresee nothing but misery from 
your marriage unless you change your present 
tactics.” 

“ Christine is a c^iild,” said Narborough dog¬ 
gedly, “ and children must learn obedience.” 
Then he said hardly: “ You can’t go back on 
what you told me, Peggy; you assured me that 
Fielding was anxious that I should propose to 
Christine,, and if her father had these views, I 
don’t think anybody else’s opinion matters.” 

" Perhaps not.” Mrs. Dudworth paused, then she 
said in a,low voice: “ Still, just because I love this 
girl so much, i|nd because I am fond of you, George, 

8 * 
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I don’t want to sec you, too, make a, hash of 
things.” , 

“ A fellow can’t do more than I’ve done,” said 
the man testily. “ Whenever she has given me 
half a chance I’v£ tried my best to be nice ; #ut 
Christine has a way of freepthg one up; she is so 
cold, and I am afraid sli£'has grown to think too 
muclrof herself. Of course, it is a ridiculous 4dea, 
but sometimes I have thought that perhaps she 
doesn’t feel I’m big enough. I mean, that she 
imagines, perhaps she ought to marry a chap like 
Darlington, for instance, with a title as old as the 
hills.” * 

“ You dear, foolish thing,” said Mrs. Dudworth. 
“ How little you know her ! Christine is the most 
unworldly creature possible. She has been brought 
up so simply that money means nothing to 
her.” 

Sir George picked up his overcoat and slipped 
it’on. 

“ Well, I’m going down to fetch her to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“ We promised her two whole days,” said Mrs. 
Dudworth. 

“ To-morrow evening, then.” 

" I would go down with you,” said Mrs. Dud¬ 
worth, “ but I half promised Roger to go back 
with him.” 

“Oh! I think I had better go alone.” He held 
out his hand, and as he did so he said : “You are 
misjudging me just a bit, Peggy ; I do care for 
her, and I’m'in earnest. I’ll try and be as patient 
as I possibly can, but I’m not going “o give Christine 
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up. She gave herself a*nd her future into my 
hands, an<J I hold them there.” 

“Good boy,”*said Mrs. Dudworth, with a laugh 
that was rather forced. “ That is the right way 
toitalk.” 

But she did not la%gh when slle was alone. She 
felt extraordinarily uneasy. 

“ if Christine only hail someone else,” sli& said 
to herself; “ someone belonging to her who would 
have the right to act for her, someone who could 
be stronger than I am. One tiling is very suft, 
there is no hope in George. He is pig-headed, and 
I begin to be half afraid he could be cruel.” 

She went back to the fireplace and stood a mohrent, 
looking into flie red embers ; then with a little sigh 
she opened Christine’s letter. 

It consisted of only a lew lines : 

“ Dearest (the girl had written),—Forgive me 
for not writing to you earlier tl.afl this. I have 
had matters of great importance to attend to since 
my arrival here yesterday, matters so big that I 
cannot touch on them now. I shall see you soon, 
and then I will explain better. I write now to 
tell you that I am going away from Iiunston for 
a couple of days. I will let you know when I 
return, and when we can meet. 

“ God bless you, Peggy, my darling, think always 
of me as 

“ Your very loving 

“ Christine.” 

* t * * * * 
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Sir George was staying for the time being at his 
mother’s house, although Lady Ellen wqs still in 
the country. When he reached the house this 
night he looked eagerly at the letters awaiting him, 
and pounced on the one tying on the top whifjn 
bore Christine’s handwriting^ He tore the letter 
open, standing in the hall, and when he had read 
through the few lines he swore sharply to him¬ 
self. 

Christine had written hurriedly, stating that she 
hall found an unexpected amount of business which 
required her attention, and that she <• was afraid 
she would not be able to see him for a few days. 
Sir George felt hot with anger. 

He went up to his own suite of rooms and flung 
the letters he had brought on to the table ; but as 
he was pacing the room impatiently and moodily, 
he glanced at these letters, and with a shrug of 
his shoulders and another ugly word, picked up an 
envelope and ldoi^ed at it with a sneer on his lips. 

It was some time since Constance Knox had 
written to him, except when his mother used her 
as a secretary. He frowned a little as he saw the 
address of a fashionable hotel stamped on the flap 
of the envelope. 

With an impatient exclamation he tore open 
the note, and as he read it his brows contracted 
sharply in a frown. 

“ Dear Sir George (Miss Knox wrote),—You 
will no doubt have heard from your mother that 
I am no longer staying with her. I have parted 
from Lady Ellen with very sincere gegret, for she 
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has always treated me with the greatest considera¬ 
tion. Indeed, I would have remained with her if I 
had been permitted to do so; but my uncle, whose 
unexpected coming has made such a difference in 
rrt/ life, has planned out a new career for me. My 
reason for writing totyou is to ask you if by chance 
you have not destroyecuthem (which no doubt you 
hava), you will be so goocf as to return to me certain 
rather stupid letters which I wrote a year ago. Most 
women, you know, have their sentimental moments, 
and when they are lonely and not too happy they 
are apt to do foolish things. That puts* my case 
in a nutshell. We are staying here for another 
few days, then we are going to motor through* Brit¬ 
tany ; later, Ve shall go to Paris and on to Venice 
and a tour through Italy.—Believe roe, yours very 
sincerely, 

“ Constance Knox.” 

Narborough was conscious of a ufBst uncomfort¬ 
able sensation. The matter, of course, did not 
touch him seriously ; still, he felt as if someone or 
something had played him an ugly trick. It 
surprised him enormously, and annoyed him, too, 
in a sense, to realize that Constance Knox should 
be independent. In truth, if Sir George had 
analyzed his thoughts, he would have found that 
of late he had been regarding Miss Knox’s undoubted 
attachment to himself with a certain amount of 
complacency. It had been certainly agreeable, in 
the face of Christine’s curious treatment of him¬ 
self, to ^ave been able to remember that there 
existed anotfi«f woman who, in common parlance. 
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was breaking her heart for his sake. He, recalled 
now that his mother had told him something about 
some relations with whom Constance was in corre¬ 
spondence, but he had not ^iven the matter much 
heed, and her letter, therefore, found him quifce 
unprepared for the hews it cop feyed. 

Of course, it was very .ridiculous of him to be 
annoy: d at Miss Knox’s good fortune; but* he 
was not in a mood to prevaricate with himself, 
and this letter coming at the same time as Chris¬ 
tine’s mo£t unsatisfactory one, worked his ill- 
temper into a veritable rage ; and it was'on Christine 
he vented the force *wf his anger. That Miss Fielding 
expected him to obey hcr t wishes was very evident, 
but in this, at least, Sir George Narborough intended 
to teach her d lesson. 

He scribbled ,.a few words to Mrs. Dudworth 
before he went to bed, and he let her see that he 
was extremely annoyed. 

“ I cannot conceive what kind of business it 
is that Christine has to look after, but I mean 
to go down to-morrow as I told you.” 

He half expected some protest to this note, but 
none came, and on the following afternoon he 
travelled down to Hunston. 

He had to drive up to the house in a fly, since 
he had thought it wiser not to announce that he 
was coming. 

When he reached the house, however, and passed 
into the hall with an air of mastership, he found 
that he had taken a journey for nothing, for Miss 
Fielding was not at Hunston. 

Sir George did not hesitate to put (Jhsson through 
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a thorough examination, and the butler told him all 
he knew. , 

“ Miss Fieldirtg went away early this morning, 
sir. No, sir, she did not take her maid with her. 
Site said she might be 1>ack to-morrow or the next 
day, she wasn’t quJ^ 1 sure, bu? she would let us 
know. I made so bolS.^sir, as to ask if I might 
attdhd her, but she said as she did not waa^any 
one. She added, sir,” said Casson in his quiet 
way, “ that she was about to do some very im¬ 
portant work which the master had left Jier.” * 

Then the* butler put himself and the household 
at Sir George Narborough’s disposal, but it appeared ^ 
that Sir George had no intention of remaining. He 
ordered the motor to be got ready, and he drove 
away, leaving Casson with the unpleasant sensa¬ 
tion that when this young man jhould be really 
master at Hunston Manor things would go very 
differently to the pleasant way. in which they had 
gone during Henry Fielding’s lifetime. 



CHAPTER XI 

Christine had not closed her eyes all that night 
following on her interview with Dancroft. She 
went to bed, but slsep was impossible, and when 
'Barker' came to call her she was already up and 
dressed. 

James Dancroft had left her with the under¬ 
standing that Sie would corftmunicate with her to 
let her know when his mother would arrive, and the 
morning was still young when ( a note was brought 
to her by a boy -tm a bicycle. The note was from 
Dancroft. 

“ On thinking matters over,” he wrote ; and from 
the address on the notepaper, it was evident that 
he had put up for the night at the nearest town— 
“ I have come to the conclusion that* it will be better 
for you to go to London and see my mother. She 
will then give you her own wishes. Possibly she 
may not desire to come down here just for the 
moment.” He then wrote the address in London 
where she would find his mother, and added; “ I 
shall be glad if you will go up as early as you con¬ 
veniently can to-day. I am leaving at qnce for 
London, and we can meet there.” 

122 
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So Christine gave her maid orders to put a few 
things info her travelling-bag. 

Barker Ward-of her mistress’s departure alone 
with great surprise and even anxiety. 

N '.‘ Please let me come* with you, Miss Christine,” 
she begged, but Christine was firtn. 

“ I don’t know that J shall be away very long; 
in ayy case I can take c&re of myself.” Thet^she 
added, for she felt that the servants required some 
little explanation from her : “ It is business which 
is taking me, Barker, very, very important busi¬ 
ness which • my dear father would have done 
if he had lived, and which I , must do in his 
place.” 

And these 'words in a sense satisfied the maid, 
for she, better tlym all, perhaps, was in the position 
to know what the significance of Christfhc’s devotion 
to her father’s memory really was. 

It was strange to ^the girl to find herself quite 
alone. She shrank into a corner oT* the railway 
carriage and closed her eyes wearily. The real 
meaning of what lay immediately in front of her 
had not come to her as yet j all connection with 
Dancroft was blurred except the one big fact, 
that great inexorable fact that the father she 
mourned, the father whom she had adored, had 
achieved his greatness by an act of treachery, and 
that it had never been granted to him to make 
atonement. And beyond this one big fact there 
was the hervous, conscious resolution, the deter¬ 
mination no matter what it cost her to wipe out, 
if she coyld, this stain from her father's memory, 
to act as sheVvas convinced he would have acted, 
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to restore as she was equally convinced he would 
have restored. 

It was not until she had alighted - from the train 
at the London terminus that she realized that she,., 
was about to meet a new* and perhaps a more 
formidable enemy. * / 

The crowd at the station bewildered her; she 
hard iy knew which way to turn, and it was with a 
sensation of relief that she found herself addressed, 
and turning saw James Dancroft standing beside 
hcf. t 

“ I came up in the same train,” he said in his curt 
way, “ and as I saw you standing here I thought 
I miglit be of some use.” 

He hailed a cab as he spoke, but when he had put 
Christine into* it he did not follow her. Instead, 
he mounted the box beside the driver. 

The girl’s nervousness increased as the cab 
rolled away and carried her -through a labyrinth 
of streets alPVSaring the same dull aspect. It 
seemed to her as if this journey was intermin¬ 
able, yet when at last they stopped in front of 
a quiet-looking hotel a wild sense of despair settled 
upon her, and she had a natural yearning for some¬ 
one belonging to her to be witli her now. 

As the cab door was opened, however, she 
stepped out bravely, and followed Dancroft into 
the hall. 

He paused just for a moment when they were 
inside and no one was in hearing. 

“ I must prepare you,” he said hurriedly. “ You 
will find my mother very harsh, very bitter. If 
she tries you too much you must remember what 
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she has suffered, and you must endeavour to put 
yourself'in her place.” 

“ Thanlc you*” said Christine, “ I am prepared 
for everything.” 

He looked at her for a moment, and frowned 
slightly; then, without another word, he led the 
way indoors. He left^ Christine in the drawing- 
roop —a depressing apartment, with no air and,very 
little light. 

“ If you will wait here,” he said, “ I’ll see if my 
mother is ready to receive you.” 

Christine* did not sit down—she Stood and 
looked out of the window, a id she shivered as 
she stood. There was a racking pain in her head,- 
and she felffaint and hofribly weary, but above all 
she felt frightened. She had told .him that she 
was prepared; but in her heart she knew that 
she was a long way from being* ready to suffer 
further and perhaps inevitable abuse of her 
father. 

He returned very soon. 

“ Will you come now ? ” he said. 

And if Christine had looked at him she would 
have noticed that he was very pale. 

She followed him Obediently, mounting the dark, 
narrow staircase with knees which trembled beneath 
her. 

She was never conscious how she passed into the 
room into which he led her. Just for the moment* 
all was blurred; then she awakened to the kno^ 
ledge that two eyes were resting on her with * an,* 5 
expressiqtii so vindictive, so terrible, that she shrankj 
back involuntarily. 
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James Dancroft moved forward quickly and 
pushed a chair towards her. 

“ Won’t you sit down ? ” he asked. 

But Christine shook her head. 

“ I prefer to stand.” 

She did, howevlr, rest her ^lack-gloved hand on 
the back of the chair, and/vas vaguely glad of the 
supfcrt. 

“ Let her stand, James,” said the old woman, 
who was sitting by the fireplace. She was a very 
tlfin woman, and her age was the age which comes 
from suffering, from constant unremitting toil, 
from lack of contort, lack even of those things 
which are absolutely necessary to the life of most 
ordinary people. About her shoulder^ there was a 
grey shawl, and on her head a widpw’s cap, and the 
skin of her face seemed as'grey as the shawl. She 
was so thin, she looked so frail, only that burning 
fire in her eye spoke of strength. 

“ Yes, let‘her stand,” she said. 

Though she did not look in that direction, 

Christine was conscious that another woman was 
* 

in the room standing by the window, conscious 
that another pair of eyes was regarding her intently 
and with curiosity. 

Mrs. Dancroft’s fingers were plucking nervously 
at the fringe of her shawl. 

” So,” she said, after a painful pause, “ so you 
are Henry Fielding’s daughter—daughter of that 
abominable thief and treacherous wrecch; and 
you have come here of your own- free will no 
doubt to hear what I have got to say about 
him.” 
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Christine looked into* those terrible eyes and 
courage surged into her heart. 

“ No,”ishe said, “ I have not come here to listen 
to your hatred of my father; I have come here 
' because I feel it my doty to consult you, to know 
your wishes, so that I may d(j what my beloved 
father would have done had he been alive.” 

The old woman sneered back. ^ 

‘^That’s not a good beginning,” she said. “ Your 
beloved father lived a good many years, and there 
is no record of his having tried to do what we m«an 
to make yojr do.” 

Christine coloured hotly. 

“ You are making an assertion,” she • said.- 
“ What proof have you* that my father did not 
try to make atonement ? You judge him by 
one act. I am not going to defend l4iat act. If I 
could give my life to wipe it out*I would do that 
gladly; but you n^ver knew the man at whom 
you sneer so easily as I knetv hh‘*. You have 
taught yourself to hate him, and because of that 
you condemn him absolutely.” 

The old woman cut into the speech. 

“ James,” she said, “ I will not be insulted.” 

The man standing by the table shivered as he 
saw the shiver run through Christine’s slender 
figure. 

“ I think-” Then he spoke with an effort: 

“ I think,” he said, “ that we make a mistake 
by starting with recrimination. Miss Fielding has 
come here, mother, to disjuss the future.” 

The yo/tng woman at the window moved forward 
here. 
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“ Yes,” she said, " for*goodness sake let us get 
to the future; what is done is so old; .I’m tired 
of it, I want something new, something that means 
life.” 

Mrs. Dancroft turned on her son and on hei r 
daughter. ^ p 

“ You had better leave us,” she said with a note 
of cold passion in her ve£e. “ This is my affair, 
ancfl am not going to be dictated to by any one of 
you. I shall say what I please and when I please, 
apd I’d best warn you,” she said, looking again 
at Christine, “ that I don’t mean to spare you. 
You stand in the place of your father to me, and 
I shall deal with you as I should have dealt with 
him.” The girl had turned and left the room 
with a flounfe, but Dancroft had not moved. He 
was looking! at Christine,,and Mbs. Dancroft was 
looking at her Gon. 

" James,” she said very distinctly, " you’d best 
follow Anne„ You’re not wanted here.” 

The man met his mother’s eyes. 

“ This is my business as well as your's, mother, 
and I’m going to stay.” 

The old woman plucked at her shawl, and then 
she turned on Christine. 

“ If he stays he’ll do nothing to help you—let 
that be very clear. As you’re the child of a traitor, 
it would be queer if you didn’t think to make use 
of anything or anyone who’d be easily fooled by 
you, but my son won’t be of much usp. You’ve 
got me to deal with, and there’s very little mercy 
in my heart for anyone that belonged ^o that cur 
and lying thief.” 
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The man made an* involuntary movement 
forward as though he would indeed have offered 
tangible ffotection to the girl who stood facing his 
mother. But Christine had her courage well in 
hand. » 

“ I am not afraid*” she said, ^answering the old 
woman coldly and with dignity. “ I am ready to 
meet everything which'must come!” 



CHAPTER XII 

Miss Fielding returned to Hunstqn Manor an 
hour or so after Sir George Narborough had beer, 
there. A telegram announcing her arrival was 
received, and the motor-car was sent.to the station 
to fetch her, 

Christine-looked quite word' out when she 
reached her hofne, and without exactly understand¬ 
ing why such a feeling should come, Casson was 
sensible ofgreat relief that Sir George had not 
waited on the chance of seeing his young mistress. 

Miss Fielding heard of Narborough’s visit in 
silence, and opened such letters as were waiting 
for her. The afternoon post had brought a few 
loving words from Margaret Dudworth. Tears 
rushed to Christine’s hot aching eyes as she 
realized once again how tenderly she was loved 
by this woman, and with what exquisite tact Mrs. 
Dudworth treated her. 

“ I will write to Peggy,” she said to herself as 
she put aside the letter, “ and in a little while— 
when—when things are settled here, I tyill get her 
to come to me.” ? 
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Though she was fatigued a nervous excitement 
thrilled 'Christine. She dressed for dinner and 
came downstairs and sat in solitary state in the 
big dining-room, but her eating was only a pretence. 
There was far, far too "much pressing on her heart 
and on her mind. * 4 

When coffee was brought to her, she told Casson 
that she would have it'in the library, the rjttmt 
which for ever would be fraught with such poignant 
memories; and when Casson had waited on her, 
she signified to the servant that she wished to spdhk 
to him. s 

“ I want to let you know,”.*she said, “ and I 
want you to let the others know, that two days'hence* 
I shall have some guests Here who may stay a very 
long time; the^—they are people who had a very 
great claim on my father, and for wh&m my father 
intended to do all in his power had he lived. Now 
that he is not here tx> do this, it is my duty to act 
for him ; and, Casson, I wanted to say’ fo you before 
Mrs. Dancroft and her daughter come, that I shall 
regard it as a personal favour if you and all of those 
who work with you will do the best in your power 
to make the life comfortable for—for everybody. 
Things may be diffiiult sometimes, and you are 

sure to feel the change—but-” she broke off 

there. 

“ You may rely on me, Miss Christine," the butler 
said; “ and I am sure I can answer for all the 
rest. Thete isn’t a one who wouldn’t do their best 
to please yj>u.V 

Christine thanked the man, and her lips quivered 
as she did so v , then when she was alone, she sat 

9 * 
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down by her father’s writing-table and for a time 
putting her elbows on the table, she rested'her head 
on her hands. • f 

In this tranquil, familiar, well-loved place she 
was lured into a spell of dreamy forgetfulness. 
It was a moment (of pause arid Christine felt that 
she needed this pause, for flic future which lay just 
'beyond threatened to tax her courage, her strength, 
and her pride almost beyond endurance. Just for 
a little while she put thought away and drifted into 
a ‘kind of t lethargy. It was the natural outcome of 
her bodily and mental fatigue. Sire had gone 
through so muck since she had left Hunston in 
the morning. Just for a little while all that she 
had to remember, all that she had tb do, became 
blurred. Bu‘c this spell of peace, was short-lived, 
for even as she^ sat there \Vith her head resting on 
her hands, Casson came back, and brought a message 
to say that Sir George Nafborough was at the 
telephone and wished to speak to her. 

Christine got up and her face was hot with colour ; 
then she sat down weakly. 

" I—I don’t feel equal to speaking through the 
telephone to-night, Casson,” she said. There was 
almost an appeal in her voice. •' And quickly the 
servant answered to that appeal: 

“ I am quite sure you are not fit for it, miss. I’ll 
just tell Sir George as you have gone to your room, 
being tired out, and we do not like to disturb 
you.” ' 

And he turned and went away before Christine 
could offer any protest to this. 

Her heart beat nervously once a|ain. She was 
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fully re-awakened now not only to all the practical 
discomfoVt and misery which the invasion of her 
home by these alien people must signify, but awake 
to the fact that she had another great duty to 
perform, one which she‘must do at once. 

Her marriage with George Nalrborough was now 
practically impossible. ^During the last few months 
she had never tried to analyze her feelings vviffW 
this man was concerned. He had certainly at¬ 
tracted her in the beginning and his attentions had 
flattered her. If life had continued ig. the old 
simple, happy fashion, possibly Christine might 
have awakened to the knowledge that she required^ 
more from the man wlm was to be her husband 
than graceful attentions. But even though she 
had felt again jnd again that Georgje Narborough 
was a man lacking in many of thosg qualities which 
appealed to her, still the fact that her father had 
wished her to marry'him, and, qgain, the fact that 
she had freely entered into an engagement with 
him, signified a great bond. Apart from thjs alto¬ 
gether Christine was really very lonely, and in 
cutting herself adrift from Sir George she would 
be parting with one who (even though only for a 
little while) had tit least occupied an intimate and 
an important place in her life. 

She had never stopped to ask herself if she had 
been in love with this man. Since her father’s death 
everything about her had been changed, but her 
nature walk so sweet in itself, that she could not but 
be toucher! b^ the pertinacity of Sir George and by 
the constant assurance of his devotion. For it must 
be remembered, that however annoyed and irri- 
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tated Narborough had been by the events of the last 
few months, he had been careful to veil this from 
Christine. To Mrs. Dudworth he had, as ive know, 
given full vent to his feelings, but with the girl 
he had been very careful; and Christine’s remem¬ 
brance of him wasf’ tinged, therefore, now with a 
certain amount of pathos. „ 

had, moreover, a certain admiration for his 
practical view of life ; and there came to her a sharp 
regret that she could not put upon his shoulders the 
burden which she had to carry. She felt surely 
that Sir George Narborough would have a very 
quick way of dealing with Mrs. Dancroft. To share 
with him the secret which now was poisoning her 
life was, however, absolutely out of the' question. 

“ Some day, perhaps, I may be able to tell 
Peggy, but no ope else. OK ! no one else.” 

The need, however, to let Sir George know that 
her engagement cguld not possibly continue had 
become imperative. 

Brushing the tears away from her eyes, there¬ 
fore, Christine took up her pen and wrote to him. 
She did not stop to choose her words, she wrote 
simply, very gently, and yet with decision, an¬ 
nouncing that circumstances of a wholly unexpected 
nature had arisen in her life which compelled her 
to break her engagement. 

She indulged in no expressions of sentiment, 
but she hoped that the man would be able to 
discern the heaviness of spirit and regret with 
which this letter was charged. 

Tears; were rolling down her face again as she 
put it into an envelope and addressed it, and then 
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she scribbled a very blurred note to Mrs. Dud- 
worth. 

" Dearest (she wrote),—I have come back again 
this evening. My busiAess did not keep me as long 
as I expected. I want you, Pe^gy, darling, to try 
and make George understand that my letter is not 
written from caprice or* ?hat I have changed thh»gc. 
for' any other reason except that which I have 
given him. Some day perhaps I may be able to 
tell you all I have gone through since my father’s 
death; but now, Peggy dear, all I can Tell you is 
that I am not free to marry Geyge; that, indeed, 
my life from to-night will be altogether different: 
I wrote you in my last let’ter that I had to do some 
work which Daddy left me to do. This work takes 
the form of giving a place in my Home to some 
people who have a right to come here ; people 
who belong to his o'.d life, those days about which 
you and I never knew anything, must not 

think I am being imposed upon; my duty is too 
clear for that. Whatever might have been doubtful 
and difficult to understand was made quite intelli¬ 
gible to me by my father’s last letter. I don’t want 
George to be very ‘unhappy. I feel as if I had 
treated him very hardly ; he has been so kind and 
good and patient with me. It will seem strange 
to you that I should say I have never appreciated 
his kindness and his patience so much as I do to¬ 
night, when I have written separating myself 
from him) » # 

“ Dearest Peggy, I am very unhappy in one sense, 
and yet most happy in another, because I feel that 
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Daddy relied on me to do what I am doing and 
that now his soul will be at peace.” 

When this letter was sealed, Christine got up 
and walked about the rdom for a little while. 
She was crying sflently. She' felt as if she were 
saying good-bye to all that had belonged to her 
wppy childhood and giflhood. She yearned for 
tangible comfort, for tender words. Peggy would 
come to her, she knew that, but sweet and con¬ 
soling as Peggy would be, there was the natural 
craving for something stronger, for tire love which 
George Narborougji had professed with so much 
"fervour. In this, the hour when she sent him away, 
she found herself clinging to him, and just for a 
little while she broke down at the thought of what 
she had done. ^Nevertheless, though her face was 
tear-stained, she was quite calm when Casson came 
a little later. ' 

“ It is idlT late to send these letters to-night, 
Casson,” Christine said, “ but I want them to go 
first thing in the morning ; someone had better 
ride over to the town with them.” 

“ I’ll take them myself, Miss Christine,” Casson 
said, and there was something* like affection in his 
glance as he followed his young mistress out of the 
library into the hall, and then stood and watched 
her as she passed up the staircase to her own 
room. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The one day which intervened, before the comftig 
of those whom Christine had bitter reason to call 
her enemies, was occupied largelyijn discussing busi¬ 
ness arrangements with the head of the London* 
office, which* controlled the vast business from 
which she derived her wealth. 

When she had left tlfc Bancroft^ tlte day before, 
Christine had driven to the office in the City. She 
had put before the manager her desire that 
some responsible post should be foftWl at once 
for a young man in whom she was very much 
interested. 

She had found very little opposition to the ful¬ 
filment of this wish, only it was pointed out to her 
that there was really no available opening at the 
moment, except perhaps in one of the Colonial 
branches. 

Christine had been too fatigued, too nervous 
and excited to go thoroughly into the matter, so 
she had desired that the head of the office should 
come dowr! tc»Hunston oik the following day. She 
felt that she might speak in a sense openly to this 
man, who had worked for so many years with 
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her father, and in whom she knew Henry 
Fielding had reposed great confidence* and re¬ 
liance. , 

“ I am not really asking you to put Mr. Dan- 
croft into another person’s place,” she said, 
when this Mr. MiJ^vard arrived*and the matter was 
discussed between them. “ All I require is that a 
shall be made for Jfrm, one which will give 
him a certain amount of position and will ckrry 
with it good money. Although I am not acting 
di»ectly on my father’s instructions,” the girl said 
earnestly* “ I know that in making such an arrange¬ 
ment as this I an^doing what he would have done. 
'It will not be necessary, of course, to take every¬ 
one into my confidence,” Christine* added, the 
colour coming and going in her cheeks as she 
spoke, “ but* to you, Mr. 'Millward, I am speak¬ 
ing as freely as* I may. Mr. Dancroft had a great 
claim on my father—a claim/which dates back a 
great many^ears,' and had, indeed, originally con¬ 
nection with his father. Circumstances arose to 
put this young man in a wrong position. In 
memory of my dearest father and to uphold his 
honour, Mr. Millward, it is necessary that I should 
do everything in my power ‘to give back to Mr. 
Dancroft some of that which he should have had 
all these years, and I can conceive no better plan 
than to let him share in the responsibility of the 
work done by the firm. In other words, to let 
him earn the income which I desire/ he shall 
have.” 

Mr. Millward, a middle-aged man, sat with con¬ 
tracted brows listening. He seemed to be pon- 
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dering what Christine was saying. Suddenly he 
looked up, and his brow cleared. 

“ The name seemed familiar to me,” he ex¬ 
plained. I was wondering where I had heard it, 
and now I remember. *It must be about three or 
four years ago that your father jpoke to me about 
some people of the name of Dancroft. He seemed 
to be a bit worried aboift them. They came fr™*> 
the 'north, originally, I believe, and Mr. Fielding 
was very anxious to find them.” 

Christine caught her breath with a sound like 
a sob. Those words, vague and unsatisfactory 
as they might be to others, constituted to her 
a veritable defence. They took away froifi the" 
memory of <Henry Fielding the reproach which 
had been so terrible to her to listen to, that re¬ 
proach that he had nt*ver attempted to come in 
touch with those belonging to the man whom he 
had wronged. 

“ It must have been this very youJT^man and 
his family whom my father was anxious to find,” 
she said as calmly as she could speak. “ I want 
you to write to Mr. Dancroft and ask him to call 
and see you. You will find him very rough, but 
he seems to me »strong and capable, a man who 
might do big things if he were in the right groove. 
Whether he is clever or not is, however, outside 
any question. He must be helped, and we must 
do this at once. I have put my wishes before you, 
and I shall rely on having them carried out. This is 
hardly so' much a matter of business,” the girl 
added earnestly, “ as justice.” 

She felt a great sense of relief after Mr. Mill- 
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ward had gone ; indeed, she was conscious of some¬ 
thing akin to pleasure when she let hersolf picture 
the difference that would be now worke<| in James 
Dancroft’s life. 

In the afternoon she vfent for a long ramble 
by herself througjj the woods and fields. On her 
return she found that several people had called, 
sicad this brought her ba'cK uncomfortably to the 
realization that the eyes of the county were Upon 
her, and that there would be much gossip and com¬ 
ment and exclamation over the arrival of such 
strange guests as Mrs. Dancroft and her daughter 
at Hunston Manon 

' Wh’en she had come away from that most un¬ 
pleasant interview with Mrs. Dancroft, she had 
passed down the hotel stairs like one stunned. The 
bitterness, the venom, the unconcealed hatred 
of the old woman, were elements with which she 
had never yet had to contend. Their effect upon 
Christine Vcxs pitiful. 

James Dancroft had followed her out of the room, 
and as she paused a moment before leaving the 
hotel, he had spoken to her, asking her if he could 
not get her a cab. 

Christine had accepted his effer. They had 
stood in silence whilst the cab was called, but just 
as she was about to drive away Christine had called 
the young man to her. 

“ I have no right and I cannot exact this,” she 
said in a voice that was broken and trembling; 
“ but oh ! I do beseech you if you have 'the power, 
spare me the one great misery of having this made 
public. I—I thought I should be strong enough 
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to protect him, but I '.e now that I may do every¬ 
thing in my power an yet I may fail if—if you do 
not show some mercy. 

He did‘not answer her immediately. He had 
looked at her, a|id then he was looking away, in 
his curt way he hatl said: 

“ You seem to be making ofie great mistake. 
It is true that we—my taother dbuld blacken your 
fatlfer’s memory if she chose to ; she could also 
raise up a great scandal, but do you realize that 
she could not get a farthing out of you unless you 
chose to give it ? The truth is that Ve’ve no 
real hold on you, you know. Y^u had best grasp 
that fact,” the man said doggedly, “ before you- 
go a step further. However much we may abuse 
you, we cannot really hurt you unless you choose 
to let us do so.” 1 

And Christine had % answered him‘passionately : 

“ Do you think that money counts ? I would 
have gladly given you every peftny I have if only 
you could have left me those things which have been 
so beautiful to me ! ” 

He had bitten his lip, and his dark eyes had grown 
soft; then he had said abruptly : 

“ I don’t knoy that I can do much, but all I 
can do I will. I was ready and keen enough to 
fight your father; that was man to man. But I 
am not the sort to make war with a woman ; and 
perhaps if I had realized what I realize now I should 
have acted.differently.” 

They had said no moi£, he had stepped back, 
and the cab had rolled away, carrying Christine 
to the City ; but more than once in her lonely 
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walk this day she had remembered his words, and 
she had felt a shred of comfort in the knowledge 
that, though he could be so rough and even savage 
in manner, he was not wholly without fefeling. 

Indeed, she fo’and herself unconsciously building 
upon him as a kind of ally where his mother was 
concerned. His tlunt assertion of the fact that 
,t]jey could not legally forke her to do a thing for 
them, was not merely a proof of his straightfor¬ 
wardness, but it gave her an insight into what 
was really passing in the minds of those belonging 
to him. ' If it was the money that the old woman 
and her daughter wanted, might it not be possible 
• to give them all they asked for, and so exact 
silence ? For, after all, to attack tl)e memory of 
Henry Fielding without obtaining those substan¬ 
tial advantages which now awaiced them would 
doubtless affoid them very little satisfaction. 
Here, at least, was material to make some comfort. 
Christinerw. truth, hardly gathered as yet how 
James Dancroft’s frankness had helped her in this 
dark hour, or how much reliance she put in his 
promise to stand between his mother’s spiteful 
enmity and herself. 

* * * * * * 

Sir George was making a call when Christine’s 
letter putting an end to their engagement was 
delivered. He had pondered the question of Miss 
Knox very carefully, and he had decided that he 
would go and see her., He had no intention of 
allowing himself to be treated in a cavalier manner 
by Constance. Moreover, he was a trifle curious 
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to know mare about her/ and in his present mood 
he felt tljat there might be some little satisfaction 
to be derived from coming in close contact with 
this womafn whom he convinced himself was merely 
playing a part with him. 

He had prepared himself, of course, for some 
little change in Miss Knox, ne\fertheless, her ap¬ 
pearance took him by stsprise. 

She was exquisitely dressed, and looked remark¬ 
ably handsome. Several people were with her 
when he arrived, among them a tall, elderly man, 
whom she introduced to Sir George as hef uncle. 

“We are, however, more than»yncle and niece,” 
she said, “ for I have been adopted as a daughter.”* 

Sir George % was an adept at small talk, and when 
he liked could make himself very agreeable. 

He waited till* the other people had gone before 
he indulged in sentiment; then Vhen he found 
himself alone his tone changed. 

“ So you are rich and happy, aild you. life is going 
to be a fairy story. And you take the first ad¬ 
vantage of this happiness to write me a perfectly 
odious letter.” 

He said all this lightly enough, but he was watch¬ 
ing Miss Knox cajefully. He saw that she changed 
colour, although she was evidently determined to 
carry the matter off lightly, and, in particular, to 
impress him with her indifference. 

“ I don’t think it was odious,” she answered. 

" It was a very ordinary little note.” 

“ Was it ? f I don’t qui^e agree with you, and I 
don’t mind confessing that it upset me a good deal 
to have such a letter from you.” 
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Constance Knox bit her lip, and her face was 
crimson for an instant; then with a touch of 
bravado in her manner, she said : 

“ Oh! I daresay it surprised you.o When a 
woman has been'ia fool sh« must always be a fool, 
I suppose.” { 

“ I wonder whj 1 you call vourself by such harsh 
words ? ” the man said, oi, 

But she only shrugged her shoulders and ner¬ 
vously began to speak of his mother. His manner 
surprised and disturbed her. 

“ Lady Ellen was so good, she let me come away 
at once, although, I am afraid she must miss me.” 

“ About that *\here can be no doubt,” said Sir 
George; “ still,” it was his turn ( to shrug his 
shoulders ncyw, “ when fairy stories happen, ordi¬ 
nary people must be put on, one side.” He changed 
his note suddbnly. “ I really came not to say 
this kind of thing,” he said, 11 but to tell you how 
awfully £lc.d I am to know of your good fortune. 
I always felt that you were a princess wandering 
outside your proper sphere, and though, of course, 
we shall lose you and your friendship, I am still 
sincere enough when I say that I am glad that you 
are going to have so much happiness.” 

Constance Knox rose and moved away from him. 
She did not want him to see that there were tears 
in her eyes. She had been coaching herself for this 
possible interview, and she had resolved to be so 
strong and so proud; but he disarmed her. He 
gave her the impression (why she cpuld hardly ex¬ 
plain) that he was not Happy himself, and the mere 
suggestion of this brought home to her the cer- 
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tainty that indifference, where this man was con¬ 
cerned, would never be possible to her. The return 
of her uncle at this moment prevented any further 
intimate conversation. 

All Sir George cojild Tlo was t f press the hand 
Constance gave him, and to hole! it a little longer 
than was absolutely necessary, and as he walked 
away from the hotel he Mis well pleased with him¬ 
self.* For he had felt the tremor which had run 
through her whole being as their hands had clasped, 
and he knew that with this woman love fyad been 
no transient ‘thing, and that if he chose he could 
force such a confession from her l*j»s. He had had 
so much to vex him, so much to sting and fre't his 
vanity of late^ that this little episode had a much 
greater significance than it would Have had in 
ordinary circumstances. 

It was in this mood of restored self-complacency 
that he returned later in the afternoon to his 
mother’s house and found Christine’s letter. Al¬ 
though prepared for some further vexation in 
connection with the girl, and his plans for the 
future, the man was wholly unprepared to have 
the engagement broken, and Christine’s letter 
conveying her wishes in this respect came in the 
nature of a blow. He was, of course, horribly, 
bitterly vexed, but the matter touched him too 
keenly for anger. As he realized the enormous 
and unpleasant difference this would make to his 
future, Narborough caught his breath. There 
were so many, fnany things*to be considered. 

On the instant he determined, that by every 
means in his power he must prevent this separation. 


10 
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“ This is all Peggy’s fault! ” he said once be¬ 
tween his teeth. “ If I had had my way, Christine 
would never nave drifted out of my hand; she 
did care for me! She is not the sort 8 of girl to 
have listened tcte me as she did that night if she 
had not cared. ' And if she was fond of me then, 

why should she not-” He stopped abruptly 

in his thoughts as a sudden suggestion came to 
him. “ Unless there is another man! ” But al¬ 
most immediately he dismissed this ideaj the 
only rival he had to fear was this morbid, wholly 
ridiculous, hysterical sentiment about ,her father. 

He paced tljf * room, thinking and planning; 
not without a gigantic struggle would he be deposed 
from the sovereignty Which Christine Fielding's 
money would give him, and the sweets of which he 
had already' 1 commenced ts taste. 1 

“ I must humour her in ,a sense; opposition 
would be fatal.” 

The ?<Stllt of ‘his careful and anxious thought 
was that he sat down finally and wrote a few kind ' 
words tinged with just the right note of sadness » 

“ My happiness is to minister to your wish even 
at the sacrifice of all that is most dear to me,” he 
wrote; " but I cannot accept to be sent out of 
your life or to lose all I hold precious so suddenly. 

1 must see you. I will run down to Hunston at 
the end of this week. I feel you need me. Am 
[ right ? At any rate, believe always you have 
n me a devoted friend,and a lover.” 

This letter despatched, Sir George felt easier 
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in his mind. He even wdnt so far as to make plans 
for an immediate and very quiet marriage. 

“ After which,” he said to himself with a cold 
smile, as he dressed for the evening, “ she may weep 
as much and as often <jn her father’s grave as she 
wants to! ” 



CHAPTER XIV 

The morning of the day on which the Dancrofts 
we$;e to arrive there was a sense of excitement 
and an unusual movement prevailing at Hunston 
Manor. 

. Christine had made all possible arrangements 
for the comfort of those who w'ere coming ; but 
Mrs. Dancrofi; was quickly demonstrating that no 
matter what was being done,for her benefit nothing 
would be right except that which she commanded 
herself. 

Three tfilegrams -were received in the course of 
the morning changing the hour of her arrival, and 
when finally she fixed on a train it was her decree 
that both a carriage and a motor-car should be in 
waiting at the station. 

Immediately after her father’s death Christine 
had given orders that his bedroom should be closed. 
She had resolved that no one should ever use it 
whilst she at least was there to prevent this. It 
was by no means the largest room in the house, 
and it was very simply furnished. 

In going through the house with her house¬ 
keeper Christine had chosen the most impor¬ 
tant of the guest-chambers for Mrs. Bancroft’s use. 

148 
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The window commanded a most magnificent view 
over the* country, the room was most beautifully 
furnished^ - it had a boudoir attached, and was in 
every sense of the word a delightful and luxurious 
apartment. 

Miss Dancroft* would be dole to her mother 
in another beautiful room. But somehow, as 
Christine Fielding pacecf to and fro in the hall 
wafting for her strange visitors to arrive, she felt 
wearily and nervously that she must be prepared 
to have all her plans upset. 

And sure’ enough, Mrs. Dancroft jjp.d scarcely 
alighted from the carriage and,‘supported on her 
son’s arm, had barely entered the hall, before she 
began to show of what metal she was made. 

Perhaps in the long ago, in thos£ days upon 
which James Dancroft’had dwelt* with so much 
pathos when speaking of the past to Christine, 
there had been something soft jmd gentle in this 
woman’s nature, but now there seemect to be 
nothing but bitterness, cruelty, and relentless 
hate. 

Christine had advanced with her hand extended, 
but the old woman put her on one side. She stood 
and looked about her trembling with excitement 
and with exultation. She leaned on a stick and 
slipped her arm away from her son’s supporting 
hold. 

“ So—so-” she said, " this was one of his 

houses 1 Only one of them! Very fine I Very 
fine indeed—Quite a palace. Oh, yes, the best 
wasn’t too good for our dear .Henry Fielding 1 
One sees that at a glance ! ” 
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Her daughter, who had followed in the motor¬ 
car, and now entered, gave an impatient sigh and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“ I should like (.to go to pay room,” she said to 
Christine. \ 0 f 

Though she spoi e without her mother’s bitter¬ 
ness, she yet managed tq.put a great deal that 
was disagreeable into the tone of her voice. 

It was her brother who answered her. 

« You can wait a minute or two, I suppose,” 
he said sharply. 

He had w>.ced t as he had seen his mother push 
aside *.Christine’s w outstretched hand. Just for an 
instant he had felt impelled to stretch out his own; 
but the girl had drawn back instantly with a shiver, 
and biting his lip savagely lie drew back also. 

There was something witch-like about Mrs. Dan- 
croft as she stood in her bfack shabby clothes 
leaning Ijgayily on-the stick and darting her piercing 
eyes from side to side. She muttered to herself 
frequently as she took the first survey of what was 
to be her home, then suddenly she stood erect and 
pointed with her stick at the portrait of Henry 
Fielding over the mantelpiece. 

" James," she said, " you will see that that thing 
is taken away. Do you suppose that I am going 
to live looking up at that vile face every day of 
my life ? ” 

And Dancroft answered the old woman almost 
roughly. 

" Come,” he said, ‘“that is enough; you are 
tired, you had better go upstairs.” Then he ad¬ 
dressed Christine for the first time. “ Will you let 
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a servant come and show my mother to her room ? ” 
he said.. “ My sister Anne can go with her.” 

Christine was trembling in every limb and was 
as white hs a ghost. . 

“ I—I will take Mrsr. Bancrotf and your sister 
upstairs myself , v sne said, and t/rning, she made to 
go up the stairs. * 

Anne Bancroft at one* moved forward to follow 
hei, but the old woman still stood where she was. 

“ That picture has got to go,” she said doggedly. 
" There’ll be some one in this big grand hous», I 
suppose, that can take it down. I *waht to see 
it done now, at once.” • ^ 

But her son answered her again in that'harsh 
manner. 

“ There is a time for every things mother," he 
said ; “ you caft't begin by upsetting*the house the 
moment you come into it. Come, you are not good 
at walking upstairs, I’ll help you.” 

The progress up the stairs fras a tedious one. 
From the first landing Christine paused and 
watched Mrs. Bancroft’s painfully slow ascent. 
She led the way herself to the rooms she had 
chosen for the new-comers. 

Although she*did not express it in open words 
it was evident that Anne Bancroft found her 
surroundings more charming even than she had 
imagined. 

The room she was to occupy was one which 
Mrs. Budworth had generally used when she was 
at Hunston,«and the girl^s eyes gleamed with satis¬ 
faction as she passed into this room and glanced 
about her. She was keen enough to appreciate the 
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extraordinary change in their fortunes, for she had 
grown heartily sick of poverty, although she had 
been too young to realize the misery of her father’s 
death. She even condescended to thanko Christine 
for escorting her ipstairs, byt she did it awkwardly, 
for truth to tell si e was not quYte.at her ease with 
Miss Fielding. \, 

“ Thanks. I can get £|lqng all right now,” she 
said; and then, as Christine was passing quickly 
out of the room, she added : “ I suppose there’s 
some one to wait on me. I didn't have time to 

C 

get a maid in town.” 

Christine /assured her on this point, and as 
she \yent out leaving Miss Dancroft alone, she 
closed the door, and, pausing a moment, put her 
hand to her head. 

The nervoqs tension wa§ horrible, the feeling 
which these people had brought into her home, 
hitherto so beautiful in its tranquillity and its 
tender memories, frightened her. She felt at this 
moment'as if she could not possibly endure all 
which faced her now. 

One of the maids came in search of her. It 
appeared that Mrs. Dancroft, having finally reached 
the room set apart for her, had, of course, refused 
to occupy it until at least she had seen every other 
room. Consequently a procession was made all 
over the house and every room shown, even 
Christine’s own, which had really been the girl’s 
apartment ever since she had been a baby, and 
was perhaps the most modest in the house. 

James Dancroft had gohe downstairs to the hall 
again. He felt angry, but he felt also miserable 
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with a new kind of misery, a sense of remorse, some¬ 
thing more heart-reaching than any which he had 
experienced before. His mother’s vindictiveness 
seemed almost contemptible to him in this moment. 
As he had once said to»Christine/to fight with her 
father was one ‘thing, to wage/war upon a girl 
quite another. And his mothers studied cruelty 
and insolence was peculiarly hard for the man to 
suffer unprotestingly. Yet to prevent this was 
beyond him now. 

During the slow progress from room to room the 
old woman. grunted from time to fund, saying 
nothing, however ; but when she ,i$jp*tl i# back again 
to the rooms which had been prepared for lie/, she- 
said: 

“ I want to sleep where he slept# I want to 
have the things that ware his.” * 

And Christine lopked her in the eyes just for 
an instant, and answered coldly, even hardly : 

“ I am sorry, but my father’:? room is.^Jpsed— 
closed by my orders, and no one shall occupy 
that room—no one ! ” 

Then her composure gave way at last, and 
turning, she went quickly out of the room. 

There was on t|ie landing above an old window- 
comer, where as a child she had been wont to play, 
and there she went now and flung herself face 
downwards on the cushions, not to weep, for she 
suffered too much for the relief of tears, but just 
to pause awhile, to gather together her strength, 
to call up alj her courage. She stayed there a 
long while; then she rose and went down the 
stairs. 
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The hall was empty. Just for a moment she 
could almost pretend to herself that all that which 
had just passed had been a dream, a horrible 
dream. I 0 

Casson came fb find her ae she stood there, 
and he brought her some letters. * 

“ Will dinner be at the usual hour, Miss Chris¬ 
tine ? " he asked. f ‘ 

And Miss Fielding replied that she was 'not 
quite sure. But added: “ I will let you know 
as r soon ps I have spoken to Mrs. Dancroft. She 
may perhap^wish to dine in her^own room.” 

Wljen she was' alone Christine glanced at her 
letters. There was one v . from Margaret Dudworth, 
several from acquaintances, and one from Nar- 
borough. Slie paused a moment before opening 
this latter, and v then did so hurrie'dly. 

Sir George would have beeft well content if he 
could have seen the effect which his letter produced. 

Thc-a^rs which had refused to flow just a little 
while before came now. 

If he had written angrily it would have been 
different; but his studied simplicity and pathetic 
desire to please seemed to ring so true that the 
words, “ I feel you need me,” went straight to her 
heart. 

Indeed and indeed she did need him, or some¬ 
one like him; someone who would be gentle and 
helpful and tender with her! She had feared 
at first the advent of his answer to her letter, 
but now that it had come it was very sweet to her. 
His quiet refusal to be put aside seemed to Christine 
eloquent of the love he had so often professed. 
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In this moment she felt herself clinging to him 
almost with a sense of desperation. She told herself 
she had bqpn mad to try and cut herself adrift from 
him, to send him from h^r and to snand quite alone. 
She resolved to sqe Sir George, awl though she could 
never tell him all, she would l(jt him understand 
that she prized the devotion he offered beyond all 
description. Further than that) Christine did not 
go *even in her thoughts, for the future stretched 
before her so doubtfully, so darkly. g 

Margaret Dudworth’s letter she put aside to read 
later that night; it would be a correlation, and 
she would need consolation most*s'cfrely. / 

She was resting back an the couch with her 
eyes closed when James Dancroft came down 
the stairs slowjy. His brows contracted as he 
looked at her, and noticed with»what an effort 
she rose. 

“ I have persuaded my mpthcr,” he said, 
abruptly, “ to remain in the room which yftfrhave 
given her. There is a woman who has been 
accustomed to live with her, and who knows her 
ways, this woman will arrive to-night. She would 
have come with us, but she had to travel down from 
the north. I tftink,” he said curtly, “ that the 
coming of this woman will relieve you of a certain 
amount of bother. My mother is not used to grand 
servants and their ways.” 

Christine stood by the fire. Spring as it was 
the winds were cold and the warmth of the fire 
was very pleisant. She^aid nothing, but he saw 
that she was stronger, and he* felt that though 
6he might still need all his pity she would rather 
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suffer threefold what she had to suffer than realize 
that this pity was offered to her. 

Something' in her attitude roused his resent¬ 
ment. She was Jsuch a slim thing, so young, yet, 
as she stood thdre coldly'she e seemed to have a 
strength which fjje himself might have envied. 
She seemed too, to be so far apart from him, 
so consciously his superior. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ Well,” he said, ” I’m off. I daresay it will 
be® hard work at first, but perhaps they will shake 
down sooner than one might expect.” 

Then Chrism, i roused herself. 

* “ You are going ? ” she said. “ You are not 
going to stay here ? ” There was open dismay 
in her intonation. 

“ Stay ! I sfay here ? It is all very well for 
my mother: she is an old whman; and for my 
sister: she is a girl. What I’ve done I’ve done 
for •th c 'C? please understand that, not for myself.” 

He moved towards the entrance door, and 
Christine followed him. 

” Mr. Bancroft,” she said, “ I want to speak 
to you." 

'* Well ? ” he turned. 

” 1 wish to ask you if you had a letter from 
my—my father’s—from the firm ? ” 

He said ” Yes,” and an instant later added: 
'* But I have nothing to do with these people; 
I’ve got my own business, and I’m not quite ready, 
you see, to take charity.’^, • ' 

The way he sajd this word brought the colour 
rushing to Christine's tired, pale face. 
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“ I think you are very, very hard to deal with,” 
she answered; "there is no question of charity. 
The way is open to you to work, to share late in the 
day perhaps, but s till to share.” 

" Work ! ” he laygheti sneeringly. " No office 
drudgery for me,‘thank you. I’m choose my own 
life, my own profession. When »I want help I’ll 
let you know.” • 

"ph!” said Christine, and the word escaped 
her almost like a cry, “ how terrible all this is—how 
terrible! ” 

She walked back to the fire, and he stood and 
looked at her steadily; then he*and tlycrc 
was a curious inflection in his v^icc : 

“ I told you the other night when I came here 
you ought to have someone to work With you in 
this. It isn’t fatr on you. It's Joo much for 
you-” 

Christine swept round and faced him, the tears 
were rolling down her cheeks. 

" Everything could be made fair, Mr. Bancroft,” 
she said, " everything—even the most sorrowful 
part—could be made to seem less terrible if—if only 
all of you would meet me half way.” 

He frowned for*an instant, then he smiled a 
rather disagreeable smile. 

“ You are dealing with savages, you must re¬ 
member,” he said. “ We have had none of the 
refining and beautifying influences which have sur¬ 
rounded you ever since you can remember. As I 
told you the otfcer day, you are not obliged to do 
what you are doing; but if you choose to 
keep up the hypocrjsy of your father’s good 
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weu you’ll have to 


pay a big price, that’s 


He was gone before Christine could say anything 
more, even if sh| had wished to speak.- . 

As a matter of fact his last speech, given so 
roughly and so tudely, took 'away from her in¬ 
stantly that feeling of reliance, even of sympathy, 
with which he had inspired her when she had last 
seen him in London. 

His ever ready sneer for her father’s memory 
carried a full measure of hurtful bitterness. 

“So,* 1 she said to herself, " I have to meet 
this and 'Scan. wjth it single-handed. I thought 
■perhaps he would have helped me, but I ought 
to have known better.' He is every bit as cruel, 
as horrible, and as merciless as his mother 1 ” 

Her hand closed over George Nsrborough’s letter, 
and once again there ran through her a natural 
thrill as she let herself grasp the truth that here 
was rwp who loved her, and who would protect 
her because of that love, if only she could bring 
herself to ask for that protection. 

She went to find her housekeeper and prepare 
for the coming of the woman who was to wait on 
Mrs. Dancroft. In a sense she was relieved that 
there should be someone in close attendance on 
this terrible old woman. At the same time Christine 
prepared herself for the advent of yet another 
enemy. 

Before going to her room to dress for dinner 
she sought Afine Dancroft, desiring to know from 
the girl what her mother would wish to do that 
evening. 
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Anne was in the midst of having her boxes un¬ 
packed. # She had found time to spend a fair 
amount of the money which Christine had pro¬ 
vided, and all sorts of finery wefe heaped about 
her. Like Mrs. Cqpiston, she was inclined to re¬ 
gard Christine’^*very simple attire with a certain 
amount of scorn. Certainly t’*ere was nothing 
about Miss Fielding’s black garments to suggest 
that she possessed such vast wealth, and Miss 
Dancroft had been quick to notice that Christine 
did not wear a single jewel. 

She was shrewd again, however, to realfze that, 
though she herself was handsome ;VA*way, there 
was a charm and an attraction about Christine 
Fielding which she would pfo^ably never possess. 

This annoyed the young woman,, and served 
to keep alive the.sentiment of dislike which, accord¬ 
ing to her mother/ was the proper feeling she 
should entertain for Henry Fielding’s daughter. 
The truth being that though she was scV\sh^ and 
perhaps a little grasping, and the illusions of youth 
had been knocked out of her long ago, Anne Dan¬ 
croft was not really bad-natured. She professed 
ignorance now as to what her mother would wish 
to do, but condescended, after a while, to go and 
find out. 

When she came back with the information that 
Mrs. Dancroft was tired, and would remain in her 
room, Christine gave a great sigh of relief. She 
was destined, however, to have no lengthened 
spell of rest. ,As she and Anne sat at dinner later 
on, Miss Dancroft vefy smartly arrayed and 
cautiously watching Christine a't every turn to 
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see how she manipulated the difficulties of various 
dishes, a message was sent down to say that Mrs. 
Dancroft wanted to speak to Miss Fielding after 
dinner. c 

“You had better go a°nd get Jt over,” Miss 
Dancroft said briskly. “ Mother’s a rare one for 
keeping on, and ft you didn’t go to her she’d as 
like as not come down and make a scene in front of 
the servants.” 

Christine’s face had flushed and now was very 
pale. She .said nothing, however. Eating with 
her was a pretence, but Anne enjoyed her dinner 
thoroughly, tnht ft to say, she would have enjoyed 
"it if Casson and the two footmen had not been in 
the room. She managed very well all things 
considered except when she upset a glass of claret; 
and she grew talkative whefi by and by the servants 
withdrew and she and Cliristide were alone. 

It was evident she had no intention of spending 
her .-’Ifo-' in a quiet countrified fashion, evident, 
too, that she expected Miss Fielding to launch 
her into such society as there was round and about 
Hunston Manor. Though she was common and 
her speecli every now and then made Christine 
wince, there was something human and natural 
about the girl; and unconsciously Christine found 
herself turning to the thought of making a friend 
of Anne and so helping the situation. 

The fact alone that Miss Dancroft never spoke 
Henry Fielding’s name argued that she was free 
to a great extent from resentfuhanimus which 
ran like poison through the veins of her mother 
and brother. 
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Whilst she was still chattering a second message 
came to "her from Mrs. Dancr oft: “ Miss Fielding 
was to go to her at once.” » 

Casson gave the message with all diis usual de¬ 
ference. It hual^ the servant to see the hurried 
way in which his young mistress rose from her 
seat. * 

The maid who had bfought him the message 
froih Mrs. Dancroft had exclaimed at the strange 
nature of the old lady. t 

“Seems queer-like in her head, that she do,” 
this girl said to Casson, “ sending for,M'gs Fielding 
just as if she was a bit of a scfiocflgirl. They’re, 
a funny lot, that’s what I thin!/they are. What do 
you think, Mr. Casson ? ” 

Casson had rebuked the maid, but m his heart 
he had agreed with her. ’ i 

They were a funny lot! There was something 
about the coming of these people which he did 
not like, something which boded good for rurone 
in Hunston. A day or so before he had congratu¬ 
lated himself when Sir George Narborough had 
gone away in such a bad temper that Miss Chris¬ 
tine’s marriage appeared to be a matter for the 
remote future ; bht he told himself now that he 
would infinitely prefer a man like Sir George to 
rule at Hunston, hard master as he surely would 
be, than suffer the present arrangement for any 
long period. 



CHAPTER XV 

Three or four days later Sir George went down 
again to JHunston Manor. His complacency was 
entirely resfP^ed? He had received several letters 
from Christine, in all of which the girl let him realize 
that she would work in with his will. The man 
had hardly*expected so much submission. 

He had only seen Mm. Dudworth once. She 
had been summoned to Ireland urgently, called 
thence by her husband’s sister, a woman to whom 
sh$-*ras dearly attached and who was seriously 
ill. It was a great regret to Margaret Dudworth 
that she could not be with Christine at this time. 

“You know,” she said to Sir George, “she is 
not alone at Hunston. There are some people with 
her now. I cannot quite maks out whether they 
are connections of her father’s or not, but evidently 
they have some claim on Christine, and I think this 
is the business about which she wrote to you.” 

It was not a pleasing matter to Sir George to 
be told that any connections of Henry Fielding 
had cropped up, for despite thereat advantages 
of his marriage with Christine, he never lost sight 
of the fact that her father’s beginning had been 
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humble and mysterious, and his real status a most 
disagreeably inferior one. 

“ If poor relations are going to worry her,” he 
said, “ there is the more reasdb that someone 
should take cafe of*her.*’ 

And in this sentiment Mrs. Dudworth entirely 
agreed. Nevertheless, she felt fpxious, for though 
Christine had told her nothing of the truth, she 
ielj. intuitively that some great trouble had come 
into the girl’s life, brought in all probability by 
these people who were now staying with her. • 

“ As soon as I can leave Ireland,”’ she said to 
Narborough, “ I shall go down k> Htm^ton myself. 

I don’t think Christine would,be willingly imposed 
upon, but her attachment tourer father was so extra¬ 
ordinary that it would open the way for*unscrupulous 
people to trade vpon such an unusual and devoted 
love.” • 

“ She Is a child,” Narborough said, as he had said 
once before, “ and money or no money, she •’■'.'quires 
care, and I mean to look after her, Peggy! ” 

Christine had intended to meet Sir George at 
the station in the car herself; but already she 
had been taught a lesson; her movements now 
were not her own,to command. 

Mrs. Dancroft had expressed a wish to drive that 
afternoon, and further had ordered Miss Fielding 
to accompany her. Therefore, when Sir George 
reached Hunston he found only Anne Dancroft, 
whose air of being absolutely at home surprised 
him disagreeably. Neither was he attracted by Miss 
Bancroft’s appearance. *He found her appallingly 
common and her speech positively hurt him. 
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He did not waste much attention on her how¬ 
ever, but paced to and fro in the hall, waiting for 
Christine to return. Her absence roused all his 
old impatient aiinoyance. Surely when f she knew 
he was coming she should hive been there to receive 
him! 

When the carriage finally arrived it contained 
only Mrs. Dancroft; aitd it was the footman 
who gave Sir George the message hurriedly, that 
Miss Fielding had got out at the gate as-she pre¬ 
ferred to walk through the grounds. 

Sir George was in a mood ripe for anger when 
he set forth tt>.gc and meet Christine, but as he 
saw her coming towards him his feelings were 
abruptly changed. To say that he was surprised 
by the difference in the girl would be to describe 
his feelings inadequately. • Her appearance gave 
him a shock. * 

Christine walked as though she were weary in 
every-hmb. Her face in the broad black hat she 
wore looked thin and colourless. She advanced 
some time without seeing him, then all at once she 
caught sight of him, and in that instant the man was 
well repaid for all the discomfort and vexation 
he had experienced. There was no mistaking the 
significance of the light which flashed into Chris-, 
tine’s eyes or the colour which rushed into her 
cheeks. It was over again such a moment of sub¬ 
mission of response as had come when he had spoken 
of his love that bygone night on the river and had 
asked her to be his wife. 

She stretched out both her hands in involuntary 
fashion to him, and he, moyed at once by the 
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simple pathos of the action, drew her close to him 
and murmuring her name tenderly, stooped and 
kissed her. 

And it was at this very moment* that James Dan- 
croft, whose vj^it v^i-s uhexpected as far as Christine 
was concerned, lining along from the village in a 
swinging fashion, turned a corner and saw them 
together. Just for an imtant Dancroft paused and 
his face wore a curious expression ; the next he 
went on his way, and strode past, neither looking 
at them or vouchsafing any greeting to Miss 
Fielding. 

The sound of advancing steps* hatr roused Chris¬ 
tine from a brief spell of consoling sympathy 
amounting even to happine'ss, and as she looked 
round sharply and saw Bancroft, her‘face was hot 
with colour, anciher heart hot with, shame. 

It was not a senSe of humiliation from modesty 
alone which held her, it was the sweeping back of 
that intolerable shame which sight of thia.aJher 
man signified. For the coming of James Dancroft 
at such a moment carried, indeed, a weighty 
significance ; it recalled her from what might have 
been to what really was. 

It confronted Jier suddenly with a new and a 
harder duty, the task of holding the happiness which 
seemed to her only possible through George Nar- 
borough’s love, and still remaining protector of the 
secret of her father’s past! 



CHAPTER XVI 

And as f .was inevitable, Sir George began almost 
immediately to question, and to question closely. 

The appearance of Dancroft, whom he had 
quickly recognized, brought back with a rush 
the resentful remembrance that he was as yet out¬ 
side the knowledge of what was really passing in 
the girl’s life at this time. Christine just at first 
pleaded to him. 

“ I want to forget lots of things,” she had said 
gJmcSc passionately. “ I want you to help me to 
forget them.” 

And Sir George answered this appeal by taking 
her hand and caressing it. 

“You must always turn to me,” he said} “if 
there is anything to bother you; you must bring 
it to me, Christine. I knew that you were being 
worried in some way or another; that is why I 
came down, and why I wanted to be with you. 
Now, my dearest, you are going to tell me every¬ 
thing in a little while.” 

At Christine’s wish 'they sauntered about the 
grounds. She had a horror of taking him in¬ 
doors, of putting him in close, contact with the 
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people who lived there now. For a few moments 
Sir George humoured her. 

They talked of Peggy and of Roger and his 
doings at Jiton ; they spoke of his fnother; he gave 
her a compte rendu of his own life since they had 
last met; bulNshf felt only too surely that he was 
quivering with curiosity and even excitement, and 
at last this could be contained no longer. Sud¬ 
denly, abruptly, he put a question to her : 

That man who came up the path just now, who 
is he ? what is he doing here ? ” 

Christine went white to the lips as she answered: 

“ He has come to see his mo^ier £n<J his sister ; 
they are staying with me.” 

Sir George frowned sharpfy-. 

“ But-” he began, he was going # to say, “ but 

this fellow is common^ he looks Kke a tramp, a 
labouring man,” apd though he Checked himself, 
and these words were not spoken, his sentiment 
was expressed only too eloquently in his silence. 
Christine answered these unspoken words aiCei^a 
slight pause. 

“ I daresay you will find it strange that these 
people are here,” she said in a low voice; “ but 
they have a right to be here, George; they—they 
belong to my fafher’s early life.” 

“ Yes,” said Sir George, “ I gathered something 
of this sort from Peggy; but what relations are 
they ? ” 

Christine paused a little while, and then said: 

“ They are no relations at all.” 

“ No relations! ” ech^tfd Sir George; “ but-” 

And the girl broke in hurriedly : 
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‘.“® ! 1 **» * seem strange to yen 
md there is a good deal that I cannot explain to 
you, George; but, believe me, they have a right 
to be here| 

“ Possibly,” the man answered, after a little 
pause; “ but they have no if^Vto make you 
look as you are looking now, no right to dominate 
your life. I have fcnly just seen them, but a glance 
is enough to tell me the class of people they are. 
My dear little girl, do you realize that you axe 
surrounded by crowds and throngs of people who 
will be only <too ready to pretend that they have a 
claim upon, yw ? i This is the fate of everyone 
who 1 has a great deal of money. I am not saying 
a word against yoitv-being charitable. I know 
what your nature is ; you would like to give to all 
the world, but there are limits, Christine dearest, 
there are limits.’( ' t L ’ 

They had reached a part of the park where there 
was a seat. Christine sat down and bit her lip. 
^he dad hoped to have evaded this conversation, 
at least for a time, but she saw how futile this 
hope was ; how inevitable, how more than natural 
it was that George Narborough would want some 
explanation of the Dancrofts’ presence at Hunston 
Manor. She answered him wearily: 

“ I know that what you say is very true,” she 
said; “ but strange as it may seem to you, I am 
not being imposed upon. As I told you just now, 

I must repeat, these people have a right to be here, 
a right to share in all I have.” 

“ I think,” NarboroughS^id, and he did not speak 
immediately, “ I think, dearest, this is a matter 
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which should be handled by someone else. If 
you do not wish me to take it up, although as 
your fufure husband undoubtedly I am the proper 
person to, handle all these kind of cases, why then 
let someone else act jn my place—your lawyers, 
or that man fti -tjie City, your father’s confidential 
clerk and manager. He seems a shrewd man. I 
understood before you went avfay that you were 
passing all the charity cases through the hands of 
the firm, and that it was one person’s duty prac¬ 
tically to attend to these tilings.” 

Christine caught her breath sharply.* 

“ Yes, but this is not an ordinary jasg of charity. 
Indeed, it is not. These people have a clairh—a 
claim which I cannot put ar.bW.*’ Then she turned 
to the man and stretched out her ,hands again. 
“ Oh ! don’t let us talk about it,” she said* with a 
break in her voice., “ I want to lie happy when I 
am with you.” 

Sir George took her hands and kissed them, and 
then he kissed her again. Nothing would 
been more satisfactory to him than this break¬ 
down of the girl’s spirit, if the circumstances 
surrounding her had been unchanged; but there 
came upon him the unpleasant feeling that he 
really was in a* very little better position with 
Christine than he had been during the last few 
months. That is to say, that despite their en¬ 
gagement, he really stood outside her intimate 
life, and was still a long way off from being master 
of her and of ordering her ways. 

He ceased*abruptly, Jufwever, to ask questions ; 
instead, he exerted himself to soothe her agitation, 
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to make himself, if possible, a real comfort and a 
real necessity to her, and he succeeded amazingly 
well; so much so, that when he spoke of returning 
to town, Christtie found herself almost „ pleading 
with him not to go. ,» 

A little later, however, she saw,th#t he was wise 
to go, and they Walked together to the stable yard 
to order a carriage'to take him to the station. 

Narborough’s pleasant mood, however, vanished 
entirely when he was alone. He was not only 
annoyed, and that sharply, but he was alarmed, 
and the <next day he made a point of going down 
to the City«to interview Mr. Millward. 

, Tf& information which he derived there was not 
calculated to soothe* away his uneasiness; on the 
contrary. 

He questioned sharply in every direction, and 
soon satisfied hifnself that Miss .Fielding’s assertion 
that these people had a claim upon her was no 
imagination on the girl’s part. 

Millward informed Sir George that he could 
give him no definite facts to go upon ; nevertheless, 
he told the young man what he had not told 
Christine, that he was aware that Mr. Fielding had 
been harassed for some time before his death about 
some matter connected with people of the name 
of Dancroft; and he repeated his assertion that he 
knew that the dead man had taken a great deal of 
trouble to try and trace these people. 

Sir George eased his mind by writing a long 
account to Mrs. Dudworth of his visit to Hunston. 

“ I hope you will be aMe to go t<5 Christine as 
soon as you possibly can,’’ he wrote. “Judge of 
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my amazement and my vexation when I found that 
she had, installed in the house a whole family ! 
A set of the most objectionable people imagin¬ 
able, who are parading the whole? place as if they 
are masters ^nd <nist*esses of all she possesses. 
They are common people; the man, indeed, looks 
like a mechanic, or perhaps something not quite 
so respectable. Christine declares they have a 
right to be at Hunston, but this seems to me pre¬ 
posterous. As I said to her very plainly : ‘ All 
rich people are a target for schemers and adven¬ 
turers.’ I feel really unhappy about the nftitter.” 

To this letter Mrs. Dudworth sent % telegram, 
announcing that she would leave Ireland the 
end of the week, and that she would go direct to 
Hunston Manor on her return. . 

She wrote at* the same time to Christine, giving 
the same information. And when Christine re¬ 
ceived that letter, it seemed as if the sun had sud¬ 
denly shone where before all was cold and dark. 
Immediately she began to count the hour?*ifc# 
Peggy could be with her; for when Sir George had 
left her he had taken away with him very com¬ 
pletely the comfort and the pleasure which sight 
of him had brought. 

Indeed, he left her more heavily burdened than 
before. The knowledge that she must, if she kept 
George Narborough in her life, share with him 
the story which Dancroft had brought to her, that 
she must go through the anguish of setting forth 
her father’s^ treachery apd wrong-doing, and buy 
her future happiness Jat the cost of humiliating 
her father’s memory, was too tehible. 
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though she did not as yet grasp the real small¬ 
ness and poverty of Narborough’s nature, knew 

enough to fear his judgment, to convince herself 
that he would deal very harshly with*that old 
story. It was wrong of her (sp she told herself 
now) not to have seen how impossible it was for 
the engagement between Sir George and herself 
to continue ; she * should,, have been strong, she 
should have thrust from her path the temptation 
which remembrance of the affection he professed 
for r her had brought. As it was, her position was 
infinitely m6re difficult. Indeed, the coming of 
Sir George was. the)cue for a fresh outburst on the 
part ‘ef Mrs. Dancroft. 

After his departure, the girl had made her way 
quietly to her own room. She wished to avoid 
^meeting'James Dancroft, and in this she succeeded, 
for he apparent^ only remained an hour or so, 
and departed, as he had come, on foot. 

This humble method of coming and going did 

ib/Tiowever, commend itself to his mother. She 
chose to lay the blame on Miss Fielding, although 
her son was doing everything in his power to show, 
as he had frankly stated, that he wanted to have 
no personal share in the luxury ^with which his 
mother and his sister were now surrounded. 

Christine was resting in a chair in her own room 
when Mrs, Dancroft’s attendant knocked at the door. 

This woman, by name Bessie, was, if possible, 
more objectionable to Miss Fielding than her mis¬ 
tress. She bore a marled resemblance to Mrs. 
Dancroft, and could have f^een only a few years 
younger ; but whefe the other vpman was crippled 
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and bent, this woman was straight and agile. She 
looked a$ if she could be very strong. 

Anne Dancroft heartily disliked Bessie, and this 
constituted perhaps a very real touch of sympathy 
between Christine *nd the younger of her guests. 

Bessie’s mannet’was a reflection of her mistress’s. 
She took little trouble to be civij to any one, least 
of all to Miss Fielding. • 

“ You’re wanted,” she said now as curtly as 
possible. 

Christine’s maid happened to be in the roflm, 
and came forward hurriedly. 

War had been already declared between hepself 
and Bessie. “ Miss Fielding is tired and is resting, v 
said Barker. 

And Bessie’s reply was to the point *: 

“ I’m not speaking t» you.” 

Christine got out of the chair and her maid moved 
towards her involuntarily, protest in her eyes and 
unspoken on her lips. , 

The girl flushed. It was so strange, so newtd 
her to feel humiliated. 

“Tell Mrs. Dancroft,” she said, “that I will 
come in a little while. I am changing my dress now, 
and I have some Jetters to write.” 

“ You’d best come soon,” said Bessie, laconically, 
as she turned away. 

Barker did not look at her mistress as she closed 
the door; she hurried about arranging the room, 
and putting out the simple gown which Christine 
would wear for dinner; Jput the knowledge that 
her maid was quivering with indignation, smart¬ 
ing with surprise, reached Christine all the same. 
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She did not speak at once, but after a little 
while, as Barker was fastening her gown,,she said 
gently! 

“ Try not to' quarrel with Bessie, she is old 
and rough; she doesn’t knbw ar.y better.” 

The maid did not answer at oncej for tears were 
rolling down her f cheeks. As she brushed these 
away, she said: 

“ Do you think I mind for myself ? I don’t 
care what she says ; it’s the way she speaks to you, 
Miss Christine, that gets my temper up. It’s fair 
maddening,'that it is ! ” 

G.hristinfr bit her lip, and after a little pause 
said I 

“Yes, she is rude; but—but perhaps this will 
not last very long.” 

She gave expression to a hope wh ; ch she knew had 
no existence, but which, nevertheless, refused to 
be put out of her heart. In a little while surely 
these .people would get tired ? She was convinced 
ifits. Dancroft found no real pleasure or satisfaction 
in her present quarters, and Anne grumbled frankly 
and frequently at the dullness of the life at Hunston. 
Perhaps in a few weeks more they would accept 
the money she resolved upon offering to them and 
would go out of her home. "Far, far sooner would 
I be without a shilling and be free of them,” Chris¬ 
tine said to herself; "at least, my life would be 
my own then, and the horror of this old woman and 
her hatred would be spared met” 

She fastened the lace&of her bodice with one of 
the few little brooches thafe-she wore, and then went 
slowly to obey Mrs. Dancroft'^ command. 



CHAPTER XVII 

James Dancroft had paid a hurraed ^visit* to 
Hunston ostensibly to talk business with his 
mother, in reality to satisfy himself about Christine. 
He had been haunted by the reflection of the girl’s 
patience and proud suffering, and he dreaded 
the effect of his mother’s vigorous erfmity on her. 
In the long ago he had been very fo©d of his mother, 
but a hundred things had served to separate him 
from his boyish devotion ; what love he had for his 
parents was buried with his father. But he 
been deeply sorry for his mother, and the knowledge 
of her wrongs had wakened in him a loyalty which 
had passed for love. 

When he had been far away and news had 
reached him from time to time of her poverty, 
her tribulation, of the deaths of her children, 
she had assumed a pitiful aspect; and when he 
had seen her again and had looked upon her wasted 
face, and had seen the havoc which grief and want 
had inscribed there, he had felt every fibre in his 
being string itself together in one desperate effort 
to give back to her at <feast the .material comfort 
of which she had | been robbed. These things 
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apart, Dancroft, if he had confessed the truth to 
himself, would have realized that this Mtter old 
woman possessed none of those qualities with which 
he had endowed his mother. 

It was not, however, until he had come in con¬ 
tact with Christine Fielding and had been a witness 
to this younger woman's endurance, had grasped 
the significance of her 'wonderful love and had 
been forced to admiration by her determinatipn 
to puffer no matter what, if only she could protect 
her belQved.. dead, that he really grasped how little 
there was,in his mother to inspire him now with 
those tender sentiments which had flowed so readily 
from him when he‘had been a boy. 

If he could have made matters lighter for Chris¬ 
tine he would have done so, although his detesta¬ 
tion for Henry Fielding, 'his indignation at the 
wrong done to his own father, burned as strongly 
as ever. As it was, he had felt constrained to let 
hi"rmother make her own decision, and he had 
done nothing to urge her one way or the other 
when plans had been discussed, but on this occasion 
on his way down to Hunston Manor he had prac¬ 
tically decided to use all his influence to cut short 
this present arrangement and to 'induce his mother 
to establish herself in a home of her own. 

His thoughts indeed had been full of Christine 
Fielding as he had walked briskly, from the station. 
But when he had come upon her so unexpectedly, 
when he had actually seen George Narborough, 
holding her in his arnVs and kissing her, all the 
anxiety, the sympathy, fee eagerness which had 
filled his thoughts went froitr him, and instead 
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there came in their place resentful and even cruel 
feelings. The contrast between this other man 
and himself forced home unpleasantly facts which 
he had alseady commenced to realize with discom¬ 
fort and a regret* not‘wholly disconnected with 
vanity. 

He had listened to all his mother had to say 
(and she had a whole budget of®grievances) with¬ 
out a protesting word. When he left her and went 
to'find his sister he said to himself with a shrug 
of his shoulders, “ Why should I do anything*to 
help her ? She pretended to me that tftere'was no 
one to whom she could turn ; and though I was 
convinced that this fellow had some place irf hep 
life I did not think she would have lied till I saw 
them together. I shall do nothing rfor her! If 
she suffers through my .mother’s tongue, wfcll—he 
will be ready to kiss away the pain" if she is tired 
she can go to his arms ! ” 

His manner was so disagreeable that his 1 lister 
lost her temper a little. 

“ It doesn’t seem to me as if we’d done a very 
grand thing by coming here,” she exclaimed, “ the 
place is like a tomb. I tell you I simply hate it, 
Jim! ” 

And when her brother growled out j 

“ What did you expect ? ’’ 

Anne answered with spirit; 

“ Expect ? Why, something a little better than 
this! What’s the use of having money if we 
don’t do somelJiing to enjoy ourselves ? This sort 
of life is enough to drivg one silly, and it might 
be made a little bit fetter. Therfc are all sorts of 
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people living round about us, but she pretends she 
doesn’t know them. I suppose that moans that 
she doesn’t mean to know them now we are 
here.” ° 

“ Why can’t you be satisfied ” James Dancroft 
asked harshly. “ A year ago you hardly knew 
how you were gfting to get bread, now you are 
living like a princess and you find it dull! ” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Anne sullenly. “ A year ago 
was a year ago, now things are different.” Then 
curiosity b^oke from her: “I say, Jim, did you 
know she r was engaged ? There was an awful swell 
fellqw came down this afternoon; he went out to 
meet her. His ncme is Sir George Narborough. 
I made that stuck-up butler tell me all about it. 
He didn’t want to say anything, but he had to 
answer when h asked him‘questions.” 

Dancroft frowned. Rough as he was, he had 
none of Anne’s vulgarity, and she, for all her fine 
oLofchts, would never possess his dignity of spirit. 

“ You should have seen the way this Sir George 
looked at me,” Anne went on. “ I don’t fancy 
he knew there was anybody staying here. My! 
he is a stuck-up chap and no mistake! They’re 
well-suited, for she never comes off her high horse, 
though goodness knows she’s got little enough to 
be proud about.” 

“ That’s enough! ” Dancroft broke in roughly, 
and he turned so sharply on his sister that she 
quailed for an instant, but her temper came quickly 
to her aid again. •• ► 

“Well, that’% what nbther is always saying,” 
she declared, “ so why shouldn’t I say it ? ” 
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Her brother made no immediate answer; then 
he said :* 

“I’ll t§ll you why, because you’ve got some 
common sense, or % I tfcnk you have, and if you 
have common* sense, Anne, you will understand 
that if Miss Fielding chose to change her attitude 
we should lose all this and you And mother would 
be back once again in cheap dingy lodgings. We 
hai/e only a moral claim on this girl, remember. 
She has stood a good deal, and she can stand a good 
deal, but if we push her too far, well, she may 
turn round and show us the door! ” » , 

“ I don’t say anything to her, and I haven’t got 
anything against her,” the girf retorted. “ As a 
matter of fact, I think all this is pretty rough on 
her, and if she’d give me half a chance we* might 
get along together; but she goes about looking 
like a ghost, she doesn’t eat, she won’t talk. I 
don’t care what you say, it i« deadly dull for 
me! ” 

This was the end of their conversation, for 
James Dancroft announced his intention of going, 
and just for the sake of doing something Anne 
walked with him a little distance. 

She noticed wh£n her brother said “ good-bye ” 
and was walking away, that there was a change in 
his appearance. He still wore a soft felt hat, 
and his clothes were workmanlike, though they 
were new clothes, a fact which Anne regarded aS 
hopeful. 

“ If he woijd only smarten himself up a bit,” 
she said, “ Jim would b? an awfally good-looking 
fellow. He ought to wear gloves and take care 
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of his hands, and he ought to go to a good 
tailor.” • 

She contrasted him in her mind with the figure 
of Sir George Narborough, c and frowned a little. 

“ Couldn’t expect him to loolc like that just for 
a while,” she said, “ yet I am not so sure that 
Jim isn’t better-looking really.” 

The days were lengthening; it was a mild and 
pleasant afternoon, so Miss Dancroft strolled qut 
of the grounds and into the village. She did not 
expect,to see anyone interesting, but she had put 
on one of the smartest of her many new frocks, and 
it would be rather agreeable to note the admiration 
and envy in the eyes of the village girls and women 
who would look at her as she passed. 

She .was not in the house when Christine, having 
changed her dress, went down tcT Mrs. Dancroft’s 
room; Anne made it a rule not to be present 
when her mother was being particularly disagree- 
r The truth being that Anne had grown very 
tired of her mother’s acrid temper, and was looking 
very confidently to make a future for herself out 
of her changed circumstances. 

Mrs. Dancroft had summoned Miss Fielding to 
inform her that she resented the-fact that her son 
should walk whilst Christine’s friends should have 
a choice of carriages. 

“ There was a man here to-day,” she said, “ and 
you sent him back to the station in a motor-car. 
I’ll have you know that this is not going to happen 
again. My son comes before all the'other men you 
choose to have to the houSe.” 

It was the moment when Christine should have 
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spoken up bravely, but the truth must be told 
that the girl was growing terrified of this old 
woman. Whilst every part of her sensitive being 
was keenly awake to the humiliation which sub¬ 
mission to Mr% Dftncroft’s bitter will signified, the 
fear with which this old woman inspired her was 
so powerful it almost overwhelmed all other 
feelings. • 

Her spirit, it must be remembered, had been 
weakened by all she had gone through; she had 
been like a bird taken out of a warm # comfortcfble 
nest and exposed to pitiless winds. The "greater 
her fear, the stronger, however, grew "that ^rbat 
purpose of her life, that determination to protect 
her father’s memory. Even this very day a fresh 
proof had been forthcoming of tlfte wonderful 
place the man had heli in public estimation. 

A year or so ago Mr. Fielding had given a large 
sum of money to various charities connected with 
the town which was close by. Through his help 
the old church and other, buildings had been re¬ 
stored, and it was suggested now that a bust of 
Henry Fielding, or, at least, a monument of some 
sort, should be put up, inscribing his generosity 
and his benevolent interest in the place. 

A letter from the most influential people in the 
town had just reached Christine in which she 
was asked to say in which form this tribute to 
her father’s memory would please her best. She 
had that letter pressed close to her heart whilst 
she stood lis|ening to Mrs. Dancroft’s rude and 
bitter words. 

How could she lit the truth go forth ? How 
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let these people who regarded the dead man with 
such affection and such honour, who regretted 
his death so sincerely, how could she let such as 
these hear the ugly story which this old woman 
had to tell ? It was impossible! Silence and 
submission. These were the two duties she had 
to preach to herself—silence and submission. A 
silence which must*shut out the thought of marriage 
and of the protection, the comfort, the relief which 
marriage might bring her ; submission which must 
divide her irrevocably from the proud place she had - 
once held. " 

She winced and turned very white as she listened 
tc all that Mrs. Dancroft had to say, but though 
her heart was well-nigh broken, there was a proud 
note about her bearing, a touch which was wholly 
unconscious but which served to increase the jealous 
dislike which James Dancroft’s mother had con¬ 
ceived immediately for Christine. She had grown 
so accustomed to think hard and ugly thoughts, 
haffed of Henry Fielding had become so much a 
part of her being, that it was but a natural step to 
drift into hatred for this fair young creature who 
had passed, in a sense, into her power. 

Like most people who have cultivated one phase 
of feeling, cherished a particular sorrow or grievance 
for many years, Mrs. Dancroft had lost all sense 
of justice and had drifted far away from any 
practical power of reasoning. She had suffered so 
muchj that now that the material side of this 
suffering had come to an end, she tost her head 
a little. Brooding these^many yeirs over her 
wrong had engendered cruelty,^and each day spent 
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in the place which had really been Henry Fielding’s 
home revealed to her some new element which 
stamped in her opinion the man’s sin as being a 
hundred-fold worse than it had been. 

Shrewdness p the*e wsfe in her, and her son had 
touched this shrewdness when he had warned 
her before coming to Hunston Manor that the 
only hold she had on ChristiA Fielding was a 
moral one. Therefore, though she longed to 
giVe to the world her views about Henry Fielding, 
though it would have been a savage delight to«her 
to have proclaimed her wrong and his tibachcry 
on the housetop, she confined her abuse t?> Christine, 
and she set a seal upon the lips, of the womarf who 
served her, who was in reality a connection of hers, 
so that the curiosity of the servants and the house 
should not be gjatified** But just because She had 
to endure certain things, because prudence com¬ 
manded reticence as far as the world was con¬ 
cerned, her attitude towards Fielding’s daughter in 
their intimate life grew mpre and more hostile? 

Now as Christine turned and left her room she 
clenched her thin hands and looked at the girl’s 
retreating figure vindictively. 

She was telling herself that she would not be 
satisfied till she had broken down that proud bearing, 
till she had utterly crushed Christine’s spirit. There 
was nothing pitiful to her about the girl’s submission. 
She hated Christine because nothing could shake 
her loyalty to the dead, nothing apparently could 
spoil the beafty of the love which the father had 
inspired. 

Anne was late inlcoming back* from the village. 
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Her face was full of animation as she ran up the 
stairs to change her dress. 

She had some news to give Christine when they 
met at dinner. 

“ In the village,” she said, “ I 'fnet your doctor’s 
wife and her daughter. They sent their love to 
you ; they are cording to see you to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. I say, Mrs. Conistcfn’s awfully smart, isn’t 
she ? They spoke to me,” Anne said rather 
defiantly. " They asked me how you were. (3f 
course, I wq£ obliged to answer.” Then she went 
on, vexed c by Christine’s silence and by a little 
frowr^ which was contracting the delicate brows. 
“‘There is a big garden-party to be given at Wester- 
ham Park on Thursday. Mrs. Coniston has come 
down from Condon on purpose to go to it. She 
asked me if we were going, *und when I said ' No,’ 
that you did not want to go out anywhere, she 
suggested that I should go with them, and I said 
* Y$s,’ and I want the motor-car. We may as well 
go in comfort. Mrs. Coniston asked me to beg you 
to come too.” 

Christine shook her head. 

“ I refused the invitation some days ago,” she 
sajd. “ I am going nowhere.” . 

" Oh 1 well,” said Anne Dancroft huffily, " if you 
want to shut yourself up that’s your business, 
but, as I told Jim to-day, I must have some life. 
What’s the use of coming here and getting some of 
what we ought to have had, if we don’t enjoy 
ourselves ? ” }' 

On Christine’s t face thtre was a' look which 
boded new anxiety. Her 'thin white hands 
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trembled. Beside her Miss Dancroft looked 
opulent,* very healthy and full of animal spirits. 
Suddenly Anne spoke to her: 

" Look? here ! I know quite well what’s in your 
mind,” she said ^>lunfty. " You haven’t wanted 
me to come across any of the people you know 
down here because you're afraid.of what I’ll say to 
them. I may as well tefl you tnat I’m not giving 
anything away. Not me 1 I’m not a fool, and 
you can be pretty sure that if you don’t tell the 
truth they won’t get it out of us.” 

Christine could not answer at ogee. When 
she spoke there were tears in her eyes and tears 
in her voice. 

“ Thank you,” she said. 

Anne felt awkward. She had no ‘grace. in ex¬ 
pressing her emotions,'but she did her best. 

“ Oh ! that’s all right,” she said. “ After all, J. 
don’t know that you have got to thank me so 
very much. I’m doing what Jim said I was to 
do; that’s all. Jim’s fearfully keen on keeping 
things to ourselves.” 

Christine coloured. AH at once she remembered 
that unexpected coming of James Dancroft in the 
afternoon ; remembered, too, the strange expressjpn 
on his face as their eyes had met. She did not 
know whether this little speech of Anne’s denoted 
that the man, in preaching wisdom, was working 
for his own people or for her, but one thing she 
did know, and that was that his influence, which she 
had recognized so clearly the very first time they 
had met, was dominant in her life now. 



CrfAPTER XVIII 

Mrs. Dudworth did not see Sir George on Mr 
way* through London. News had reached him 
that hi£ mother was not well, and he had gone 
to the country. From there he wrote Constance 
Kffox! Instead of k returning the letters she had 
asked for, Sir George had encouraged her to write 
new ones. True, they were not the same letters 
as those' of former days; there wq,s restraint and 
conventionality in the manner with which Miss 
Knox wrote now to Sir George Narborough. Never¬ 
theless, it flattered the man’s vanity to receive these 
little letters, and if he had needed proof to show 
him how deep was his hold upon Constance, this 
was forthcoming when a telegram reached him 
from Miss Knox, saying that if Lady Ellen Nar¬ 
borough had need of her she would return from 
the Continent at once. 

On the whole, Mrs. Dudworth was rather glad 
not to have met Narborough. Until she had seen 
Christine, until she had known something of what 
was passing with the girl, she was, of course, not in 
a position to advise or to suggest anything. 

As she travelled down Hunston Manor she 
realized, however, 1 that the question of a speedy 
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marriage (on which Narborough had been so re¬ 
solved) Jiad undoubtedly been set aside. 

It was not curiosity, but anxiety which ran in 
her heart; but not until she had her arms round 
Christine did she «ealizfe how much she had yearned 
over the girl, and how much need this young crea¬ 
ture had of her love and sympathy. 

Indeed, the coming o( MargrJtet Dudworth was 
a relief so acute, that it almost unnerved Christine, 
notwithstanding that she knew there would be 
very much that she would have to explain, much 
which probably Mrs. Dudworth would not’ under¬ 
stand. * 

• “ My dearest child,” the okjer woman said,-as 
they kissed again and again. '' My dear little 
Christine, why did you not send for me? You have 
lost all the gopd yoyjr travels did you. ’Thank 
God! Henry is not here to sec you as you are 
looking now 1 ” 

These words pierced Christine’s heart. She gave 
a cry and buried her l\pad on Mrs. Dudworth’s 
breast. 

" Oh, Peggy,” she said brokenly, ” I do thank 
God that he is not here ! It is my one consolation, 
my one joy.” 

Mrs. Dudworth’s apprehension deepened as sRe 
listened. 

“ Well, now I have come,” she said as cheerfully 
as she could, “ let us hope things may be made a 
little better.” 

But Christifie clinging to her, whispered: 

“ There is mothing that you can do, only love 
me.” * 
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And Margaret Dudworth strained her to her 
heart and kissed her again and again. 

The coming of Mrs. Dudworth had provoked a 
general feeling of pleasure in the house, *a. feeling 
which was not long in being* comfhunicated to Mrs. 
Dancroft through her maid-companion. 

From a sheer desire to annoy and to be disagree¬ 
able, the old womAi resolved to go down to dinner 
that night. 

Mrs. Dudworth made a very simple toilette, and 
wheh she we^nt down to the hall just before dinner, 
Mrs. Dancroft was there already, sitting in a chair 
with her back to the fireplace. If she could have 
had her way, she v'ould have cut that portrait of 
Henry Fielding to ribbons with knives. As it was, 
she never looked at it, and she always cherished the 
intention of having it removed. 

As Margaret Dudworth glanced at the little bent 
form in its black garments, as she noticed the ugly 
mouth, the hard face, the restless burning eyes, her 
heart sank. 

What manner of creature was this whom Christine 
had taken into her home, with whom she was 
sharing so generously all she had ? And following 
naturally on this train of thought came one which 
was more painful. What power was it that had 
brought these people into the heart of Christine’s 
intimate life ? 

Like George Narborough, at first Mrs. Dud¬ 
worth had been half afraid that the girl had fallen 
into the hands of schemers, but th?s went from 
her altogether when she found herself in the pre¬ 
sence of Mrs. Dancroft. For v there was purpose 
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written in clear letters in this old woman’s grim face, 
a purpose far removed from mere avariciousness or 
greed of gain. 

Desirotis only of helping Christine by such means 
in her power. Mirgarei: Dudworth did her best to 
ingratiate herself with this strange old creature, 
but she very quickly relinquished all attempts at 
pleasant conversation, it was Ivith relief that she 
turned to greet Anne Dancroft. Here Mrs. Dnd- 
\$orth met with no difficulty. Undoubtedly Anne 
was common, but she was a creature of flesh'and 
blood, not ghoulish like her mother, and Anne on 
her side was only too ready to make friends with 
Mrs. Dudworth. She had hc-fird all about**Tnis 
charming woman of the world from Mrs. Coniston, 
and had very quickly gathered that Margaret 
Dudworth was a persvh of social importance ; one 
indeed whom Mrs. Coniston herself was eager to 
cultivate. Anne had no intention of letting the 
smallest chance slip, so she exerted herself now to 
make a good impression on Christine's cousin ; 
and she succeeded, largely, of course, owing to 
circumstances, but not altogether on that account. 

Mrs. Dudworth was quite sincere when she was 
discussing this gijl to Christine later. w 

“ She is really handsome, you know,” she said, 
“ and has a certain attraction of her own. With a 
little care she could be shaped, for she is eager 


to learn. Then she is young, and she wants to see 
life; no doubt she is selfish, but, after all, that is 
so human.” * 


And Christine ui|der»tood thoroughly what was 
lying at the back of these words. She appre- 
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dated Margaret Dudworth’s delicacy of thought 
in not speaking of Mrs. Dancroft, in not Question¬ 
ing, and yet paradoxically this veiy refinement of 
tact probed the wound in hqr heart. For she knew 
that this woman who loved her, this woman who 
had loved her father, must have grasped the real 
significance of the^situation, must have convinced 
herself that it was power, &n inexorable ugly power, 
which constrained Henry Fielding’s daughter tp 
do what she was now doing. 

ftfrs. r Dud worth had resolved not to ask any 
questions. *■“ If the child wants me to know, 
she_\vill tell me,’’ she said to herself. And yet 
there came almost v 'inevitably to this woman who 
loved Christine the uneasy feeling that it would 
perhaps be better if she were to probe this matter. 
Where her father was corfcemed Christine had 
hardly been reasonable. Her love could, there¬ 
fore, magnify and even distort. Another point in 
the case was that Mrs. Dudworth quickly assured 
herself that in the life of such a man as Henry 
Fielding there must have been many mysteries. 
She herself had never really been intimate with 
him, never really known him. 

.A little later Margaret Dudworth pondered the 
situation very deeply. 

'* It is just because she does not speak that I am 
afraid! ” she mused. “If this thing did not touch 
that which she holds so vital, her father’s honour, 
she would have brought the matter +o me; but I 
see now that all the time we were ajvay together, 
ever since Henry’s death, 1 ' in i.fact, she has been 
confronted with some trouble greater almost than 
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she can bear. And George does not see this! He 
is concerned only with the fear that she has fallen 
into the hands of unscrupulous people! He 
imagines °that she is carried away by sentimental, 
not by tragic* feelings. Before I came here I was 
regretting that they were not married already; 
now I am back to my old doubt. The sympathy, 
the help Christine needs Will neVer be given to her 
bv George Narborough. This new element in her 
lite has changed things so entirely that I should 
almost rejoice to know that the engagement was 
broken.” ^ 

Nevertheless, on this subject, too, Mrs. JB»d- 
worth resolved to hold her peace. 

As a matter of fact, though she was only down 
at Hunston Manor for two or three days, sj\e and 
Christine were very little together. Anne simply 
usurped Mrs. Dudworth. To her great glee, Mar¬ 
garet Dudworth proposed going to the Wcstcrham 
Park garden-party, and she offered to chaperone 
Miss Dancroft. Then purely in a spirit of good 
nature, Mrs. Dudworth made the suggestion that 
when she returned to town Anne should go with 
her and stay a week or so in London. When she 
had accepted Mrs. Dudworth’s invitation with eji 
alacrity and a warmth which was almost embar¬ 
rassing, Anne sat down and wrote the news to her 
brother. 

“ I warn you,” her letter said, “ that you will 
find mother very set against my going, but this 
won’t make a'scrap of difference to me ! She hates 
Mrs. Dudworth, of bouise, but who is there, and 
what is there, that mother doesn’t hate ? That's 
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what I’d like to know! Seems to me she has got 
worse since she came down here than $he was 
before; and Bessie doesn’t do her any good. I 
don’t know why you let her come; I always did 
hate and loathe Bessie. If mother says anything 
to you about me, you can tell her what I’ve told 
you already, that my life has been made miserable 
enough all these $ears, ard that now I’ve got the 
chance to enjoy myself I mean to make the most 
of it. I’d be a big fool if I didn’t.” 

Between Christine and her cousin no explanation 
was giVen for this kindness on Mrs. Dudworth’s 
part to Anne. But the girl did not doubt Mar- 
gaTet Dudworth. sShe felt that she was doing the 
best she could in her power. And in this Christine 
realized the Clever tactics of a woman of the world. 
By associating herself openly wit!} Anne Bancroft 
at the Westerham Park garden-party, she had, to 
a great extent, silenced gossip, since she had demon¬ 
strated to the curious that she knew all that was 
going on at Hunston Manor, and that there was 
no cause for mystery. 

It was Anne herself who put this phase of the 
situation before Christine. 

“ Your cousin is a clever woman, and no mis¬ 
take ! " she said. “ Of course, I don’t suppose it 
would have reached your ears; but I’ve heard 
that the people all round about here have been 
simply wild with curiosity about us, and that 
all sorts of queer stories have been going round; 
but now that I have been taken outtby Mrs. Dud¬ 
worth, and people see tha^ weire friends, it knocks 
these queer storifes on the head. And that’s what 
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you want, isn’t it ? You’re keen on not letting 
anybody* know the reason of our being here. I 
must say I think you ought to be very grateful 
to Mrs. iDudworth.” ^mother time Anne said: 
” People thinly we*belong to one another. I don’t 
deceive them; in fact, when Mrs. Coniston asked 
me straight out if we were cousiijs, you and me, I 
just nodded my head, beaftisc,” said Anne shrewdly, 
" that makes things easier for people to under¬ 
stand.” 

When she had gone down to Iluntdog, Mrs. 
Dudworth had not settled in her mind^liow long 
her visit was to be. After she had been there thi'i'e 
days she felt impelled to go away. A barrier had 
risen between herself and Christine, and though 
both would have repudiated the idea hotly, the 
fact remained that they’shunned the society of one 
another rather than sought it. 

It was, indeed, painful in the extreme to Mrs. 
Dudworth to find herself in this old house, where 
she had spent such happy *days, penned about by 
gloom, by a mental suffering which seemed un¬ 
illumined by hope. If she could have lifted the 
burden from Christine, if she could have had the 
consolation of feeling that she could, by a single actf 
transplant the girl from this blighting atmosphere, 
there was nothing that she would not have done ; 
but each hour that passed showed her more surely 
that Christine was afraid of what she was going 
to do. ^ 

So she resolved to leave Hunston at once. Some¬ 
thing would Iftive td*bo» done to. help Christine, 
but that something would have to be handled 
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with every consideration, done very carefully, so 
tenderly, in fact, that the girl would hardly know 
there were others working with her. If she stayed 
on at Hunston Mrs. Dudwojth knew that‘she would 
have to break the silence, and she .dreaded doing 
this in Christine’s present mental condition. By 
taking Anne Dan^roft away, she felt she would help 
the situation a little, for fhe old woman kept in her 
room so much that Christine could have the house 
to Iierself practically for a time, and solitude would 
probably be helpful to her. At any rate, the ex¬ 
periment *vas worth trying. “ Who knows,” Mar- 
gaset Dudworth said to herself, “ if I am kind to 
this girl I may do more for Christine than seems 
apparent_at .the moment.” 



CHAPTER XIX 

Sir George was back in London when’Mrs. Dud- 
worth arrived. 

The season was now in full swing, and he *was 
as usual very greatly in request, despite the fact 
that he was now an engaged man. The absence 
of his fiancee provoked some curiosity and ‘some 
disappointment, for most people were eager to see 
this very rich girl who was to be Lady Narborough. 
So much had been written about Henry Fielding's 
wealth at the time of his death that Christine was, 
all unknown to herself, a’ person of some im¬ 
portance and one whose movements were followed 
with interest. 

It was singularly agreeable to Sir George to 
pose as the future master of millions, and certainly* 
since his last visit to Hunston Manor his mind 
had been considerably less vexed. Christine’s 
attitude had been so different, she had been so 
natural, and she had given evidence of submission, 
all of which tqpded to gratify himself, although, 
oddly enough, the man knew very surely that he had 
never absolute^ won *fhis# girl's heart. That she 
could love, and love in an extraordinary fashion, 
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her devotion to her father alone proved, but 
whether she would ever care very deeply® for the 
man she had promised to marry, the future alone 
could prove. < , 

She had been assuredly flattered byhis attentions, 
attracted by him, and now that she was lonely 
and very sad his( affection was necessary to her, 
but love in the real meaning of the word, love such 
as Sir George was convinced Christine could feel, 
was not as yet forthcoming. In this she afforded 
rather >a disagreeable contrast to Constance Knox. 

He sav^ Mrs. Dudworth on her return from 
Hurfston at the opera. She was in a box and she 
had a good-looking girl with her, a girl exceedingly 
well dressed, whom he vaguely recognized. 

When Sir George made his way to the box he 
stared a little hardly at Anne Dancroft, and as 
Mrs. Dudworth introduced them he knitted his 
brows. When the girl was speaking to some other 
person he said in an undertone to Mrs. Dudworth : 

" Funny, Peggy ! you are always breaking out 
in fresh places ! One never knows what you are 
going to do ! Why on earth have you brought this 
girl to town ? ” 

" To please myself, my dear George,” said Mrs. 
Dudworth quietly, “ and to please Miss Dancroft. 
I am rather lonely at times now that Roger is at 
school, and I am very fond of having a girl as a 
companion. ’ 

“ You would have done better to have brought 
Christine," the man said a little angrily. 

" Christine would not cfttne, you know that. 
She is a long way off from this kind of thing.” 
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Mrs. Dudworth waved her hand to indicate the 
crowded opera house. 

“ The longer she stays in her present groove 
the farther away she will be,” said Narborough ; 
then he added : "•PeggJ', I'm horribly disappointed. 
I hoped all sorts of things when you went down. 
I know that you have a good deal of power over 
Christine. I expected wut to lave urged her to 
do the things she ought to do.” 

• Then Margaret Dudworth spoke out : 

“ George,” she said, “ there is only one pflwer 
which can lift that girl out of her pn's<%>t life, 
and that power is not mine to give; nor, I am 
sadly afraid, is it yours.” • ‘ 

" What do you mean ? ” the young man asked 
impatiently ; and she answered : * 

" I mean th^t if Christine really loved you, 
if you were really the one creature in the world 
to her, you would not need me to help you; she 
would just turn to you naturally, she would cling 
to you, she would tremble.at the thought of losing 
you, and she would let you order her life in every 
way.” 

Sir George’s face flushed. 

“ Thanks! ” he said, in a disagreeable tone. 
” Now I know your view, and I know just exactly 
what to expect.” 

He got up to leave her, but Mrs. Dudworth put 
her hand on his arm. 

“ We are not going to quarrel. That would be 
so foolish; Ait sometimes I feel I must speak 
the truth, a»d, believe me, it is not only for 
Christine's sake that I worry about the future. 
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I am fond of you; I don’t want you to be miser¬ 
able.” 

“ You are awfully considerate,” said Sir George, 
with the supercilious smile, “ but I believe I can 
take care of my future.” f 
He removed his arm from her hold, and left 
the box without exchanging a word with Anne 
Dancroft, who chcfee to construe this into a slight. 

“ I am sure I wish any woman joy of him,” 
she said. “ Mrs. Coniston was raving about him 
the "other day. She said that lots of women 
were irfadlv jealous of Christine Fielding. Well, I 
don’t envy her ! I tell you what I think, she’s 
wortfi something better than that! ” 

" George is a type of man,” said Mrs. Dudworth, 
after a little pause, “ which you will meet very fre¬ 
quently now that you have come out into the 
world. He does not wear his heart on his sleeve, 
and he has been brought up to think of himself 
before anybody else. The majority of men are 
made selfish by education.” 

“ Well, I daresay he is very good-looking and 
all that,” Anne answered, “ and I suppose his educa¬ 
tion’s all right; but I simply can’t stand him. 
He is so cold and stuck up. I suppose he’ll say all 
sorts of nasty things about me. I saw him eyeing 
me as if I were an animal out of the Zoo I ’’ 

Mrs. Dudworth laughed. 

*' Oh no, my dear, George will say nothing. And, 
in any case, you are with me, that will protect 
you, although so far there is nothing to be said 
about you one way or another It lies in your own 
hands to make friends.” 
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And to this Anne Dancroft nodded her head; 
and th$n she said : 

“ Anyhow, I am enjoying myself. It is all so 
wonderful to me. I never thought life could 
be so beautiful. 

And she spoke with so much honesty, so much 
real enthusiasm, that Mrs. Dudworth felt pleased 
with her. 

Anne was proving an interesting experiment. 
•The girl was so willing to take hints, so anxious, 
indeed, to make herself what she called the * real 
thing;” and then she was ambitious* Therefore, 
the future, as far as she was concerned, ^vas hopeful 
enough. In any case it was.really pleasant to 
watch this young creature enjoy herself, to see 
her nature expand and the bitterness which now 
and then had marred it drop away. Oh more 
than one occasion also Anne would discuss Chris¬ 
tine Fielding, and it gave the woman who listened 
almost a sense of happiness to realize that her girl 
had conquered this othei; girl, and that it needed 
very little to make Anne Dancroft a devoted friend. 
It was while Anne was in town that Sir George 
went down again to Hunston. He called in the 
morning after this visit to give Mrs. Dudworth 
personal news o? Christine. 

A glance at him showed her that he was in good 
spirits. 

“ Well,” he said, as he entered Mrs. Dudworth's 
charming drawing-roorn and found her arranging 
some flower^ " Well, it is all settled. We are 
to be married ver£ quietly in either August or 
September. I did my best tef make it earlier, 
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but Christine begged for a little longer time and I 
had to give in. We shall go abroad, and„I shall 
keep her abroad till Christmas, and then we shall 
go down to my mother and, after a flying visit 
to Monte Carlo in the early spring, we shall start 
things going here. I am in treaty now for a house 
which I think would suit us admirably. They want 
rather a big price* but Christine can afford a big 
price.” 

Mrs. Dudworth paused a moment or two anch 
then she said: 

*' And—and, of course, you will sell the Bedford 
Square house I ” 

“ (3h ! of courso,” said Sir George. " Christine 
is leaving all these matters in my hands,” he 
added. 

“ Fortunately,' they are very clever hands,” Mrs. 
Dudworth remarked with a smile. 

Sir George set himself on the end of the sofa.‘ 

“ Well, Peggy,” he said, w aren’t you going to 
congratulate me? ” 

" Certainly I am ! But you know by this time 
that I am sincerely, affectionately interested in 
you.” 

“And you are very fond of Christine,” the 
young man said, “ therefore you must be pleased 
now that everything is definitely settled.” 

Mrs. Dudworth held up a bunch of roses and 
looked at them admiringly and sniffed them ap¬ 
preciatively ; then, as she put them down, she 
asked: 

“ How is Christine ; how is sjja lookieg ? ” 

“ She says she Is quite well, but she looks-” 
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he paused ; and then he asked, with a return to his 
old irritability, " How do you expect she would 
look living in such a miserable atmosphere ? I 
called on Dr. Brathmore before I came away and 
I asked him to take h«r in hand.” 

** That was right,” said Mrs. Dudworth, but she 
sighed. She was forced to question him, although 
she felt that his answers would* be unsatisfactory. 
" Does—does she still seem very unhappy ? ” she 
inquired. 

, " Very,” answered Sir George ; “ but I an* not 
expecting any change, you know’, my clear* Peggy, 
till after our marriage ; then she wiiT be com¬ 
pletely uprooted, she will have* all sorts of‘other 
things to think about; and I tell you frankly 
I don’t intend to let her sit down and weep and 
mourn; she will have had a full year fof tears, 
that is quite long enough.” 

“ Yes, too long by many months according to 
the world’s idea.” The question she longed to 
put faltered on Mrs. Dqdworth’s lips. She ap¬ 
proached the subject indirectly. " Did you have 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Pancroft ? ” she 
asked. 

He shook his head with a faint smile. 

“ Not this time ; it appears she keeps her room. 
I advised Christine to get rid of her as soon as she 
could.” 

“ And what did she say ? ” 

There was real eagerness in Margaret Dudworth’s 
voice now. * 

“ Oh 1 she* saw tijat I was right; she told me 
that she would discuss*the matter with Miss Dan- 
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croft when she returned. I think I convinced her 
that if these people have some claim on her,father’s 
estate there is no real necessity that she should be 
bothered with them about her all the time.” He 
got up as he spoke. “ You’ll rundown soon again, 
won’t you ? ” he said " and look” here, Peggy, 
you might try and interest her in clothes. It is 
time, for instances that she had something new; 
she is wearing the shabbiest black gown imaginable. 
Really she is losing her looks. Of course, that 
will mil come back again.” Sir George had strolled 
to the* window and looked out as he spoke. A 
hansom liad pulled up and a man was alighting 
from* it. “ You < entertain in the morning?” 
Sir George asked. ” Someone has just arrived. I 
thought I was the only privileged person, Peggy.” 

“ It ‘is no one for me,” answered Mrs. Dudworth ; 
" I expect it will be Anne's brother; she wrote 
and asked him to call, I know.” 

" Oh I ” said Sir George, and his face clouded; 
then he said : “ And how is the experiment work¬ 
ing ? ” 

“ I like Anne,” Mrs. Dudworth said in her de¬ 
cided manner. " She lacks a good deal of what the 
world calls manner and form, but she is sincere, 
frank and truthful.” 

“ Oh 1 delightful,” said Sir George. " And has 
she told you anything about her mother, and 
why they should establish themselves at Huns- 
ton ? ” . 

“ No,” said Mrs. Dudworth, “ she has told me 
nothing, neither have I askejh any questions. It 
is Christine who otight to give you this information.” 
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“ Well, to tell you the truth, I shirked the 
matter. At first I regarded it seriously, but now 
I have convinced myself that it is only one of 
Christine's follies. Possibly, in the long, long 
ago, this old woman, ^r her husband, or someone 
belonging to her, must have lent Henry Fielding 
money—he began with the proverbial half-crown, 
didn’t he ?—and this, o£ course would constitute 
in Christine's opinion a life-long obligation. Good¬ 
bye, Peggy. When the house is bought you must 
come and give your ideas as to decorating* it ; 
your ideas are worth having.” 

He kissed her hand and then went away.’ 

On the staircase he came face .to face with James 
Dancroft. Sir George stared at the other man in 
the most disagreeable manner possible, and Dan¬ 
croft looked back at. him with just as* much 
arrogance. 

Sir George noticed at that moment that there 
was a change in the other man’s appearance. He 
resented the improvement ; the rough labourer 
had disappeared. James Dancroft not only looked 
handsome, but he was well dressed and had a 
touch of what society calls a smart air about him. 

The two men passed one another with a sense 
of mutual dislik*e and contempt. It angered Sir 
George to realize that it was Christine’s money 
which had worked such a marked transformation 
in Dancroft. 

" This shall be the first thing I shall take in 
hand,” he said to himself as he passed out of the 
house. " Thfse people have had more than enough, 
and I mean to keep # a strict hand over all the 
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charity claims. If Peggy hadn't come on the scene 
and taken this girl up, I should have gone into this 
matter now ; but it is better to let everything stand 
over till we are married.” 0 

He spent a busy day. There "was a yacht on 
the market which he coveted, and the autumn 
shooting to be arranged for. Narborough had 
never been poor; but he had certainly never been 
rich ; life had a very pleasant aspect for him. He 
grew tenderer in his thoughts for Christine, but he 
also'grew more and more resolved on a certain 
point. r 

* A 

" She must belong to me completely. I must 
be master. I will share with no one living or 
dead ! ” he said to himself decisively. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Anne Dancroft had prepared herself for tome 
objection on her brother’s part to the meve she 
had made, and the objection was noT* slow in 
coming. The girl listened, however, to all* that 
Dancroft had to say impatiently enough. 

“ You can go on just as much as ever you like, 
Jim,” she said # cooliy » “ it won't have any effect. 
You’ve got your view of life, mother's got hers, I've 
got mine 1 And if you think I am going to live 
the sort of dead-alive existence all my life you’ve 
made a great mistake. I.ook here, Jim,’’ the girl 
said a little excitedly, ” you ought to remember 
all the fine things that were promised me in the 
old days.” 

‘‘ I made you no promises,” James Dancroft 
said sternly. * 

But Anne tossed her head. 

“ I know that, but they were made all the same 
by the one who practically put us where we are 
now.” 

“ Perhaps I’ve been mistaken,” the man said, 
after a Jong pau^; “ but I am disappointed; 
disappointed in you afid in my*mother. She goes 
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too far in one direction and you are going far too 
far in another. I wanted to see you both lifted 
out of poverty; I wanted to see her surrounded 
with comfort in her old age, andj wanted you to 
have a proper home and-" . 

“ And I suppose,” interrupted Anne*with a sneer, 
“ you didn’t want anything for yourself ? The 
gutter was good erfough foi you.” 

Dancroft answered this roughly: 

“ You’ll go back and join mother,” he said.’ 
“ Yo'tt’ve na right to be here.” 

“ What do you mean by no right ? Every¬ 
body’s got a right to make the best use of a chance. 

I don ! t see what business it is of yours about my 
coming to stay with Mrs. Dudworth. If anybody 
had wanted to cut up rough it was that girl at 
Hunston; but she isn’t like you, Jim, she seemed 
glad I should have a chance of enjoying myself.” 

There was a crimson flush on the man’s face, 
and he looked very steadily at his sister as he 
said i 

“ And I suppose she helped you to come away ? 
You have shown that you’ve got a rare way of spend¬ 
ing, Anne. I’ll be bound there isn’t a penny left 
of the money that was given you just before you 
went to Hunston? ” 

“ I don’t count pennies now-a-days,” said Anne 
doggedly. “It’s share and share with us remem¬ 
ber ; and if she did give me money, well, I consider 
I had a full right to have it.” 

But James Dancroft banged his fist down on 
the table near, „ ; 

“ No; that is just what you haven’t got 1 
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And understand me, Anne, this is the last time 
you’ll go to her. Let me only know that you do this 
again, and I shall deal with you pretty sharply ! ” 
“Then*give me my share,” said Anne, turning 
on him hotly. ** Let*me have what I’ve got to 
have, and let* me do what I will with my own 
life.” 

She spoke with anger* and Kris anger seemed 
to calm Dancroft. 

• “Nothing has been arranged as yet,” he said. 
“ This lies to a great extent in her hgnds. •I’m 
not against you taking your chance as yoxtail it, 
for my own chance has come to me. I have a 
place of responsibility, a place in •which 1 can Show 
what I am made of, and 1 mean to earn my money. 

I mean to get into a wider life away from all that 
has so crippled apd embittered me ever since 1‘could 
remember.” 

He spoke earnestly, and there was an expression 
on his face which Anne had never seen there before ; 
but she was vexed with him. 

“ Well, I suppose you don’t want me to work, 
do you ? Because if you do, I am afraid you’ll have 
more disappointment.” 

Before he could answer there was a tap at the 
door, and Mrs. Dudworth entered the room. She 
greeted Anne’s brother with the charm which was 
so natural to her. 

“ I have come to see if I cannot induce you to 
stay to luncheon, Mr. Dancroft,” she said. 

But he reverted instantly to his old churlish 
attitude, aijd ^ecline^ the invitation. 

“ I’ve got work to do,” he sdid. “ I cannot 
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afford to be idle. I only came this morning because 
I wanted to tell my sister that I consider°she has 
made a great mistake in coming here.” 

Though the man’s manner and his wdrds were 
most disagreeable to her, Mrs. ftudyyorth did not 
let this escape her. 

“ Oh! Mr. Dancroft,” she said. “ If there is 
any blame, I am''the one to be scolded, for I per¬ 
suaded your sister to come. I thought perhaps she 
would enjoy a few days in town, and I am always 
very glad to have a girl with me.” 

“ Wfcjl. Anne knows what I think,” said Dan¬ 
croft in the same ungracious way, and he took 
up liis hat. “ I v d come and take her down to 
Hunston at the end of the week,” he added, and 
then with a bow he took up his hat and passed 
out. 

As he went Anne burst into tears. 

“ And when he docs come I shan’t go ! ” she said 
between her sobs. “Jim can be as beastly as 
he likes ; I shan’t go ! He is almost as bad as 
mother. I see very plainly that I must get every¬ 
thing fixed up, and pretty soon, too,” Anne went 
on excitedly. “ When I’ve got my own money 
sure, then I can snap my fingers at them. I don’t 
know why this shouldn’t be done at once. If 
Jim won’t hurry about this I shall just take it 
to her. She’s ready enough, in fact, she’s only 
waiting! ” 

“ Do you mean Christine ? ” Mrs. Dudworth 
asked in a low voice. 

And Anne nodded her heap as she dabbed her 
eyes with her hahdkerchief. 
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“ Yes, of course I mean her. If she hadn’t 
known she’d got to do big things for us, it isn’t 
likely she would have given in to us as she has, is 
it ? And if mother could get what she wanted, 
and Jim can get Vhat 4ie wants, it’s precious hard 
lines if I can't get what I want! ” Then, as she 
saw Mrs. Dudworth’s face, a certain compunction 
and a certain fear took p@ssessio» of Anne. “ Oh ! 
I didn’t intend to say so much,” site said. “ It 
spems mean to be talking about her business, 
and I’m not mean, really. Besides, I’nj^ sorry for 
her, you know I am ; she’s had an awfjjh lot to 
bear, and she’s so plucky and so good ! ” 

Mrs. Dudworth’s lips quivered,*but she stretVhed 
out her hand to the girl. These last words went 
straight to her heart. 

“I will write to your brother,” she* said. 
“ Perhaps I may be Able to induce him to take a 
more lenient view of what after all is a very 
ordinary matter. Now dry your eyes, and let 
us go out for a little whilg. It is a lovely morn¬ 
ing.” 

She spoke cheerfully, but in reality Margaret 
Dudworth’s heart was weighted with anxiety. 
The news Sir George had brought her had startled 
her a good dealbut when it was set beside the 
revelation of the truth which Anne Dancroft had 
made so unconsciously, it perplexed as well as 
startled. 

What was to lie in the immediate future ? 
****** 

On leaving^ Mrs. Dddworth’s ‘house Dancroft 
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went back to the city for an hour or so, and then 
travelled down to Hunston Manor. 

He had sent a telephone message, announcing 
his arrival, and this time a motor was i« waiting 
at the station. 

As they passed through the village and ap¬ 
proached the grounds, Dancroft stopped the 
chauffeur. He had caught sight of Christine. It 
seemed to him that she had made a motion with 
her hand that he should stop. At any rate, l;e 
alighted and went through the trees to join her. 

The'jJay was lovely, the world wore its fairest 
aspect. It brought a pang to the man’s heart to 
see how fragile this girl looked. 

Her black gown seemed to strike an incongruous 
note amid ‘the splendour of the early summer 
coloufing. In remembrance, he set her as she was 
now against that vision of her as ‘she had been the 
night when he had first seen her. 

They did not shake hands, and he rushed in¬ 
stantly into speech. 

“ I have come down,” he said in his blunt way, 
“ on purpose to see you. I have something to say 
to you.” 

And Christine answered: 

“I am glad you have come, for I have something 
to say to you.” 

They walked away from the path under the 
trees out towards the direction of the river. 

“ I have seen my sister,” Dancroft said abruptly. 
“ I don’t approve of what she is doing, and I have 
told her so; above all, I strongly^, object to her 
coming to you for money.*' ' 
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Christine coloured painfully, and a little haughti¬ 
ness crtfpt into her manner as she said : 

“ Need that really trouble you ? ” 

“ Yes,*’ he said, uncompromisingly; “ and it 
troubles me a,very goocl deal,” he added. 

They walked on, and with a little sigh Christine 
took her hat'from her head and brushed her brow 
with her hand. 

“ You approach the very matter on which I 
km anxious to speak to you, Mr. Dancroft,” she 
said. 

“ Yes ? ” 

“I—I want something settled,” Christine,said. 
“ I—it is above all necessary flow that I should 
know just exactly where I stand. I am prepared 
to do everything that you may consider right and 
just; but—but I wrfht to have a little of the 
weight of the burden lifted.” 

They had come to a spot where the ground 
sloped gradually ; in front of them stretched a 
beautiful view. This had been a favourite spot 
with Henry Fielding, and some chairs were always 
placed under the trees here in summer time. 

Dancroft pulled forward one of these chairs. 

“ Sit down,” h£ said. 

Christine obeyed him. Just for an instant she 
closed her eyes, and then she opened them to look 
at the familiar scene in front through a mist of 
tears. 

“ I hope I jhall be able to make you understand 
what is in my heart. I want you all to be satis¬ 
fied,” she*said in ^lo\^ voice, “ and then I want 
my life to befcng to myself.” 

14* 
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“ You mean,”- the man answered her a little dis¬ 
agreeably, “ that you contemplate shariflg this 
life with another person. It is because of your 
marriage, which I hear has been definitely Arranged 
to take place a few weeks hence, that, you want to 
have things settled ? ” 

She flushed and then she paled. 

“ Yes—because of that, but not altogether be¬ 
cause of that. Mr. Dancroft, I—I did not quite 
know what I was undertaking, what the comings 
of your mother into this, my own home, was to 
mean tWne, or I doubt if I should have had the 
courage to have met her wishes as I have done.” 

Dancroft was biting his lip rather savagely. 

“ Well, I warned you,” he said roughly. “ You 
can’t s$y I didn’t tell you that I thought you were 
doing too much. I asked yotijf there wasn’t some¬ 
one who could work with you—someone to whom 
you could turn, and you answered me that there 
was no one.” 

“ And I answered yoa truthfully. There was 
no one—there is no one who can help me in this 
matter.” 

“ What! .You are going to marry, and yet 
yeu stand quite alone to fight, your troubles ? 
That seems queer ! ” 

Christine closed her eyes again. She had brushed 
the tears away. 

“ I am dealing with you straightforwardly. I 
am putting my position before you just as it is. 
The cause for which I have done what I have done 
is dearer to me a hundredfold than it was. I do 
not look for sympathy, even for comprehension 
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from you; but somehow I feel that you will be 
just.” 

He tljanked her, but there was a mocking sound 
in his voice as l*e spqjce. 

“Do not credit me with imaginary virtues. 
There has been so very little justice in my life up 
to now, that I am not quite sure that I know how 
it ought to go ; but you arc wrong if you think 
I’m stupid ; you make a big mistake. I quite 
'understand that you arc most anxious to have all 
disagreeable things wrapped up and ptlt ;pvay on 
a shelf before you many this line gentlf?rrrm with 
his fine title 1 Well, you know, .Qf .course, that this 
doesn’t lie in my hands. The person with whom 
you will have to come to terms is my mother." 

He was speaking with deliberate intention to 
hurt. • 

Sir George Narborough had lost no time. He 
had communicated the information that his mar¬ 
riage was definitely fixed to the heads of the office 
in the City. The mattfcr had been freely dis¬ 
cussed in Dancroft’s presence and as freely criti¬ 
cized. 

When he had gone to see his sister that morning, 
a sullen rage, a rage, curiously tinged with jealousy 
which would not be set aside, was seething in his 
heart; and when he had come face to face with Sir 
George on the stairs, it would have been some small 
gratification to him to have lifted his strong right 
arm and struek out at the other man. 

For Narborough ^as the type of man he loathed. 
The knovrie&e tha> su$h a man Jield first place in 
Christine Fielding’s life, and presumably in her 
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heart, too, brought into existence a rush of bitter 
feelings ; and yet, deep, deep down below them 
there was a sense of sorrow, for now he kjiew the 
quality of this girl’s nature, and, it hurt him to 
think that she should give herself and. all that was 
most precious to her into the keeping of such a 
man as George Narborough. 

Christine had winced as he had spoken. She did 
not know until this moment how much she had 
built upon obtaining his help. She did not answer’ 
him immediately, but when she did so, she said in 
a very'dW/ voice : 

“ That closes all discussion. Even if I would 
permit myself to approach your mother I should 
know before. doing so that I should meet with 
nothing but the bitterest treatment; that I 
should have to listen once again -to all the old 
horrible abuse which is so hurtful to me to hear.” 

Her weary voice, her pathetic look stirred some¬ 
thing deeper and stronger than anger and jealousy 
in the man’s heart. Nevertheless, he made no 
change in his rough manner. 

“ I don’t suggest that you must do this,” he 
said. “ I go back to my old argument. You 
ought to have someone with you—someone who 
could act for you. That’s a nice woman with 
whom Anne is staying now. Why don’t you ask 
her help ? ” 

He saw her close her eyes and involuntarily the 
girl’s thought escaped her lips. 

“ Peggy loved my father. $he thought him all 
that was good anji honourableA 1 

Dancroft shrugged his shoulders. 
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“ Well, then, why not let your future husband 
and mother fight this out.” 

Christine put up her hands as though to push 
away something which was definitely threatening 
her. 

The way in which she said “ No, no,” was in 
itself a confession, and just for an instant the hot 
blood flooded Dancroft*s face.* It gave him a 
strange sense of exultation to realize that despite 
*the fact that she was promised in marriage to 
Narborough, in reality this other man-6tood out¬ 
side her intimate life. Following on this.Viuyever, 
came the swift thotight that possibly.it was because 
she cared so much for this man‘that she dreaded 
the effect the knowledge of the truth might have 
upon him. 

Perhaps lie Jiardly Realized himself how such a 
thought swayed him ; indeed, it was possible that 
the man had never paused to take count of what 
was passing with himself where Christine Fielding 
was concerned, or how consciously her influence 
was permeating his every thought, his every 
action. 

He got up and moved a few yards away from 
her, and Christyie looked at him with something 
like despair in her eyes. She felt that he would do 
nothing for her, and there came sweeping back 
upon her all the miserable tumult which had 
possessed her heart these many weeks. It had 
been such a natural impulse which had tjrged her 
to listen to Sir George’s pleading. She wa3 prac¬ 
tically w*m*out vyth the mental conflict, she was 
yeaminguJr tranquillity. The * void left in her 
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life by her father’s death seemed to have grown 
wider and deeper of late. All her life she hid been 
surrounded with tenderness, with the most delicate 
care. The bleak atmosphere in which she lived now 
drove her to look for some protection. Was it so 
wonderful that she should let herself imagine that 
she would find this protection with the man she 
had promised to mfarry ? Was it so wonderful that 
she should turn from the cruelty, the bleakness, 
the hatred, and hope to find in love a consolation 
from Till this ? 

It v’ <, ' c fitting to the situation that it should be 
Bancroft who.bluntly led her to face the reality, 
who brought her sharply away from dreams. 
The suggestion that she should let Sir George Nar- 
borough deal with his mother was such an im¬ 
possibility that Christine saw with* clear eyes the 
impossibility of all the rest. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Further discussion between them was^ however, 
prevented by the arrival of Dr. Brathmore, on the 
scene. He had advanced across the turf ^"“noise¬ 
lessly that Christine gave a stari-Vhen she'heard 
him speak. 

“ I have been up to the house,” hc*.said, " and I 
was told I should find you somewhere In the 
grounds. I afti arfxious to know how you are 
feeling to-day.” 

Dr. Brathmore just nodded to James Dancroft. 
His manner was not cyrdial. It was the first 
time that lie had come in direct contact with the 
young man, and lie had no very pleasant feeling 
towards either Dancroft or his mother. 

*' You know I have to send my daily bulletin to 
Sir George," JaAes Dancroft heard the doctor say, 
as he walked past them and left them alone. 

I am much better," Christine said nervously. 
“ I—I am really quite well.” 

Dr. Brathmore was holding her little wrist be¬ 
tween his sfrong fingers. He pulled ujf a chair 
and sat (^own beside her. 

“ I am scjry to'tonfradict you," he said; “ but 
217 
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you are no better and you certainly are not well, 
Christine. You want change, you ought®to get 
away from here.” 

" Have you forgotten that I was travelling for 
so many months only a little* while ago ? ” 

“ I should not prescribe movement,” Dr. Brath- 
more answered. " Change need not necessarily 
mean that. On the contrary, I want you to have 
rest. I want you to be out in the open air as much 
as possible.” 

" No ak could be better than this,” Christine 
replied , 

Dr. t Brathnjore sat back and looked at her 
anxiously and affectionately. He was very at¬ 
tached to Christine ; he had known her ever since 
her birth arid her mother’s death; she was to 
him as dear as his own chiid, and, he was sorely 
troubled about her now. 

“ Why do you not come to us as you used to ? " 
he asked, when he broke the silence. “ You were 
once so fond of wandering in and out of our house, 
and you used to turn to us naturally, Christine, 
to share with us your joys and your little sorrows.” 

“ Everything in my life was changed absolutely 
w^en my father died,” the girl answered in a low 
voice. 

'* My dear,” Dr. Brathmore said, leaning for¬ 
ward in his chair, " I believe if your father could 
know what a lasting shadow he has left on you 
he Would endure a veritable torment* It was just 
because he was so much to you and left so much for 
you to do that you should try ' t and put rway this 
overwhelming gri£f. But t'here, deaf child," he 
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tapped her hand as he spoke, “ I won’t bother 
’ you anjf more just now. I must just £ee what I 
can do to patch you up and get you strong for 
your marriage. # Oncc you are in Sir George’s 
hands I shan’| worry alxmt you. And now I must 
be off ; but always remember, Christine dear, we 
are waiting ready and eager to have you with us 
as you used to come; always remember that you 
are very dear to us.” 

* Dr. Brathmore walked briskly away and turned 
towards the gates, but before he could Teach 
them, he heard someone coming after him, ‘^•TtfQne 
calling him by name. It was James,Dancroft. 

The younger man was slightly out’of breath when 
he reached Dr. Brathmore. 

" I wish to speak to you about my Another," he 
said. *' I want^you to*bc so good as to come back 
and see her, if you can spare the time.” 

Just for an instant Dr. Brathmore paused ; then 
he turned on his heel and the tWo men walked back 
towards the house together. 

As they w'ent, the doctor asked a good many 
questions of Dancroft. 

“ Of course, I have seen your mother driving,” 
he said, " and I,have remarked that she looks ip 
bad health.” 

" She used to be very strong," Dancroft said, 
“ but many adverse circumstances have worked 
to bring about ill-health. Of late years I believe 
she has suffered a good deal. You will ^ind her 
difficult; in fact, it is Just possible she may re¬ 
fuse to let»yo>i attend her at all.” 

Dr. BrathAore laughed. 
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“ I shall not force myself upon her, but if I can 
be of any assistance, of course my services are at 
her command.” 

It was not till they were abput to enter the 
house, which had such a lovely aqd picturesque 
look nestling amongst the trees, that the younger 
man put the question which he was burning to 
utter, which was/ in reality, the reason which had 
sent him to seek the man beside him. 

“ You find Miss Fielding ill ? ” he asked. 

Df.' Brathmore ]u st glanced at him as he an¬ 
swer^ “ Yes.” 

" There is nothing radically wrong ? ” 

Dr. BrathmoTe shrugged his shoulders. " Her 
mother died, from heart failure. She was always 
very delicate*. You know how Henry Fielding died. 
A year ago I should have considered Christine as 
healthy a girl as one could iind ; to-day, however, 
she is very far removed from the Christine of a 
year ago. To use a very common expression, 
Mr. Dancroft, she is killing herself with grief, wear¬ 
ing herself out with some trouble which apparently 
she will not share with anyone. I want her to go 
away from here, but she will not leave. However,” 
Hr. Brathmore spoke briskly, “ jn a little while 
she will have a husband to look after her, and then 
I trust things will be altogether different.” 

As they passed into the hall Dr. Brathmore 
paused in front of Henry Fielding’s portrait. 

" It wp a very beautiful thing,” he*said involun¬ 
tarily, ‘"the love which existed v between that father 
and his child—a rare love^ Dancroft—some¬ 

thing one doesn’t' often come across .” 0 
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" You knew him well ? ” 

The ^ords spoken abruptly were impelled, as it 
were, from Bancroft's lips. 

“Yes,*1 knew him very well, and I think 
without exaggeration, that Henry Fielding was one 
of the best men it has been my lot to meet. He 
had a heart of gold 1 ” 

Just for an instant tte younger man shivered, 
and then the old rough bitterness came to him. 

“ Yes, people who arc made of money generally 
have hearts of gold,” he said with a sneei^. .‘•Now 
if you will wait here I will go and see if I c;m pcr - 
suade my mother to receive you.” 

James Bancroft did not return To* London till 
the evening. There had been a great scene with 
his mother, and if Bessie had not worked with 
him, the medical man would have been sent Away ; 
but after a grc&t d<?al of delay and difficulty, an 
interview had taken place between Ur. Brathmore 
and his new patient. 

It was after this interview, after Dr. Brath¬ 
more had left the house, that the scene referred to 
was enacted between Bancroft and his mother. 
The old woman openly attacked her son. 

" You think I am blind,” she said; “ you 

think I don’t know what is going on ; but let life 
tell you, Jim, I'm neither blind nor daft! You are 
working against me just as Anne has gone against 
me. There’s no loyalty in either of you, no sense 
of what is right; you’ve grown out of memory 
of all that happened; you’ve utterly forgotten 
your fathej and his <?ruel death.” 

" Forgotten my Tathfcr ! ” the young man said 
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hoafl&ly. “ No, no—a hundred times no I The 
memory of my father and of what he was is*all that 
I have to make life worth living.” 

The old woman had sat and looked at him with 
her burning eyes and thin lifs set'in a hard smile. 

" I’ll not go away from here,” she said, “ not for 
a dozen doctors 1 And so you may let that girl 
know as soon as you lik#! It’s all a plot, all a 
plan. I am to be turned into an invalid, and 
so got out of the house. Well, understand onc$ 
and f-v jp.ll. I’ll not go from here, Jim, till I’m 
carried^ out. Let her go, if anyone must go 1 ” 

Much she said in this strain, pouring out in- 
vecti'ves agalilki. Fielding in the old approved 
fashion and turning the stream of her hatred on 
Christine. 

Het abuse was intolerable to the young man, 
and for the first time her son rebuked her ; for 
the first time he let her see how far they were 
divided in feeling, she and he; and when this 
knowledge came to lien, Mrs. Dancroft sat very 
still for a while, then she laughed. 

“ It’s easy to see,” she said, “ which way the 
wind blows 1 She has soft eyes, so you turn your 
back upon your father’s grave! She has a soft 
voice, so you put your father’s wrongs under your 
heel. She’s young and fresh, and I’m naught 
but an old woman, worn with suffering, bowed 
down with shameful wrong I Yes, I’m naught but 
an old woman; I don’t count. Ijt is Christine 
Fielding, daughter of an abominable scoundrel and 
miserable thief, who counts first with, my son ! 
Oh! I know 1 I know!” ' 
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" Mother J ” The word escaped the young«i.an’s 
lips like* a fierce cry. Just for a moment he stood 
and looked into those hard, mocking, bitter old 
eyes; then he swung about and without another 
word went out oP the room. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Mrs.^oniston had lost no time in making use 
of hej slight acquaintance with Anne Bancroft 
to 'Brihg about a renewal of her friendship with 
Mrs. ^udwofthv 

In the old days, when she had been simple and 
her greatest? excitement had been paying visits 
to Hnnston Manor, Enid Brathmore had been a 
favourite with Mrs. Dud worthbut marriage 
had changed her so entirely ; she had grown so 
worldly, she was so superficial, that she had slipped 
out of favour with Christine’s cousin. 

Anne was not so discriminating. She thought 
Mrs. Coniston very pretty and very fashionable, 
and was quite ready to respond to all the younger 
woman’s little attentions. Nor did she even once 
gtiess at the truth, which was that Enid Coniston 
regarded her with a great deal of jealousy. The 
why and the wherefore of the Bancrofts’ appear¬ 
ance at Hunston remained still a mystery, but 
there was nothing mysterious about Miss Bancroft’s 
expensive clothes, or the fact that s‘he seemed to 
have plenty of money. Artd money was sq 
essential to Mrs. Conistoftl 
224 
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Many a time she said to herself 1 
“ I *as Christine’s only girl friend; surely I 
have a better right to get things from her than 
these people have ? I don’t believe they arc 
relations! We never "heard anything about them 
when Mr. Fielding was alive. One of these days 
I shall speak openly to Christine.” 

Yet though she was • jealous she was careful 
to play her cards well, and she made a great 
Juss with Anne. Indeed, she went so far as to 
suggest that when the visit with Mrs. Bunftvorth 
came to an end Anne should stay with her. • 

Miss Bancroft could not, howevcr tjr acce|^ this 
invitation without reference to her brother, not 
because she was anxious to render him obedience, 
but because she was very eager to settlc'thc question 
of her future—settle it, that is to say, as far as 
money was concerifed. So important was this 
point to Anne, that after turning the matter over 
in her mind some time she determined to write 
to Christine. In her frank way she went straight 
to the point—she put the whole situation before 
Miss Fielding. 

‘‘There is money to come to me, so Jim tells 


me, but it’s for you to decide what I am to hay; 
and when. Wel£ will you please let me know 
how much I am going to have, and, above all, 
when I can count upon dealing with it indepen¬ 
dently of my people ?'” 


The same jjpst which brought this letter from 
Anne carried one also to Christine from George 
Narborougjj. 

Sir Geo^e# wrot" gifinjf 1 particulars about the 


>5 
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house*which he desired her to buy, about the 
yacht and about all the arrangements which he, 
was making for the autumn and for the winter; 
and at the end of the letter he put: “ Brathmore 
writes me that you really* need change of air. 
Why will you not stay with my mother for a little 
while ? It seems so strange that you two should 
not be together af times., My dear mother is only 
waiting for the opportunity of showing you affec¬ 
tion and kindness. I should have suggested bring¬ 
ing h$r._to you at Houston, but I feel sure whils? 
you hpve these people there you don’t care about 
having other guests. In a little while, dearest, I 
hope “you will let me discuss the question of these 
Dancrofts with you. I think this is one of the 
matters which we must settle right away before 
we marry.” , 

To both these letters Christine replied by 
telegram. 

To Anne her message ran : 

“ ''■•‘'The matter you speqk of shall be arranged with 
as little tx'—*-l a y as possible. Will write in two or 
three days’ timj » 

To Narboro, s p c sen (- q ic following message : 

“ I am corn ' ang up to town end of week; will 
go into everything w j t h you thoroughly.” 

When these j taa( j f, ecn sen t ; s p e wrote a letter, 
It was to ]ames y j, Dancro{t . 

“ Dear ^'r. Dancroft ” (it ran), “ I re¬ 
ceived*- a C ommunication from 'Mr. Millward 
yester^Cy in which he informed me that you have 
ex; pressed a wish to have s arntf responsible position 
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abroad. It* , was not necessary that this •■matter 
shoukhbe referred to me, but as Mr. Millward has 
brought it under my notice, I write to say that if 
my co-operation is necessary to procure you this 
post you may fely upon having it. At the same 
time it is most important that I should see you 
before you go. For this purpose I shall be in town 
at the end of this weelj, and J shall esteem it a 
favour if you will come and see me. You will find 
me at my father’s house in Bedford Square. There 
* are various matters which must be settledj.ietwcen 
us without further delay.” 

Then Christine wrote to Mrs. DudwtSTtrs? tender 
little letter, in which she told her cousin that 
matters of business would take hdr to London 
in a couple of days’ time. 

“ Do not be vexed with me, dearest ” (she 
wrote), “ if I tell you that I have decided to go 
to the old house in Bedford Square. I have a 
fancy to be there. Above all, I must go through 
the house and see what is in it and make my plans 
in connection with these things.” 

Two days letter Miss Fielding left Hunsftm 
Manor. She ‘took her maid with her. There 
were responsible caretakers in the London house; 
it had only been necessary to send word to say she 
was coming; she found all prepared for her 
arrival. * 

Mrs. Dudworth hid sent in a quantity of lovely 
flowers to%rjet heij buteshe had nat written. There 
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was only one letter awaiting Christine, and that was 
from Dancroft. 

Sir George, not being aware of this move on 
Christine’s part, was waiting to hear from" her on 
her arrival. He naturally supposed that she would 
go to Mrs. Dudworth’s house when she "did come. 

Despatching a telegram stating that she would 
be glad to see Mr. Danc.-oft that evening after 
dinner, Christine then made a pilgrimage through 
the large house. 

It vfam a veritable museum. Treasures of all 
kiads. rarest examples of porcelain, tapestry and 
pictures wej^to be found on every side. 

Christine had not realized the extent of her pos¬ 
sessions in this respect. Her father had been 
accustomed to occupy the house when he had 
been in London, but he had contented himself with 
one of the smaller rooms. '• 

In this room, however, evidence was given of 
the man’s exquisite taste ; the appointments were 
perfect, and here, the only picture hung on the 
walls, was a protrait of Christine’s mother, painted 
very soon after her marriage. 

It was in this room that Christine resolved to 
receive James Dancroft. 

Unconsciously the journey from Hunston, the 
change of atmosphere, stimulated Christine. She 
felt calmer and stronger than she had felt for some 
time, and this although she was strung up to 
attack a most difficult task. It was a hot day, so 
she had discarded her black clothes and wore one 
of her favourite old white gowns. 

Dinner was served her to ohe of, tlib smaller 
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rooms, a room hung with almost priceless ofd prints, 
and about nine o’clock her maid announced to her 
that Mr. Dancroft had arrived. 

Christine hajdly knew him when she went to 
meet him.. He wore evening dress, and new as 
the garb was to him lie looked extraordinarily well 
in it. 

After a moment’s hesitation she held out her 
hand to him whilst she thanked him for coming. 
Dancroft barely touched her hand, however. 

Coffee was brought in to them, and Cigarettes 
and cigars, but though he took a cup of ctiff’ «he 
refused to smoke. He was lookin'/ ab<m,t him 
and his eyes were riveted on the portrait. 

“That was my mother,” Christine,said in a low 
voice. 

“ Yes, I thought So,” he answered. Then he 
added, “ You are like her.” 

But even as the words were spoken he had a 
pang. He remembered what Dr. Bratlnnore had 
said, and he looked at‘Christine with a wealth 
of unconscious anxiety in his eyes. 

“ Are you better ? ” he asked. 

Christine coloured and said : 

“ Yes, I really feel better, and I shall feel much 
better after w£ have settled things, Mr. Dancroft.” 

Instantly he became his customary self. 

“ It is not so easy to settle things,” he said. 

Christine sighed. 

“ Do I notjknow that ? Won't you sit down ? ” 

She sat herself beside the table on which libr maid 
had put a blotting-pad, ink and paper. 

He dicrn«t take the*big chair She indicated, but 
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sat on the opposite side of the table. It gaye him 
a strange thrill to find himself alone with her in this 
fashion, to be able to sit and look ( at her as freely 
as he liked. To-night it seamed ,to him that he 
was seeing her real beauty for the first time. There 
was a serenity in her expression. The tortured 
look in her eyes had gone. Whilst he rejoiced 
in these evidences 6f mentlil calmness, in this proof 
that she was really better, her tranquillity only 
served to set her still farther away from him. 

“ I suppose you have something to propose,” 
h^S&icf abruptly, “ otherwise you wotild not have 
brought-. «*v^-hcrc. ’ ’ 

“ All I have to propose is that we should come 
to some definite understanding as regards your 
claim.’.’ 

“My mother’s claim, you'mean,” the man saijl 
quickly. “ I am already satisfied with what has 
been done.” 

“ I can’t deal with your mother, Mr. Dancroft,” 
said Christine almost firinly. “ I have done my 
best to meet her. I have fallen in with all of her 
wishes as far as I possibly could, but ” 

She broke off and then she began to speak of 
Anne. 

An angry look came into the man’s face. He put 
a question to her bluntly : 

“ Has Anne been writing to you ? ” 

And when she answered “ Yes,” and he mut¬ 
tered something under his breath, Christine asked 
him boldly; 

“ Why are you angry with your sister ? If I 
must speak frankly I consider that site is treating 
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me far better than you are. She wants come 
to a 'definite understanding, and after that she 
goes her way and I shall go mine. Since I have 
recognized to yie full the fact that your mother, 
your sister^ yourself, have the most serious claim 
upon me, there remain only details to be settled. ” 

“ Matters,” Dancroft said in his rough way, 
“ which should be dealt *vith by lawyers.” 

But Christine contradicted this. 

“ No ; you know how I stand ; you know what 
I am struggling for. When we do agtve, then 
the actual .drawing up of settlements must ,of 
course, go into other hands, but I will not have 
any lawyers probing this ; I will not have the 
whole matter subjected to examination. I will 
do it myself.” • 

The man did not* speak to her immediately ; 
'then he said :* • 

“ Believe me, Miss Fielding, I am absolutely 
sincere when I advise you to consult others. No 
doubt you have not realized this, but there is 
a phase of the position which is peculiarly un¬ 
pleasant, at least to me ; I allude to the fact that 
we, my mother, my sister and myself, are already 
stamped in the eyes of those about you as people 
who are sponging on you. I am not even sure 
if they do not go farther and regard us as black¬ 
mailers. I am not made of fine stuff, still I do 
think I have let you understand that I appreciate 
your sentirrjpnt for your father, even if I cannot 
sympathize with i^. Now it seems to mi> that, in 
justice to yourself and to us, you ought to take 
counsel 4viih sonfeoncf” 
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There was nothing of his usual roughness in his 
voice ; indeed, he spoke almost gently, aftd his 
words made a great impression on Christine. 

“ I never looked at the matter from this |>oint of 
view,” she said. “ It—it changes things.” 

She leaned her elbow on the table,' and rested 
her face on her hand. 

“ I had hoped,” ^he saij, in a low voice, “ that 
we might have definitely fixed a settlement to-night. 
I am disappointed.” 

“ As Jar as I am concerned,” said Dancroft, 
“ we have reached a settlement. Through your 
influence I am now in a position to make a life 
for myseWr , 'pc?thaps to make a fortune. Anne tvill 
not give you very much trouble, but I am afraid 
I can in no why answer for my mother. It is she, 
after all, who has suffered the most. Her life has 
been blighted, her nature transformed by unprece-* 
dented suffering. I verily believe she is alive now 
only because she has resolved to obtain some satis¬ 
faction, and now that this, chance has come she is 
not prepared to cede it easily.” 

After a little pause the young man went on 
in the same gentle way : 

“ Money as money counts for very little with my 
mofher. I know that you are longing to have your 
life to yourself, to be free from the constant bitter 
reminder of what your father has done ; but it is 
just here that I dare not hold out any hopes to 
you. I dare not interfere, and because of this I 
earnestljfr-advise you to consult either with your 
lawyers, with your friends, or with your future 
husband.” 
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He waited for her t» speak, but no words would 
come ;• then, going back to his customary manner, 
he said: 

“ As fegards my sister, please leave her in my 
hands.” Then fie roSe to go. “ I am sorry,” he 
said, abruptly, “ I cannot be of more use to you.” 

Christine rose too. 

“ I shall have to thyik ov<;r what you have 
just been saying. I—I hardly see my way.” 
Then hurriedly she said: ‘‘ There is one thing 
I ‘I have always wanted to ask you. Can you give 
me any infoynation about my father’s very earjy 
life ? Thinking over tilings as I do think, I feel 
that perhaps there may be some who have a’claim 
upon The, kith and kin of my father's to whom 
even a little money would be a boon.* 

James Dancroft shook his head. 

•“I can’t be <>f the; least help to you in this, for I 
know absolutely nothing beyond the fact that your 
father began life as a workhouse boy. I fancy if 
he had belonged to any fylk near where we were, 
I should have heard of it. It might be possible' 
for you to trace out the beginning of things. But 
here again, if I may advise you, I would suggest 
that you did nothing on impulse or independently.” 

This time he tdok Christine’s hand when she held 
it out to him. * 

“ Why did you come to this great lonely house ? ” 
he asked her abruptly. “You want life and 
comfort. You should not be so much alone.” 

“ Solitude is the nearest approach to happiness 
to me now,” Christine answered him, “ and I 
understand ryaw what a solace it .must have been 
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to my'father. I used to think it was fatigue, 
weariness *>f work, which made him turn to those 
hours of quietness, but now I know that it must 
have been an ache in his heart, a perpetual ache. 
Oh ! Mr. Dancroft, you are prejudiced against him, 
and I am afraid you are right to have such hard 
feelings, still if it could have been granted to you 
to have known him, if ho had only lived to have 
carried out this great task of atonement, I am 
sure your feelings would have changed, I am sure, 
you wofild have found that he was not the black, 
oaworthy man you have been taught to consider 
him.” 

Her voice was a little unsteady as she thanked 
him for coming. A moment later he was gone, 
leaving Christine conscious of a strange feeling of 
loneliness and regret. It was the sort of feeling 
which had been wont to come to her in the old days 
when she had driven her father to the railway 
station and had stood and watched the train which 
was carrying him away fade into the distance. 

Rough, uncouth, bitter as this man Dancroft 
was, he yet inspired in her a sense of enormous 
respect. Though, of course, she could not even 
gqess at the influence which she exercised upon 
him, she did feel and in a sentient manner, that 
a struggle was going on in his heart where she 
was concerned, that it was no longer easy or 
agreeable to him to speak of hurtful things to 
her; that it gave him no sort of satisfaction to 
triumjffr over her. To-night, she even realized 
that he was wholly out of sympathy with his 
mother's attitude also, afid that constituted a 
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kind oj comfort which Christine eagerly grasped 
at. ’ 

There,were, in fact, many qualities in Bancroft 
which appealed /o hej. He was so human, and, 
then, he was. so strong, and, save where her father 
was concerned, she felt that he would be un¬ 
prejudiced. The very hardship of his life had 
broadened him and strer^theneci in him responsi¬ 
bility and his power of reasoning. Indeed, sitting 
here thinking of him and realizing all that lay 
before her in the immediate future, there came to 
Christine the positive regret that it was not possible 
to her to turn to this man for practical help. # She 
would»jjavc done so with full reliance in his judg¬ 
ment, in his discretion, and, even %trange as it 
might seem, in his sympathy ; yet *at the^ mere 
thought of approaching George Narborough on the 
subject which was SO sacred, so pitiful, she winced. 

When she had telegraphed to Sir George saying 
that she would discuss all matters with him, 
Christine had formed in* her mind the intention 
once again of bringing about a separation between 
herself and this man without giving him any 
explanation with regard to the Bancrofts. It had 
been a natural ^resolution, but James Bancroft's 
very plainly spoken words showed her that in this 
she had a duty to others as well as to herself. 
Therefore, although she hardly knew how she would 
go through the ordeal of putting the truth before 
Sir George, ske realized that there was no possibility 
of escaping from it« 

Barkery came in search of her as she sat lost in 
the tprnroil'of her thoughts. 
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“ It is getting late, miss; you ought to go to bed,” 
she said. • 

And Christine got up with a sigh. 

Sleep would be far from her this niglit. Still, 
of course, she must go through the. pretence of 
finding rest. 

The maid had arranged to sleep very near to her 
young mistress. [The house was so large and so 
lonely she thought it possible Christine might be 
nervous. 

Barker kept awake for a long time lest Miss 
4ihristi/ie should call to her, but at last she fell 
asleep, and so she was not conscious that, instead 
of resting in her bed, Miss Fielding was .pacing 
the next room torturing anew her tender young 
heart with a "sorrow which never grew less or easier 
to bear. 

Once Christine drew near th A window and stoo'd 
looking out. The sound of the London traffic was 
strange to her ears. She missed the sweetness of 
the country air and the, stillness. Though it was 
not really hot, the night seemed oppressive to 
her, and she drew aside the curtains and threw up 
the window to have as much air as possible. 

It might perchance have given her a tangible 
sense of comfort if she could have known that 
the man who had left her an hour or so ago was 
still walking round and round the square striving 
in vain to find some means by which he could lift 
the burden from her shoulders. „ 

His .mother’s cunning words had stripped a 
veil from Dancroft’s heart. Though in the first 
moment he had repudiated the suggestion these 
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words conveyed, yet now he knew that they were 
pregnaift with truth ; he knew that it was not 
sympathy alone, or pity, or a man’s natural re- 
pugnancS to struggle against a woman which 
inspired in him such *a vital interest in Christine 
Fielding; it was a sentiment stronger than all 
these, stronger than hate, than resentment and 
sullen revenge—it was love : the ^ind of love which 
is only possible to such a man as he, and which in 
its intensity, carried with it a tragic note. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

r u 

Sir George Narborougii raised his eyebrows 
when he received a little note from Christine' 
Risking him to meet her the next day at the office 
in the City. He had, of course, intended calling 
3arly at Mrs. Dudworth’s, but this note addressed 
from Bedford Square enlightened him that Christine 
was not with her cousin. 

At’ the same time that she despatched her note 
to Sir George, Christine wrote a few words to Mar¬ 
garet Dudworth, begging her to come also, if 
possible, to the City. 

Her third letter was directed to James Dancroft. 
She informed him that she would be at the office 
in the afternoon, and that it might be possible 
that she might wish to speak to him. She hoped, 
therefore, that it would not be inconvenient if he 
held himself at her disposal during the hours of 
three and five. 

Sir George gathered together various papers 
connected with the matters he had been busy with, 
and he took also a case of old-fashioned jewellery, 
which^his mother had given into his hands the 
last time he had seen her, desiring that he should 
present this, gift Jo his future wife. 

238 
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It did not put him in a good temper,, to find 
himself kept waiting in one of the ropms of the 
office when he reached the city. He had an irri¬ 
tated presentiment that something disagreeable 
was about to happen, «nd this presentiment became 
a conviction when the door opened at last and 
Christine and Mrs. Dudworth entered. 

It was not the girl’s white face and intensity of 
expression which forced this conviction home to 
him ; it was the look in the other woman’s eyes, 
the nervous affectionate way in which she clung 
to Christine. Besides this, there was an atmosphere 
of preparation which the young man resented. 

He advanced boldly to Christine, and stepping 
dowriT "skis about to kiss her when she drew back. 

Mrs. Dudworth saw the frown contracting Sir 
George’s brows and hastened to the rescue. • 

• " Christine lyis something to tell you, George,” 
she said, ” something which she feels must be told 
you without any further delay. That is why she 
has brought you here.” 

Sir George looked from one woman to the other. 

“ Is it something which has just occurred ? ” lie 
asked, " or is it something which has reference to 
Christine’s strange demeanour all through these 
many months.” 1 * 

“ It is a matter which came to Christine’s know¬ 
ledge at the time of her father’s death,” Mrs. 
Dudworth answered. 

Sir George turned to the girl. 

“ You havb been a long time coming ^to the 
point,” he said. "’Of course, I have known per¬ 
fectly w^ll that 4 here s has been, something very 
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unpleasant working in the background of your 
life, and J confess that I have been ver^ much 
surprised that I have not received your con¬ 
fidence before now. Good God ! surely 0 if any¬ 
body ought to know what is passing with you I am 
that person ; yet how have you treated me ? It 
has been evasion from the very beginning, sub¬ 
terfuge and even _ trickery. Since we are coming 
to an explanation of a sort, I must speak out. I 
consider I have been very badly treated.” 

Mrs. Dudworth trembled a little. She was 
quivering still with the agitation which Chris¬ 
tine’s story had produced. This sharp attack 
seemfed to her not only unkind, but ill-advised. 

Glancing at Christine, however, she \£as sur¬ 
prised to see that the girl was looking steadily 
at Sir"'George, that instead cf shrinking away from 
his anger, Christine was prepared to meet i!. 
Whilst she waited, Christine spoke : 

“ I do not deny your right to reproach me, yet 
you have always known that the remedy has lain 
in your own hands.” 

Sir George flushed hotly. 

“ Do not quibble with me, Christine,” he said. 
” I realize perfectly well now that you desire for 
softie peculiar reason to change the’ arrangement for 
our marriage, and this although you know it was 
your father’s earnest wish that you should be 
my wife. Well, before we go any further, I want 
you to understand that I am not a mai) to be played 
with ip. this manner. No matter what you are 
going to tell me, I do not intend to have the 
position between us altered. Please, understand 
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that once and for all. You are promised* to me 
in marriage, and I claim the fulfilmertt of that 
promise.” 

At that monymt the door opened and James 
Dancroft appeared. Just for an instant, as he 
saw the three standing, he drew back ; then he 
entered and closed the door behind him. 

“ You sent for me ? ” *he said to Christine in a 
low voice. 

Christine said : 

" Yes. I want you to listen to what I have to 
say.” . 

The two men looked into each other's eyes, and 
burning swords were unsheathed and crossed, as 
it were, in tjjat glance. A mutual hatred, a mutual 
contempt and a mutual arrogance possessed them. 
Then Christine began *to speak, and with a sneer 
Yarborough cea'scjjKo look at Dancroft, and gave 
all his attention to the girl. But Dancroft turned 
his head away ; he could not look at her in this 
moment. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Quietly, without emotion, almost mechanically, 
Christine Fielding told that old sorrowful story 
*%hich had come to her knowledge in so cruel a 
fashion. 

Mrs. Dudworth had moved closer to her to give 
her tangible protection, but Christina snowed no 
sign of weakness. The months of suffering which 
she had endured had prepared her for this supreme 
moment. 0 

Sir George Narborough stood and listened with 
his eyes downcast. From his expression it was 
practically impossible to gather what was passing 
in his mind. The other man hovering in the back¬ 
ground felt as if his very heart were being tom out 
of him as he listened to that quiet, low voice, as 
ha realized at what a cost Christine was making 
this confession of her father’s wrong-doing; and 
there came upon him a wave of acute self-reproach 
as he listened, although at the same time his heart 
leaped at the very suggestion that she was acting 
now as he had counselled her to aet, that in this 
very Recital she showed to him, not merely justice, 
but the respect, the obedience she would have 
shown to a trusted friend. v 
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The^p was a pause when Christine finish^ speak¬ 
ing ; then Sir George spoke. 1 

“ Yoij have, of course, satisfied yourself as to 
the reliability oi this;—this accusation ? ” 

Christine said “ Yes,” and then she drew from 
a bag she carried the confession which Henry 
Fielding had written and signed the year before, 
and the letter he had ltft for‘her when he had 
started to go to London. 

“ There are other facts,” she said, “ which can 
almost be counted upon as proofs, but here you 
have the one of importance, the testimony »to the 
truth of what I have just told you.” 

SiR Qjorge took the papers and read them 
through deliberately. 

Margaret Dudworth had sat down and slic was 
patching him with an eagerness of which she was 
hardly conscious,,-.- 

He did not speak immediately, but as he folded 
the papers and gave them back to Christine, he 
said : 

" I deplore with all my heart the fact that you 
should have kept this from me, and I deplore this, 
not so much from a personal point of view, as from 
the unhappy oiyj that you have been called upon 
to face extraordinary and hurtful difficulties, that 
you have exposed yourself to unnecessary humilia¬ 
tion and mental suffering. Had you had someone to 
act for you, I think it can be pretty safely declared 
that the position of affairs would be very different 
to what it is now. However, it is never too*late to 
make a change I You have realized at last that 
it is^yofir fluty to take me into* your confidence, 

16* 
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just as it is my duty to serve you ; that bejng so, 
I trust tftat the future will be different in every 
respect from the past of these last few pionths. 
It will be my business to go into<-all the arrange¬ 
ments that you have made, my business to study 
your interest in every possible way." 

The other man had fixed his eyes on Christine, 
and he saw the colour cfeme and go in her face ; 
he saw that she winced at the arrogance of Sir 
George’s tone, then he saw an element of strength 
pass into her expression a3 she answered Nar- 
bbrough’s speech. * 

“ What has been done,” she said, “ will remain. 
1 have summoned Mr. Bancroft here, > have 
broken my vow of silence only because I owe a duty 
to bath of you—to Mr. Bancroft as his father's 
son, to you as the man I have promised to marry.” 

Sir George smiled. It wa? a curious smile. 
He approached her, and taking her hand, he lifted 
it to his lips. 

“ As your future husband,” he said, “ I now 
demand that you leave all this in my hands. I 
fancy Mr. Bancroft and myself will soon come to 
a good understanding.” 

And here Bancroft spoke. 

“ I do not recognize your right,” he said roughly, 
" to deal with me or with those belonging to me. 
Though you are to be Miss Fielding’s husband, I 
really have nothing to do with you. This is a 
matter which must be settled between Christine 
Fieldifig and my mother.” e 

His tone was purposely hard, his manner pur- 
t posely aggressive. 
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Sir .George vouchsafed him no notice* whatever. 
He spoke again to Christine. 

" You will let me know your wishes; I will see 
that they are c&rriedoout; at least, I will see that 
everything is done which is necessary,” he said, 
“ and first and foremost, I am going to protect 
you. Perhaps you are scarcely conscious of the 
shocking effect that this business has made upon 
you. It makes my blood boil when I realize 
what you must have' gone through, what indig¬ 
nities you must have suffered, how shamefully you 
must have been abused. But this was inevitable, 
my dear child, when you give yourself into the 
hands if such people ; when you permit yourself 
to accept ®such incredulous statements without 
the most rigid inquiries. You have produced what 
you consider overwhelming proof that what you 
have just told v.-e Is the truth. I laugh at this 
proof, and I tell you now quite frankly that I con¬ 
sider you have been the victim of a set of im¬ 
postors.” 

Margaret Dudworth got up quickly. 

“ George 1 ” she said in an involuntary way. 

But Sir George only laughed—an unpleasant, 1 
scornful laugh. * 

" If these Words offend Mr. Dancroft," he said, 
” he has the alternative in his hands.” 

But Dancroft only smiled and then he spoke to 
Christine. 

” You asked me to come,” he said. " Do you 
wish me to stay ? ” 

And Christine Fielding said " No ” with such a 
curiqjts sound in her voice that Narborough looked 
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quickly hj her and flushed with anger as he did 
so. 

He was, indeed, quivering with rage. Tfce story 
Christine had given him had failed upon him like 
a weighty blow. Now and again, in these past 
months, he had stopped to ask himself questions 
o about Henry Fielding and to wonder if the curious 
change in Christine' might' not have its rise in some 
other cause than overwhelming grief. But never 
had he imagined such a revelation as this. Though 
he chose to spurn that confession, and to make 
open declaration that he regarded the Dancrofts 
as impostors, he knew in his heart of hearts that 
this thing was founded on fact, and thq£> Hfenry 
Fielding’s confession could not be sot aside so 
lightly. The mere suggestion that there should 
be others with such a hold on the girl was not 
only objectionable, it was alaitring. The great 
attraction about Christine to George Narborough 
had been the conviction that she stood alone; 
that no one had a right to share with her. This, 
indeed, had been to a man so conventionally 
framed, the one compensating side of her isolated 
position ; but the admittance of this claim threat¬ 
ened to put an end to this. It rot only exposed 
Christine to all sorts of indignities, it threatened her 
future and signified to himself an overwhelming 
disappointment. Nevertheless, he had no inten¬ 
tion of giving voice to these feelings, neither had 
he the least intention of relinquishing his lioid on 
the girl. Indeed, as he looked at her, and as he 
felt the strenuous personality of the man whom he 
had just insulted, there came to Sir George a ^yild, 
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jealous suggestion that were he to witjjykaw, this 
fellow might possibly obtain all he set aside; 
and though, in truth, he was far away from feeling 
even a pretence»of sentiment for Christine Fielding 
at this moment, there came to him an angry reso¬ 
lution to tighten the bond between them, to get 
into his hands altogether the control of this girl, 
who had already made him suffeu so sharply through 
his vanity, who from the very beginning had set her 
will against his. 

There was a long silence after Bancroft had left the 
room, and it*was Sir George who broke this silence. 

“ Now that at last you have been frank with me,” 
he Said^" you must recognize that I shall enter 
more intimately into your movements 4 I have the 
very greatest objection to your retuiliing to Hun- 
|ton Manor whilst tlfese people are there. Your 
proper place i£ with Peggy, or with my mother, till 
we are married!” Then he turned to Mrs. Dud- 
worth : " Now you see, Peggy,” lie said, " how 
right I was in my instinctive objection to your 
showing hospitality to Miss Bancroft.” 

“ I am afraid I do not follow you, George,” 
Mrs. Dudworth answered him a little coldly. " At 
any rate, I am mistress of my own actions.” 

Sir George began to pace to and fro. 

“ The thing is preposterous,” he said. " The 
whole situation unpardonably objectionable 1 This 
matter should have been dealt with with an iron 
hand By permitting these people to establish 
themselves in Christine's home, of course* their 
claim was recognized, whereas it should have been 
fought streifuousfy. H this had been taken into a 
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court of k*>v, they would soon have been tayght a 
lesson. Of course, there may have been some little 
transaction in old days which was not quite-,above- 
board, but this is a very common (recurrence in the 
life of business men. As for this so-called con¬ 
fession, Mr. Fielding was undoubtedly in very bad 
health when he wrote it; this fellow must have 
bullied him. I am convinced if the matter had 
come into his hands a few years earlier he would 
have soon settled it.” 

" When you speak like that,” said Christine, 
almost 0 calmly, “ you prove 1 to me *how widely 
we differ in sentiment. My father would have 
settled this, I know that, but not in the way^you 
suggest. Now that I know so much, it is an an¬ 
guish .to me to realize what that last hour of his 
life must have meant to him. You think only 
of the money ; there are other things in life more 
precious than money.” Then, not quite so distinctly, 
she said : " I—I beg to release you from your en¬ 
gagement to me. I prefer to live my life alone ! ” 

But Sir George struck the table violently with 
his hand. 

” No I ” he said ; and again : ” No ; I refuse to 
be .dismissed. You have acted abominably with 
me—you have shown me no consideration. ' Now I 
take my stand—you belong to me by right of 
promise, by right of your father’s will in this matter. 
If you refuse to marry me I shall make the matter 
a public one 1 " » 

“ Gebrge 1 ” Mrs. Dudworth said protestingly for 
the second time. 

Christine said nothing. The angry > mdn paced 
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on aryi on. The silence, however, seemr’d to calm 
him. The look on the girl’s face warned him that 
he hatj gone just a little too far. He approached 
her and spoke very Quietly. 

* If I have hurt you, I ask your forgiveness; 
but you don’t know how you have tried me, Chris¬ 
tine. It maddens me to realize that you have kept 
me so resolutely out of This matter. It is because 
I care for you so mueli—so very, very much, that 
I am furious when I think of all you have gone 
through. I will do anything you wish—work in 
with you atiy way you will if only you w’ill give 
me your confidence.” 

Re sr^pke as though he were absolutely in earnest, 
and just far the moment he was. The mere sug¬ 
gestion that he might lose all that was just.within 
<his grasp alarmed him. He stood pledged to the 
world now as^the prospective master of millions. 
He had been so sure of his position that he had 
practically drawn on these millions already. To 
have the engagement bVoken would be a serious - 
and a humiliating matter for him. Moreover, that 
curious element of angry jealousy was working in 
his heart; it might be ridiculous, still, he was not 
so sure that thp power of this man, who had.just 
left them, might not prevail over his own were 
the chance given him; and George Narborough 
had no intention of stepping on one side to allow 
his enemy so easy a triumph. 

Mrs. Dudtrarth paused a moment and then rose 
and went softly aw&y. 

As she went f Sir George put his arms about 
Chpstinfc ahd kissed fier. 
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“ Why s^ll you not turn to me ?” he asked her 
in a tender voice. “ Why are you always struggling 
against me ? You know you have not treated me 
well, dearest.” t, 

Just for an instant the girl leaned against him 
and shut her eyes. That tender note touched her, 
and she was yearning so much for rest, for comfort; 
above all, for comprehensive sympathy. 

" It is because I have felt that this would be harm¬ 
ful to you,” she said in a low voice, " that I have 
wished to give you back your freedom. You— 
you art so proud. There are no secrets in your 
family history.” 

“ That is a matter,” said George Narbonwgh, 
reverting a little to his usual manner,,." which I 
settled, long ago. Family, pride, what are they 
when it is a question of love ? ” 

Christine shivered just a little arid took herself 
away from him. 

“ If—if,” she said unsteadily, " if we are to go on 
as we were, if nothing is to be changed, then I look 
to you to work with me. Just now you said this 
ought to have been taken into a court of law. 
Don’t you understand that the one aim of my heart 
is to r keep this away from my father’s reputation ? 
I know that if he had lived he would have made 
atonement. With my own ears I heard him say 
that restitution should be made, a full and com¬ 
plete restitution. And that is what I wapt to do, 
George, to make even the wrong and yet to stand 
and prdtect my father’s memory.” 

“ And have you counted the cost ? ’’ asked 
Narborough. " Wnat will satisfy these 'people ? 
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Already you must have given them enormous 
amount, and yet they still talk of their claim being 
settled,!" 

" I must give th$m what they ask,” Christine 
said in a low voice. Then after a moment’s pause 
she added: " It really now remains a matter to be 
settled between Mrs. Dancroft and myself. Her 
daughter will be contcilt if ascertain amount of 
money is made over to her. Mr. Dancroft wants 
nothing more than he has now, which is a place 
of trust here in the firm, a place which will give 
him scope to work and make a future fdr him¬ 
self.” 

4 

‘"'Oh^'said Narborough with a cold smile. 
“ You have got so far as to know' what his wishes 
are, even to have studied them !* Well, now, 
•dearest, you must s?udy mine. You must drive 
a bargain witfi the old woman. The girl will be 
satisfied, I take it, very easily, but that old crea¬ 
ture will be a very different matter. Let me deal 
with her ? ” 

But Christine shook her head. 

“ No,” she said. " No, I must do this ; but 
I promise you I will decide nothing without letting 
you know.” 

“ It must be done quickly,” said the young man, 

' for I am impatient to take you away from aH 
this, to have you to myself, to let you see how 
pleasant life can still be. Will it tire you too much 
to c#me ant? see the house I have told you about 
this afternoon ? Ahd I was going to suggest run* 
ning you down to Southampton to-morrow to have 
a look at tllte yacnt. 1 long to have you on board. 
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to carry you off where no one shall worry yqp and 
nothing shall sadden you." 

" I will see the yacht and the house another 
time," Christine said. " Please don’t be angry 
with me, but I should like to go back <to Hunston 
to-night. I won’t wait any longer, I will come to 
terms with Mrs. Dancroft at once." 

Sir George paused an iristant, and then said : 

“ Good. Perhaps this is the best, and I will 
come down the moment you want me. But re¬ 
member, do not let yourself be bullied. This old 
woman' wants to make you suffer. She is too old 
to care for money or what money can give. Her 
satisfaction will be in keeping you in suspense as 
to what she.means to do. Shall I take you to 
Peggy,? I expect she is waiting in the carriage.” 

" No,” said Christine. “ I am not coming* 
away just. yet. There are one or hvo matters I 
have to see to here. Please tell Peggy I will call 
and say good-bye to h°r before I go back to- 
onight." 

Sir George took her again in his arms, and once 
again he kissed her, and once again he said tender 
and caressing things to her. But the words had 
no meaning for Christine and the kisses hurt her. 

As the door closed on him and she was alone, she 
sat down and covered her face with her hands. She 
felt his mastership, but felt it without resentment. 
Her dominant sensation was one of anguish in the 
realization that she had been forced to'fay bar» the 
story di her father’s wrong-doing before this man. 
She felt that he despised the man whom she loved, 
whose memory she cherished more tenderly, if 
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possible, each hour that came. She winded as she 
remembered Narborough’s cruel insolence. She 
dreaded the future. 

In tliis moment §he found herself crying out 
against the. burden she carried. She felt that if 
she could have stood alone, rid of all her money, 
there would almost be a joy in the mere fact of 
living. She was so worn’out with the remembrance 
of this wealth, of the responsibility of it, of all 
the sordid and mean sentiments which it seemed 
to rouse. There came to her recollection now 
of how at times her father had come to Hanston, 
and how his one prayer had been for forget fplness 
of foe life he left behind in the City. In those 
days Christine had not understood, .but now the 
meaning was so clear to her. 

She, too, craved for peace. The tension was too 
great, the suffering intolerable. Bending forward, 
she broke intcTtears. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Siie wept unrestrainedly, rocking herself to and 
fro in this moment of heart anguish, and she was 
wholly, unconscious that someone had^ entered the 
room, and was standing in the shadows watching 
her, waiting till this passion of grief and trouble 
should die down. 

In a little while the tears were spent, and 
Christine lay back exhausted in the chair, her 
breath coming in painful and catching fashion. ’ 

Bancroft waited still a moment logger, and then 
he came forward, and as she heard him approach, 
with a start the girl sat forward. Then, as she 
saw him she bent her head as though to hide her 
tear-stained face. 

" I have come with a message,” James Dancroft 
said, in his abrupt way. “ Mrs. Dudworth wishes 
yoif to know tfjat she has gone' home and will 
wait for you there. I thought I would bring you 
this message myself.” 

" Thank you,” Christine said. 

There was a pause. She rose and,, pulled _down 
her vcyl with trembling hands, and the man watched 
her with sorrowful and yet passionate eyes. Sud¬ 
denly he said: 
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“ I’ve something else to say ! I want to tell you 
that r tliiuk you are the bravest, the most honour¬ 
able creature in the world ! There’s more I want to 
say : ■will you listen ? ” 

Christine # did not answer immediately ; then she 
said in her voice so broken with weeping : 

“ Yes, if I can.” 

“ I want to ask you to let niQ serve you in some 
way, to let me deal with my mother. That man 
said a few truths just now, though he was far 
more concerned in striking at me than in con¬ 
sidering you. You have been shamefully, used, 
you have been humiliated and even tortured ! 
1-4 want you to forgive me and show your for¬ 
giveness*^ letting me help you. I have a certain 
power with my mother; if you will let me know 
your wishes, I'll undertake to try and counsel 
her to fall in tfith you.” 

"Can yoiT'give me peace of mind?” asked 
Christine, not bitterly, Jjut wearily. “ Can you 
assure me that what is so dear to me will remain 
safe ? ” 

“ Yes, that I will promise you,” said James 
Dancroft. “ If only you will forgive me.” 

“ What have I to forgive ? ” asked Christine. 
" It is "true tha*t I have suffered, as perhaps ffven 
you cannot understand ; still, why should I blame 
you ? Why should I hate you ? You had your 
father in your mind—you had your life seared 
with, the bitterest remembrance. Should I hate 
you because you wanted to work for your father’s 
sake when I—I live only to work for mine ? ” 

" Ah h" .«&aid *Jamfts Dancroft. The exclama- 
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tion escaped his lips almost with a sound of hap¬ 
piness. He approached a little nearer. * Then 
since you do not hate me,” he said, " give me your 
hand in fellowship, let me serve you while 11 1 can; 
and listen to me, Christine Fielding: all the wrong 
that your father did exists for me no longer—your 
beautiful courage and devotion have wiped it out 
of existence. It will not'be possible for me to do 
much for you ; your life is planned out, your future 
belongs to another; yet I can help you, and I 
will. It—it would mean something like happi¬ 
ness to me,” the man said a little hoarsely, “ if 
I could feel that I had put an end to such tears 
as you have just wept, that I could put an eft* to 
fear and doubt. I will deal with my rrtuther. I 
shall not forget my duty to her, but this has gone 
far enough ; it must end, and end quickly.” 

His hand was outstretched, that -brown, sinewy 
hand, the hand of a strong man, and with a little 
hesitation Christine put out her hand and rested 
it in his. As he gripped her small fingers there 
ran to her heart a current so thrilling, so strong, 
so wonderful, it seemed to bring sunshine suddenly 
before her tired eyes ; it seemed to surround her 
with an incomprehensible sense of ecstasy. 

" Call me friend,” said Dancioft. " Tell me 
that you trust me.” 

And like a child she obeyed him. 

" My friend,” she said, " my friend whom I 
trust.” , # 

Danaroft’s face was illumined. Just for an 
instant his eyes met and held Christine’s, then 
he stooped over her hand as though he would 
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have kissed it, but his lips did not touch it. Re- 
membVance came to him. Remembrance of George 
Narborough. Gently he released the hand and 
stood Back. « 

“ You are going Sown to Hunston to-night,” 
he said. "*I will try and get away to-morrow. 
My mother expects me to-morrow and I think I 
can promise you one thfng, and that is that she 
shall live apart from you. We’ll talk over Anne's 
business another time.” 

Then he turned and went away abruptly. 
Christine watched him go with a thrill at her 
heart. 

H»s offer of friendship was very sweet to her; 
his word? ^bout her father most beautiful. The 
knowledge that he could forget—that* the rancour, 
tjic hatred, the blighfing sense of his wrong had 
been swept a\tfiy, and by her doing, brought to 
Christine a consolation which she hardly dared 
realize. 

It seemed to her in tkis moment as she stood 
alone in the tranquillity of the little room where 
her father had worked so often and, as she assured 
herself now, must have sorrowed so deeply, that 
the spirit of that father was with her now, and 
that the* agony bf remorse which.must have faid 
heavily on Henry Fielding the night of his death, 
must have been lifted by this exchange of sym¬ 
pathy between his own loved child and the son of 
the man whom he had wronged. At least she 
had been given assurance that the duty sh» had 
set herself so proudly had not been undertaken in 
vain, and tlj^t har siifcerity and* straightforward- 
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ness had*carried conviction to those who had 
approached her as enemies ready to assail tmd to 
hurt. And it was in the realization of such know¬ 
ledge that Christine found a gliny3se of real and 
rare happiness. 



CHAPTER X&VI 

Christine allowed herself to be persuaded to 
stay and dine quietly that evening with her cousin. 
She did no? see Anne Dancroft who, it appeared, 
ha4 an engagement with Mrs. Coniston. Scarcely 
a day lu*I passed without some such engagement. 

Enid CSniston seemed resolved .on fostering 
her acquaintance with Miss Dancroft into aVarm 
^md intimate friendship. She quickly discovered 
that Anne j»as of a generous disposition, and 
though, of course, she was not acquainted with 
the run of affairs, yet*1J[ie*shrewdly guessed that 
the intimate association with Christine Fielding 
could not but have a highly satisfactory financial 
significance to this other girl. 

And it was natural enough that Anne Dancroft 
should drift into .friendship with a woman as young 
as herself, and so different to Mrs. Dudworth. Life 
at Mrs. Coniston’s little house was vastly more 
amusing to Anne. She felt considerably out of her 
element with^the class of people whom she met at 
Marg&ret DudwortU’s house, whereas witl; Mrs. 
Coniston’s friends she got along famously. This 
was especially Vie cpse with .Enid Coniston’s 
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brother-in-law, a young doctor who had a busy 
and unlucrative practice in the East End. * 

“ I mean to bring Jack and Anne Dancroft to¬ 
gether,” Mrs. Coniston had said to (her husband in 
the beginning, and Dr. Coniston had laughed at this. 

" Oh ! Jack won’t be half smart enough for Miss 
Dancroft,” he had answered. 

But his wife’s discernment was greater than 
his own in this case, for Anne Dancroft was imme¬ 
diately attracted by the cheery wit and enter¬ 
prising spirit of Jack Coniston. Then, too, she 
considered him handsome, and when Mrs. Coniston 
had taken her down to sec the tiny little house 
where he lived and worked, a sentimental feeling 
began to dawn in Anne’s mind. Something of this 
Mrs. Dudwofch said to Christine as they sat at 
dinner. She was anxious to speak of every subject^ 
except that which had reference to George Nar- 
borough. 

“ You remember Jjick Coniston, don’t you, 
Christine ? ” she asked. 

“ Perfectly,” said Christine. “ He used to come 
to Hunston to play tennis. I always imagined that 
he was in love with Enid.” 

“ Oh ! Enid never intended to marry a struggling 
man. I am afraid siie is not veiy satisfied with 
her lot as it is, although her husband is a clever man 
and is doing extremely well. I feel a little anxious 
about Miss Dancroft. I wonder whether I ought 
to let her brother know what is passing ? Jle is 
such u straightforward, uncompromising sort of 
individual, I believe I am a little afraid of him.” 

A warm rush of colour came to Chi? stine’s face, 
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but she said nothing. It was at all tithes difficult 
to Ik* to speak James Bancroft's narfie, to-night 
more especially so. She turned the subject of 
the conversati<jn to Mrs. Dudworth's recent visit 
to Ireland, and thenf of course, they talked about 
Roger, wtfo wrote now and then affectionate 
and very amusing letters to Christine. There was 
not really much opportunity for confidence, for 
Christine had to leave to catch the train back to 
the country almost before the dinner was ended. 

Dr. Brathmore was at Hunston when she arrived. 
He had heajd she was expected and waited ^to see 
her. He had news to give her of Mrs. Bancroft; 
important and grave news. 

“ She 4s very ill,” ho said, " very ill, and the 
most difficult person I have ever •come across. 
I have written to hereon : I did not feel satisfied ; 
we must have other advice. It grieves me, Christine 
dear, that you have to come back to’find this fresh 
trouble. But you must try and get away from it. 
Why not come to us ? 

But the girl shook her head. 

" I would rather stay here,” she said, in a low 
voice. " I could not go, especially if Mrs. Bancroft 
is so ill.” 

“ I l»ve insisted on sending yi a nurse,” %aid 
Dr. Brathmore. “ That old woman that she 
has about her has no kftowledge of sick nursing. 
Indeed, I shall advise Mr. Dancroft to get rid of her 
altogether. $he is a malevolent sort of old creature, 
and does his mothe* no good.” 

Christine went up to her room after the doctor 
had gong, hj.it si* co*ld not stay there. She was 
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restless, anfd every now and then remembrance 
would come to hef—a strange, a sweet refneip- 
brance, and she would feel herself transplanted 
back to her father’s old room in bhe office*; she 
would feel her hand clasped in a strong, warm clasp, 
and her eyes would meet two dark, passionate eyes 
which seemed to draw her very soul from her. A 
little while ago there had been no happiness for her 
in her old home, dear as it was ; but this night, in 
some strange way, the blight which had hung upon 
her for so long seemed to have been swept away. 
It gavp her even a sense of gladness to realize 
that the old woman who had made her suffer so 
much, was housed in such comfort, that every¬ 
thing that money and science could „ck> would 
be forthcoming to alleviate her sufferings, that 
the mother of the man whom she called her friend 
was under her roof, almost in her care. 

The nurse fvhom Dr. Brathmore had sent in 
proved a pleasant woman, and there was a very 
^tangible comfort in the krowlcdge that she was in 
the house. It was as though the promise which 
Bancroft had given to her to put an end to 
all which had been so wretched had actually 
commenced. Assuredly the realization that he 
was' working with her and not against her made 
everything brighter and easier to bear. 

The morning when it came brought her a long 
letter from Sir George. He wrote with a good 
many endearments planning out theis movements. 
The question of the house in town he told her 
might be put on one side, but the purchase of the 
yacht would have>to be compieteddmm^iiaitely. 
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“ You must not let me urge you to db anything 
yoji dt> not want,” Sir George wjote ; “"but I cling 
very much to the thought of taking you away 
in this yacht. Qf course, the price is big, but I have 
gone into the mattdl most thoroughly and have 
convinced myself that it will be money thoroughly 
well spent. How I wish that it were in my power 
to buy this and give it to you, my dear, as a 
wedding gift! I have so little to give you except 
love and devotion and a few old jewels. These, 
by the way, I took with me yesterday to the office, 
but I did nqt think it was a good moment t<j bring 
them to your notice, so I will keep them till we 
ar* married; then, if you wish, you can have "them 
reset. L*t t me know your decision about the yacht 
as soon as possible, as Markham, who owns it, is 
off to America now immediately.” 

Christine sal*down and wrote a telegram. It was 
to Narborough, desiring him to close art once for the 
purchase of the yacht. Then she wrote to her 
lawyers instructing thenC that the purchase of this 
yacht should be made in the form of a gift. 

" I wish,” she wrote, “ to make a present of 
this to Sir George Narborough. I leave it in your 
hands to arrange everything for me. Please under¬ 
stand the yacht*is to be his property absolutely.” 

This letter* she sent by hand to London so 
that-there should be no delay ; and when she had 
answered many other letters, she took her book 
and went on* into the grounds. 

It was very fresh and beautiful out uncjpr the 
trees. The girl rested in the comfortable chair. 
Her eye* w^re nst closed, yet she seemed to sleep. 
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The most delicious feeling encompassed her about. 
She was like one at peace—like someone‘who, 
having been unduly wearied, was resting at last. 

From this spell of tranquillity, however, Christine 
was rudely roused. 

Dancroft came swiftly through the trees in search 
of her. His face looked haggard, and his eyes were 
miserable. He gave her <no greeting, he did not 
tt>uch her hand. He sank into a chair and covered 
his face. 

A grim shadow fell suddenly upon Christine. 
The beauty of the scene was blotted out for an 
instant—that warm, that heavenly sense of peace 
went 'from her utterly. 

“ Your mother ? ” 

He did not, answer her immediately ; then he 
looked up. 

*• I promised you more than I can fulfil. It is 
not possible te take my mother away..from here. 
She must share your home a while longer." 

“ I am quite contenTT^.'s.dd Christine in a low 
'Voice, “ content to let things be as they are. 
Please don’t think about me. Tell me about your 
mother.” 

“ I knew she was very ill; I have seen it coming 
for ?. long time,” the man answered; " that was 
why I insisted upon Brathmore seeing her. He 
wrote me yesterday that he found her in a wprse 
condition than he had at first imagined. He asked 
to have another opinion; he named (the man he 
wanted. I brought that man with me; they" are 
together with her now. My poor mother ! ” 

She winced at the tone in lys vojce. Shg,seemed 
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at once to recognize that there was remorse working 
in his heart, and almost immediately this was con¬ 
firmed. 

“*I .have b^en thinking of her hardly,” Dan- 
croft said. “ The last time we were together she 
reproached* me. She said that I—I was forgetting, 
and it is true. I have forgotten her! I have put 
her on one side. I have«remembered nothing of the 
old terrible life, my father’s miserable death, my 
mother’s intolerable privations, my own degraded 
existence. All this I have forgotten, and this—this 
is my punishment.” 

The girl looked at him with dilated eyes. 

£ Oh ! don’t,” she said, " don’t say such tilings ! 
It woukUnever be possible for you to forget. I—I 
told you yesterday that there was a b*ond between 
us: the bond of your lave for your father, of my love 
*formine.” • 

" You mi’st forget what I said yesterday,” the 
man said roughly. “ I feel as if I had been a 
traitor, and now perttBf^ nty mother will die and 
I shall have helped to kill her 1 ” 

Christine Fielding rose out of her chair. 

“ Mr. Dancroft,” she said, “ I want you to know 
that I—I understand better than you can tell me 
just what you feel. And if this is to be the out¬ 
come of our* compact of friendship, then let us 
breajc that s compact, let us go back and stand 
where we stood. Your mother must be your first 
consideration” 

Sl?e turned so that he should not hear the^ break 
in her voice, and went quickly back to the house. 

Dancroft rose ^pd leaked after her. The meaning 
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of her last Speech did not come to him dearly at 
first; then life gave ^ little cry and pressed his Ifancjs 
to his brow. 

The news of his mother’s serious,-condition had 
swept calmness from him, and' with it had brought 
back all the old feeling, the old misery, the old 
memories ; but as he looked after Christine, as he 
felt the void her going left, t*he new passion struggled 
with the old. 

“ Don’t leave me,” he said, hoarsely, “ don’t 
leave me ; I have need of you, friend.” 

But Christine had gone too far. She vanished 
from his sight at that moment, and with a cry 
he sa't down again and shut out the beauty .«f 
the world. It was here that Dr. Brathraeve found 
him. > 

“ Will you come back to the house ? ” he said. 
“ Sir Thomas would like to speak with you.” 

The young rtian got up and reeled a-little as he 
stood ; and Dr. Brathmore put out his hand and 
gripped him by the arrrT 

“ Lean on me,” he said gently. “I am afraid 
I gave you a blow, I ought to have written more 
carefully.” 

They walked together till they were close to 
the house, then James Dancroft 'took his arm 
away from the other man’s hold and walked 
alone. . 

Casson was waiting for them in the hall, and 
he informed them that the other doctor was in 
the libfary. * 

As they passed down the corridor Christine 
came into the hall. She had entered,, tlv* house 
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through one of the long open windows, and 
w^s fibout to mount the stairs when Casson 
spoke. 

“ Do you intend to offer Sir Thomas Curtis 
luncheon, Miss Chris fine ? ” he asked. " He is in 
now with Mr. Dancroft and Dr. Brathmore.” 

Christine put her hand to her head. She felt 
dazed. That brief interview wjth James Dancroft 
had thrust her back into a worse misery tham 
before. The man’s self-reproach appealed to that 
which was most tender and precious in Christine’s 
own heart. . She did not blame him for his § revul¬ 
sion of feeling where she was concerned; she pitied 
him, and she pitied herself, for she felt in' this 
moment #^it in taking back his friendship she had 
lost a great gift.” 

“ Certainly,” she said in a low voice. “ I—I will 
"wait here and»see Sir Thomas myself.” 

She stood in the wide open doofway counting 
the moments as they passed. How long they 
were 1 A sensation “ol suspense possessed her 
There was not the poignant personal note in 
this suspense, and yet the man’s heart had been 
laid open before her and the knowledge that he was 
suffering for a cause which was so comprehensible 
to her,»which called to all her sympathy, gav» her 
also the reflection of his suffering. 

When at last she heard voices, she turned. Her 
face was very white. 

Dr. Bratltnore presented Sir Thomas Curtis 
to her and then began immediately to speak.of the 
arrangement which they had made. 

“ It \#ill^>e necessary for Mrs.‘Dancroft to go to 
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London,” be said, “ to be in Sir Thomas’s imme¬ 
diate care.’*' 

“ An operation is imperative,” the physician 
said. ,, 

And Christine’s lips paled hs she repeated : 

“ An operation ! ” 

“ To save fatigue we have decided to let our 
patient travel to London »by motor-car. She can 
go at a gentle pace and will feel the journey less in 
that way,” Dr. Brathmore said. 

Christine, looking 'beyond them, saw in the 
background Dancroft standing staring put through 
the doorway to the gardens beyond. He wore 
his did sullen expression, but the fierceness fcnid 
gone. In his eyes there seemed to be dr«.id. The 
expression of one who suffers and cannot speak. 

Chlistine paused, but only^an instant, and then 
she said : 

" Why shoukl there be any journey afc’all ? Can¬ 
not Mrs. Dancroft remain here ? ” 

Sir Thomas knitted His ,Blows for an instant. 

“ That is her wish,” he said hesitatingly, 
“ but-” 

But Christine broke in quickly : 

“ Oh ! please let her wishes be studied. She 
is n@t young, and v I fear she must have beeiv suffer¬ 
ing very greatly. It would—it would grieve me 
very much if she had to be taken away from here, 
more especially when she is so ill.” 

Sir Thomas did not answer immediately. VVhen 
he did^peak he laid before Christine the advantages 
of a nursing home. 

But Christine only reiterated her fir^t thought. 
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“ Unless you tell me that it is absolutely vital,” 
shf said, " and that Mrs. Dancryft canflot possibly 
receiye the attention here that she would in a 
home in London, I must entreat you not to move 
her.” % * 

“ The recovery must be slow,” said Sir Thomas. 

“I am sure she would recover as quickly here 
as in London,” Miss Fiekiing apswered. 

Sir Thomas smiled. 

“ Well,” he said, '* after all, it is your house, 
and if you choose to have the anxiety and the 
trouble and .the very large expense which a pratter 
of this kind must entail, I have nothing more to 
sa^. Undoubtedly, in one respect, I am with'you. 
Mrs. Danfyft does seem to have a very peculiar 
objection to leaving here. It is always advisable 
jn such a condition as hers to study the miifd as 
well as the body. Possibly we might do a certain 
amount of diarm by taking her awaf when she so 
strongly desires not to go. This changes our plans, 
Brathmore,” Sir Thomas said, turning to his col¬ 
league ; “ I think we had better have a little chat 
together.” 

The two doctors went out into the garden and 
for a moment Christine and Dancroft were alone. 

Conscious that she had done gomething which 
should signify at least satisfaction to him, the girl 
looked at him half eagerly, half wistfully, but the 
words she expected were not uttered. 

Instead, Elmcroft walked deliberately past her, 
in his silence revealing the old morose antaggnism. 
He did not (follow the doctors; he stood on the 
steps wsgtiqg for<hen» to return.* 
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Christina called her butler. 

" Sir THbmas cannot stay to luncheon,*’ ^he 
said. " He wishes to get back to London as qryckly 
as possible. And there is no train from our»station 
for another two hours; he*will motor into the 
town and catch the express. See that the motor 
is sent round as quickly as possible. And please 
tell Dr. Brathmore that cf he wishes to speak to 
me I will come down again, but that, of course, 
he must order everything he wants without con¬ 
sulting me.” 

She walked slowly up the stairs—so slowly as to 
seem fatigued ; and though he did not look at her, 
Dantroft was conscious of her every movement.** 

In this moment he was teaching himself the 
part he had« to play. There must be no more 
pretence of fellowship or sympathy between him-, 
self and this girl. If he felt himself tempted to 
give voice to the passion and the tenderness which 
had come unasked into his heart for her, he must set 
before himself the memorjMJt his father ; he must 
look afresh on his mother’s wasted face, and 
beyond these, equally forcible, equally separating, 
was there not the knowledge of Christine’s position, 
of the bond which bound her and her future to 
Geocge Narborough ? 



CHAPTER XXVII 


Sir George lost no time in carrying out Christine’s 
wishes with regard to the yacht. He travelled 
down to Southampton immediately on receipt of 
hqj telegram. On the whole he felt less distarbed 
than he h,g.d been. 

Thinking out the question of the Bancrofts, he 
had come to the conclusion that a sum of m«ney, 
•>ay about fifty thousand pounds, would settle their 
claim once^and for all. It need nttf be said that 
such a sum represented to Sir George far, far more 
than he considered Abase people ought to have; 
but reflection had brouglit to him the wisdom oT 
not fighting, and if there was to be no fight, then 
it would have to be a question of a lot of money. 

“ And that must end it,” the young man said 
to himself, “ end it definitely. Moreover, if Jhey 
take tflis money, that fellow DSncroft must get 
out of the office. We want no one with secrets 
harboured by the firm. He could do an incal¬ 
culable lot oGharm.” 

At* Southampton # Sir George lunched with the 
yacht owner and settled everything connected 
with the purthase_ satisfactorily. , He spent an hour 
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or so on bo^rd the. yacht, planning out certain little 
alterations, ‘and on his return to the hotel paused 
there for half an hour before taking the train back 
to London. „ o 

He was comfortably ensconced in the smoking- 
room when a waiter brought him a little'note. 

It was written in pencil, and evidently in a great 
hurry, and was signed, “ Constance.” 

, The note informed him that Miss Knox was in 
the very greatest trouble. Illness had brought 
their tour in Brittany to an abrupt termination. 
Her uncle had desired to return to England, but was 
unable* now they had landed, to be moved. “ Yes¬ 
terday he seemed better,” the note said, “ tout 
in the night he was alarmingly ill, and 4o-day his 
condition is serious. I hardly know what to do ! 
By the merest chance I hear«you are in the hotel; 
will you see me ? Perhaps you can ■advise me how 
to act for the best.” 

Sir George went immediately to answer this note 
in person. 

‘ When Miss Knox came to him she was trembling. 
Her beauty seemed blotted out for the time. Her 
eyes were tear-stained, she was a picture of grief. 
Quite naturally (so it seemed to both of them) as 
Sir .George took her hands, he drew her «ito an 
embrace and held her in his arms for a moment in 
silence. * « 

Almost immediately, however, the woman took 
herself away from his hold. ) 

“ Oh ! I forgot! ” she said ; “ but it was so 
sweet to see you, so good of you to come! ” 

“ You must let,me help y<?u,” Narbqrougn said. 
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He found himself shaken out of his usual calm¬ 
ness. *There came to him a sensation - of surprise 
that this should be so, also surprise that he should 
feel real anxiety, yet such was undoubtedly the 
case. • 

“ Regard me as if I belonged to you. Trust me. 
I am so glad that I was here to-day. I shall stay.” 

His vanity could not be proof against the plea¬ 
sure he evinced as he saw the woman’s face light 
up. Here, at least, he was appreciated ; here, at 
least, was one who belonged to him really and 
wholly in heart! 

Constance thanked him with tears in her eyes, 
and did not refuse his offer. * 

“ I shall* J)e so glad to have you near me,” she 
said. “ I try not to think it, but I am afraid that 
I am going to lose dear Uncle Henry. Thouglf we 
have been together such a little while, I have learnt 
to love him very, very much. He is s <t good to me ! 
Only last night he told me of all that he had done 
for me. He has mad^me a very rich woman, and 
he has desired me to go to his sister, an aunt whom 
I have never met, who lives in South Amercia, and 
who is also very wealthy. But all this matters 
nothing to me in comparison to the loss I shall have 
—if—ifJhe dies.”# 

“ You must* have courage,” said George Nar- 
borough, and *to give her this courage he sat 
down, and took her hands in his and he kissed 
them. 

They talked togetlier for some time, and thgn he 
went to sent| telegrams cancelling all his imme¬ 
diate engagements* 

18 
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His val$t joined him the next day, and brought 
with him' letters^ amongst which was one from j 
Miss Fielding’s lawyers, giving him their client’s 
instructions with regard to the yacht and forward¬ 
ing him the amount of money required to complete 
the purchase. 

Just for an instant this generous action on the 
part of Christine moved him. It was certainly 
~wevy agreeable to feel that he possessed such a valu¬ 
able property. Then, of course, he‘began to find 
fault ; he considered that Christine should have < 
acquainted him with this intention, that she should 
have studied his dignity. However, at this moment 
thought of Christine was not obtrusive. 

As Miss Knox’s uncle seemed a littlf. v better, he 
persuaded her to go with him and spend an hour 
on board the Flora. 

The yacht was perfectly appointed. It had been 
fitted up by "its recent owner for his" wife, whose 
untimely death had really been the cause of the 
Flora changing hands. 

Constance Knox was charmed with all she saw, 
yet the inevitable jealousy and sadness tinged her 
words. 

“ You will sail away in this,” she said, “ far, far 
away, and you \vill be so happy.”* 

Sir George shrugged his shoulders 

“Who knows? And perhaps I^shall not sail 
so very far. At least, you have promised me, 
Constance, that before you go to strangers, should 
you ,he left alone, you will stay for a little while 
with my mother; that will give us (the chance of 
seeing one another.” 
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“ A chance which we ought to avoids at least, 

I ought to, if I want to ha*e any peace of 
mind/’ 

Georg?; took tlfe girl’s hand. 

“ Constan«e,” he said, “ do you really love me 
still ? I know you did love me ; but, well, I have 
not been very kind to you, and love needs kind¬ 
ness.” 

“ We must not talk of this,” said the woman* 
quietly. She had grown very pale, and when she 
suggested that they should go back to the hotel, , 
Sir George foil in at once with her wishes. 

^e stayed at Southampton a day or two, pind 
when he left he travelled direct to Hunston. 

“ The yaflit is all ready,” he said^o himself; 

“ we really have no need to wait. The quieter .the 
wedding, the better Cfiristine will be pleased.” 

But he was restless, and all the wa^ down in the 
train his mind was haunted by the vision of Con¬ 
stance Knox’s face, h* the pathetic beauty of her 
eyes, and by the touch of*her lips, for he had kissed* 


her many times. 

Had she remained his mother’s companion, the 
undoubted beauty which Constance possessed 
would never have taken such hold on him. It 
was th£ change* in her circumstances which dis¬ 
turbed him. f Unconsciously he found himself 
setting these two women side by side. 

Miss Fielding, of course, was the wealthier of the 
two ; • but he nad been astounded when Constance 
had told him of the amount of money which Would 
come to her It her uncle’s death. 

Her elegiSnce, *the *charm of * her appearance, 

i8< 
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contrasted^ almost disagreeably with Christine’s 
indifference to hoc looks and to the shabby and 
unbecoming black she persisted in wearing. , 

He found himself peculiarly ofit of sjftnpathy 
with his betrothed wife as he drove up. to Hunston 
Manor. The recollection of their last meeting, of 
the story which she had then told, worked like 
poison in his thoughts. Tt brought before him all 
Sorts of objectionable possibilities. If Fielding 
had been this class of man, who could say what 
might not yet be hidden in his past career ? They 
might never be free from disclosures and possible 
claims. The future seemed charged with all sorts 
of disagreeable potentialities. 

With this mood on him, he alighted^ and waited 
in the hall fdr Christine to come. 

When they were together, he did not offer to 
embrace her ; he just held her hand for an instant. 
It was Christine who spoke first. 

“ You have had my letter r ? ” she asked in a very 
, ’ow voice. 

Sir George frowned. 

“ I have had no letter for several days,” he 
answered. “ I have come straight here from 
Southampton, where I was detained,” he added, 
“ oh business,” r little hurriedly. *' v 

Christine said “Oh! ” rather pair fully, and her 
face flushed. c 1 

The young man looked at her just a moment, 
and then said ; x 

“ Y/hat was in your letter ? s I came here because 
I had not heard, because I want to briAg the matter 
we discussed the bther day to an immediate settle- 
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ment. You wrote to me for some particular 
purpose ? ” 

Christine caught her breath*; then she said, 
speaking hurriedly, and yet with difficulty : 

“ Yes ; you have so often urged me to come 
away from nere—to break with old associations— 
to take up new duties ; and—and, I have decided 
that you are right. I will leave here at once; 
I will marry you when you wish ! 



CIIAPTEk XXVI11 

The news of her mother’s condition had cut short 
Anne Dancroft’s visit to London, although her 
brother had kept her in ignorance of what was 
passing till the operation had been performed. 
Dr. Brathmore had tried and tried in vain to get 
Christine out of the house at the crucial moment, 
but Miss Fielding refused to be persuaded. To all 
Dr. Brathmorc’s arguments she made the same 
reply : 

“ I must stay here. Please don’t worry about 
me. I should be wretched if I were not here just 
JiOW.” 

When he failed to move her, Dr. Brathmore 
put the matter before Mr. Dancroft, who at first 
merely shrugged his shoulders ; and then finding 
it imperative on him to do something, brought the 
matter to Christine in the most casual way.' 

“ I don’t think you had better #ay here,” he 
said. “ Brathmore says it isn’t good for you.*’ 

“ I beg that you will not trouble ebout me, one 
way or another,” Christine had answered him very 
coldly. “ I have already informed Dr. Brathmore 
I intend to remain.” 
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This was about the only direct speech she 
with the young man. They seemed t»*have fallen 
back completely into the disagreeable conditions 
which Jr ad characterized the early stage of their 
acquaintance. Just «at first Christine had been 
horribly surprised and mortified that Dancroft 
had not shown some appreciation for her thought¬ 
fulness in studying his mother’s wishes. But she 
very quickly took herself- to task for being so 
foolish ; it was evident that the man now thor¬ 
oughly regretted that brief spell of sympathy 
with herself. And yet she could not shut away he* 
sympathy from him. Whilst his mother Vas in 
the hands of the surgeons she felt in her own heart 
each pan^that must have shaken his. 

She herself had gone once again to,that beautiful 
spot under the trees,, and had sat there, not •even 
pretending to» read. Though there could be no 
suggestio* of real feeling in her hearttfor the woman 
whose life might be even then hanging in the 
balance ; though, in£fccd # , it w*>uld have been natural 
enough if she had listed Mrs. Dancroft, she couTd 
not put herself outside the significance of such a 
vital moment. Indeed, she even tortured herself 
by imagining what her sufferings would have been 
had yeti an ojdeal come to her father in plqpe of 
James Dancif>ft's mother. 

The news tfhat the operation had been perfectly 
successful was conveyed to her by Dr. Brathmore. 
She did nft see Dancroft that day, nor, in¬ 
deed, until two ,days later, when his sister 
arrived. 

Therf w|R something rather callous about Anne’s 
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frlnk disappointment in being called back to the 
country. Nevertheless, she brought an element of 
life which was very welcome. Her humanity, 
though it was coarse-fibred, was warm and ’full- 
blooded. She showed very little concern-about the 
invalid, but chose to make a confidant of Christine. 
At the same time, in her outspoken way, she brought 
matters to a point where her future was con¬ 
cerned. 

“ Enid Coniston wants me to go abroad with her 
this summer, and I think I shall go unless things 
change in the way I want them to change. Mother 
doesn’f want me ; she’s got Bessie and all sorts of 
people to nurse her, and I’ve had my share of h8r 
company. It’s everybody for themselves in this 
life, you know,” Anne said with a little hard laugh. 
“ I daresay I shock you, but then you must re¬ 
member you’ve always had everything you wanted. 
There’s never <been any beastly want in' your life. 
Money, my dear, makes all the difference.” 

And Christine had answered spontaneously, 
passionately j 

“ I think I have grown to hate money.” 

“ Oh, yes," said Anne. “ That’s what people say 
when they’ve got too much of it. Well, I don’t 
hate ,it, and I want all I can get! Look here, I’ll 
tell you the trut'h. I’ve met a mat. I mean to 
marry. I never cared for anybody rs I cares for 
him. There’s always been something between 
mother and me. Her heart was wrapped in 
my sister who died, and in the other two boys she 
lost. I should have got fond of Jim if I’d seen 
anything of him, but we’ve never been together. 
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Though his life was not a very rosy one, stil/, it 
wasift miserable like ours. He movfcft about and 
saw life. It hasn’t living fr&n hand to mouth, 
having one’s ieelings burnt out with the hatred 
and the determination to be revenged, which, I 
believe, are the only things which have kept my 
mother alive all this time. Yes, I mean to many, 
and I—I shall do it soon, just as soon as I know 
what you and Jim have decided.” # 

They were sitting in the low-roofed, sweet-smelling 
drawing-room. The wide windows were flung 
open, the lamps were not lit. Outside the moan 
was shining softly. 

* “ There is no need to wait for your brother,” 
Christine*,Fielding said. “ This can be settled 
between you and me. Tell me what you want. 
I will give it you.” . 

Anne’s heart beat wildly. She was not avaricious, 
and yet4ier views had been a good*deal broadened 
by constant contact with so practical a person as 
Mrs. Coniston. 

“ You mean what you say ? ” she asked abrupfly. 
“ You won’t go back on it ? ” 

Christine said : 

“ No.” 

Ajjd then Apne, with a little thrill at her Jieart, 
stated a sur|i she had fixed in her own mind. 

*♦ You see*” she said, “ Jack is only earning very 
little now ; but he is very clever, he is bound to 
get on. ll£ll move into the West End and make 
a name for himsejf later on, but we must have 
something tto live on till all that happens. I’m 
not like ,fenidU; sjje wants .grand people and # 
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paldces; I only want a home and the man I care 
about, and, h&ore than that, I want to be able to 
help him.” 

Christine came towards her. In c the dusj< *she 
looked wraith-like in her white, clinging gcjwn. 

“ Thank God! ” she said, “ it is in my power 
to give you these things. To-morrow I will write 
to my lawyers, and in a very little while you shall 
be mistress of your own money. But I want some¬ 
thing in return for this, Anne.” 

“ Something from me? ” queried Anne sur- 
piisedly. 

“ Yes'—I—I want a promise. I want you to 
try and forget if you can the reason that brought uS 

together. I want-” The rest of th^c sentence 

was not spoken. 

“ Qli 1 if that’s all you want it’s easily given,” 
said Anne Bancroft promptly, “ because I’ve never 
really felt hard«on you or on your father. v.All that 
happened with my father was so very long ago ; I 
knew nothing of it. And look-here, I’ll tell you 
one thing more. I’ll do my best to make things go 
a little better for you, if I can, with mother and 
Jim.” 

“ Don’t attempt the impossible,” Christine an¬ 
swered bitterly. “ Whatever I do, I know I^hall 
fail to be properly understood by your mother or 
your brother. But be happy ; you don't know 
how much you will do for me if you let me know 
that you are happy 1 ” ' • 

The day following she put in hand the necessary 
work to make over to Anne Dancroft (he sum of 
money she had asked for, and .that .same daj Anne 
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had rushed back to London again. She had/left 
a little note for her brother, who had* been absent 
dh her departure, and late tlfht owning Dancroft 
soifgly. Cliristipe. 

She ras in the grounds walking slowly under 
the trees. 

His manner was brusque to rudeness. He at¬ 
tacked her boldly. • 

“You have broken faith with me,” lie said. 
“ I told you to do nothing for Anne till we laid 
discussed the matter.” 

“ I cannot allow myself to be dictated to in cvesy- 
thing, Mr.* Dancroft,” said Christine, drawfhg back 
from him. She trembled as she spoke, but not 
with feas^ His roughness hurt her far more now 
than it had done in the beginning. 

To this he answered her : 

“ I have the right to dictate. Anne has lost her 
head. Do you think she is lit to have the control 
of money and to throw it away on the first ne’er- 
do-well who takes^uer fan«ry ? ” 

“ With what happens afterwards,” Chrisflne 
said, “ I have nothing to do. I have grown tired 
of waiting for you to come to some decision. In 
every way possible I have studied your mother’s 
wishes and yjur own. There comes a time^ when 
one cannot jendure any longer. *Your sister is the 
only one wljo has shown me consideration.” 

“ Having bought her,” said Dancroft with a sneer, 
“ she is disposed of, you mean ? Well, you cannot 
bify us so easily.” 

The girl*moved away from him. The silver light 
of the^yojAig ipoon ^touched hej tenderly. She had 
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nev&r looked sweeter or fairer, and the passion 
in the man k S heart swelled almost dangercfbsly 
strong, almost beyond his self-control. She was 
so very close to him. They were alene, with only 
the moon above, the trees around them ; /-he wide, 
open, beautiful world of the night was theirs for 
this moment. If he yielded to that passion he 
could for a moment or two ^perhaps forget that she 
belonged to another man, that she was for ever 
set apart from himself. 

She stood silent a long time, and the yearning to 
take her into his arms became unbearable. Then 
she turned. 

“ Listen,” she said. “ I have come to th<? 
decision that I will not buy you. I will-make no 
bargain with you. I—I will give up all I have 
to you ; then perhaps you will be satisfied.” 

He laughed harshly and repeated hei words. 

" You will give up all ? Think well what you 
are saying I You will give up all?” he laughed 
again harshly and with “a sneerTn it. “And then 
what will become of you ? What will you do ? 
Where will you go ? To this man who loves you so 
much, this man who is to be your husband ? ” 

“Yes,” said Christine, as steadily and as bravely 
as sl?e could. “ I will marry at once. A—I 
realize that I can’t stay by myself fmy longer; 
I must have someone to take care of me—somebne 
to remind me of what I lost when my father died. 
Please let your mother know that she )s done with 
me ; that I am making my preparations to leave 
here, and that now she can have all sSe wants— 
all!” 
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She went past him swiftly as she said this/but 
l^e stood in her path. ** 

V You are mad,” he said, " mad ! Do you sup¬ 
pose «he will Met you do what you want to do ? 
Do you^puppose yoti’ll ever get care or common 
understanding from a man like that ? ” 

She looked up at him and just for a moment 
words would not come *then she said : 

" I will not discuss this with you. You hr^vo 
hated me and luinned me, and done all you could to 
humiliate me, and now—it is over. You’ve driven 
me away from my home and you can be satisfied. 
Jn the future you will have a man to deal with, not 
me. Please let me pass.” 

He m<Ved obediently and she went hurriedly, 
and broke into a run, as though she*feared that he 
might follow her. Dut Dancroft did not mnvV, he 
let her go. He looked about him, on the wide space 
around him, and he felt the unutterable loneliness 
of it. Then the ir^rn of a great anguish entered into 
his soul. Flinging himself lull length on the gr^ss, 
he buried his face on his arms, and he mourned 
as one mourns who weeps for the dead. 

And that same night Christine wrote to George < 
Narborough, wrote with a passion and abandon¬ 
ment of which she was hardly gonseious. Ib this 
wildness sho' set down her need, of her longing for 
tha't love Which he had protested so often. She 
did not stop.to measure her words, she only let him 
see # that sbg had reached the limit of her endur¬ 
ance, that she must be free from the burden she 
had taken%n her shoulders, even though it cost her 
all she ha<tf. 
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A?xd after this letter was gone, she counted the 
hours till the*'answei^ should come ; o and two <iay§ 
went by, and nothing came, and then whilst she sat 
still waiting they brought her the information? that 
Sir George Narborough had coffie. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


The news went through the household that Miss 
Christine was about to go away. It was generally 
surmised, though nobody knew anything for cer¬ 
tain, that this decision must have been dictated to 
her by Si\George Narborough. 

In like fashion it was generally supposed that 
the marriage would .take place even sooner *than 
had been arranged. Mr. Dancroft had gone back 
to his w«rk the moment that his mother was pro¬ 
nounced out of danger. But he travelled down 
to Hunston Manor^ach da/to assure himself {>er- 
sonally that all was well. 

It was Casson who announced to him the fact 
that Miss Fielding would be leaving Hunston in a 
week’s time. 

“ She desire^ me to say, sir, that she was aryrious 
to take away some few things which belonged to 
the *master ajid to her mother. Perhaps you would 
like to speak to her.” 

But Dancroft said “ No! ” so savagely that the 
butler lookeef at hiyi with uplifted eyebrows. This 
rudeness surprised him; indeed, of late ne had 
found lum^blf 4rifti^g into something like admira- 
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tiolj. for the young man who bore himself so'well 
in a trying position. 

James Dancroft possessed the pdwer of imprels- 
ing others. He was very simple, and yet he ‘had 
dignity ; he could show consideration, and yet give 
orders. 

His mother, and, in a less degree, his sister, had 
managed to make themselves thoroughly detested 
by the household at Hunston Manor, but none of 
the servants disliked Mr. Dancroft. His attitude 
towards Miss Fielding had always been outwardly 
marked with great consideration, so it had seemed 
to Casson, hence his manner now was surprisingly 
unpleasant. 

There was no chance of Miss Fielding and Mr. 
Dancroft meeting even casually, for since she had 
taken her decision Christine had kept to her own ; 
room ; a state of things fostered by her maid, who 
found an opportunity to write to Mrs. Dudworth 
(once more in Ireland for a short visit), and give 
her opinion as to her young mistress's condition of 
health. 

As a matter of fact, Christine hardly realized 
how ill she was in these days. She was beset only 
with a feverish anxiety to be away from Hunston, 
away from all which was so hurtful, so sorrowful. 

Vaguely she had realized that there had been 
something lacking in Sir George’s manner, that 
he had discussed their plans in a half-hearted 
way; that the eagerness which hjid prompted 
him to propose an immediate marriage all through 
the past year had been singularly lacking in this 
their latest meeting. But she had bden V.rought 
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up £0 such a pitch of nervous tension, she <vas 
so slfhken by recent events, that nothing had been 
vlry clear to h?r. And after he had gone and she 
had dragged herself up to her room, there had 
come upen Christine only one desire, and that 
was that she might sleep, that she might slip away 
from all that was active and sorrowful, even from 
all which might be tender and pleasant, lulled by 
sleep into forgetfulness of real things. 

“ I am so tired, Barker,” she said many times ; 
“ so tired.” 

And in this prostration of mind and body she 
lay in her bed for two days, only rousing herself 
sometimes to express a wish that some simple little 
remembrance of her childhood should be included 
among the things that were to be packed and 
, taken away with her. • * 

Each day the nurses came and reported news of 
the sick woman, but Christine showed no interest. 

“ I am too tired to think, too tired to move,” 
was all she said. Ttnce she’got hold of her faijji- 
ful maid’s hand and said : “If I could just drift 
away out of life, Barker.” 

She had informed Barker that she was waiting 
for Sir George Narborough’s orders as to the ar¬ 
rangements former future. # • 

“ We are to be married at once ; wc shall go on 
the J'acht ; hut you will come with me, Barker, you 
won’t leave nje ? ” she pleaded. 

And with J:ears in her eyes Barker had taken 
Christine's hand and kissed it many times. 

“ Do you*think it will be so easy to leave you, 
Miss cAistjfte ? •’ sh^ asked. 

19 
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Then it was that she had written to Mrs. t)ud- 
worth, and “she tried to find some happiness hi the 
thought that in a Very little whilh the girl woild 
be taken away from Hunston and would ba in her 
husband’s care. ° 

She busied herself, too, in arranging Christine’s 
clothes. If the wedding was going to be very 
quiet, and the honeymoon 0 a prolonged one on the 
yacht, the young bride would not want very much 
in the way of finery for the moment, but Barker 
took upon herself to give orders for some new gar¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, after a while her heart began 
to misgive her in the strangest way possible. » 
Mis. Dudworth wrote back to the maid that sne 
was to be kept informed by telegram ofeMiss Field¬ 
ing’s movemsnts, for if necessary she would leave 
Ireland and join the girl. » „ 

But Barker could only answer that they were 
still at HunstdSi, still waiting for Sir George to write 
that ail was arranged. She went so far as to say 
that she hoped that Mrs. I)udworth would be with 
Miss Christine at the time of the wedding. 

“ She ought to have someone with her,” the 
maid wrote, “ someone more than me, I 
mean.” 

And to this Mrs. Dudworth replied by telegram 
that of course she would be with Miss Fielding, 
that she was only waiting to hear when and Where 
she would be required. 

And the days went by. , 

Anpe Dancroft wrote more, than one letter to 
Christine, letters full of enthusiasm, full of hope, 
full of approaching happiness^ 
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Anti once Christine wrote back only a few worjis, 
thanking Anne for these letters. ' 

The news k of*Mrs. Dancroflf was satisfactory. 
Each ciay she .improved, still each day her son 
came dowa? from London and spent a few moments 
with her. He never asked for Miss Fielding ; lie 
never showed the slightest disposition to know what 
was passing with her, anil Casson was most careful 
not to speak his young mistress’s name. 

In London there was much to hold Bancroft, 
to engross, him. He Hung himself into business 
with an energy and enthusiasm which suiprisod 
even himself. He wanted to do the work of three 
men. His business instinct, his perceptions, were 
not long iremaking themselves felt. He had been 
merely tolerated at first, but by degrees he was 
not only appreciated by the men about him, but 
these same m«i began to feel that Miss Fielding 
had not chosen rashly when she had elected to 
give this outsider a responsible and desirable post. 

The life of the (?ity too, tiad done more than 
change Dancroft outwiffcily. It smoothed away the 
very rough corners. The sense of equality with 
other men brought out many qualities which he had 
not known he possessed. Yet though his manner 
became less abrupt he made a friend of none, JLhe 
exception perhaps being Mr. Millward. He liked to 
hear this man, speak of Henry Fielding. It gave 
him a strange sense of satisfaction when Millward 
would wax enthusiastic about the man who was 
dead.* He felt in sqph moments as though |ome 
little amend fcas being made to Christine. 

Though hy# sisfcir was back in town, he did not 

19* 
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set her. He had written her one of his charac¬ 
teristic letters, to which Anne had ^responded in 
equally characteristic fashion ; bift he knew wftat 
was passing with his sister all the same, «and he 
made it his business to find “but all he could about 
the young doctor with whom Anne hoped to make 
her future life. When he satisfied himself that 
there was nothing but "good to learn of John 
foniston, he stood on one side, as it were. 

“ Anne is to be envied,” he mused once. 

“ Everything is settled with her; she knows where - 
she is^going.” 

Though he never saw Christine, though ( jie 
nevfcr spoke her name, his daily visits to Hunston 
were becoming little less than torture Dancroft. 
The conviction that she was in earnest, the hor¬ 
rible suggestion that perhaps he was driving her, 
to take a hasty step pressed on his heart all the 
time. And then all at once there came an end to 
this state of things. 

. A telegram was received by James Dancroft in 
the City one afternoon just a? he was about to start 
on his journey to the country. There was a reply 
attached to it. The young man frowned as he 
opened it and read the signature'. Telegrams 
except as matters of business were rare in hjs life. 
The message Mrs. Dudworth had sent him was 
perplexing and even alarming. 

“ Please let me know if news announced in to- 
day’,s paper is really correct. Am dreadfully 
anxious about Christine. I beg of ybu to let me 
know how she is.*’ 
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At* this very moment Mr. Millward sought 
Dancroft on some important point *uf business, 
anM acting cm S sudden impuRe, the young man 
put *Mi$. Dudveorth’s telegram into Mr. Millward’s 
hands. « • 

“ Can you help me to understand this ? ” 

The other man shook his head. 

“ We had better study the papers,” he sug¬ 
gested, and he gave orders that various morning 
papers were to be brought. 

When these came Mr. Millward said : 

“ The matter must be a social one ; thereto**:, 
n« doubt, i? has escaped your notice and mine.” 

'Dancroft said nothing. A strange, cold feeling 
had passed into his veins, yet with it a sense of 
something akin to hope ; a strange, if wild feeling 
which made his hand* tremble and brought a mist 
before his eye*. 

Suddenly Mr. Millward gave an exclamation. 

“ Here it is,” lie said, and then he said ; “ My 
God ! this is hard # 

He pointed to *Tic paragraph, and James 
Dancroft took the paper. For an instant lie could 
not see clearly, and then the mist passed away. . 
In a very «(ew words it was announced that the 
day previously Sir George Narborough had Jreen 
married to Miss Constance Knox a\ a certain church 
in Southampton, and that following immediately 
on their marriage, Sir George and Lady Narborough 
had gone on Ijoard their yacht the Flora, and would 
be Absent for many, months. # 

Mr. Millward paced to and fro in the room utter¬ 
ing incXhey*nt exclamations; hut Dancroft stood ( 
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lik| one transfixed. Hope—that strange, wild 
feeling—haS* passed from him. Hif heart* was 
on fire, a veritablS madness possessed him; f e 
longed to have his hands round the* throat «of that 
other man—that cold, supercilious, goed-looking 
creature whom from the very first he had hated 
and despised. He longed to bring this man to his 
feet and put his heel upon him. Those few words 
sjje had spoken with such despair out under the 
trees with the young moon shining upon her rang 
again and again in Dancroft’s ears. ' She had 
turned from all which she had tried to bear; she 
had stretched out her hands for love, for pro¬ 
tection, and this was how she was answered ! 

Mr. Millward awakened at last to tint fact that 
there was something strange in his companion’s 
manner. 

“ Do you think she knows ? ” he asked. “ What 
shall we do ? 

And Dancroft answered in a / quiet low voice : 

“It is well that lie has.gone or I would have 
killed him.” >l 

He did not realize nor care that the other man 
was looking at him with astonishment in his eyes ; 
he saw nothing, he remembered nothing, but that 
slender young creature, who had fought so bravely 
and who had gone under at last, bowed down with 
the burden he had been instrumental in putting on 
her shoulders. The pitifulness of her i,'>ok had never 
left him. He saw her now again as lip had seen her 
that Jast time, and the tears came into his eyes at 
the remembrance. After a while, however, he 
. roused himself. 
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“fehe must have someone with her,” he said. 

‘ Write ant answer to this telegram., Mrs. l5ud- 
vMprth mustVoifte at once.” 

Whgn he r^iched Hunston that night he broke 
through # the long spcjl of silence and he spoke her 
name. 

It was Dr. Brathmore to whom he spoke. It 
was some consolation t<j him to hear that Christine 
was as yet unconscious of what had happened, 
simply because she was too ill to know anything^of 
what was passing about her. 

“If you ask me to give a name to this illness,” 
Dr. Bratlfmore said, “ I’ll find you one easily 
enough ; but the real reason, Mr. Dancroft, is. that 
the child»Jias broken down ; that the grief and the 
trouble which began with her fathers death have 
slowly but surely crushed the spirit out of. her. 
She is so prostrated, her vitality is so low, that 
there ase moments when I am not*quite sure how 
things will go with her.” 

Dancroft put ^iis hands on the other man’s 
shoulder and looko^flim in the eyes. • 

“ She must not die,” he said, hoarsely; “ she 
must not die! There is something she must hear^ 
from me before she dies. If she goes I shall feel 
that I have murdered her. It was I who really 
caused her father’s death. Dt) you understand 
whht that means ? Oh God ! Brathmore, she 
must not die 1 ” 

. The man* who had known Christine ever since 
shfe had beeh a little child was deeply moved. He 
took Dancroft’s two hands in his and grasped 
them* 
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“ She is young, thank God! ” he said; bjand 
thobgh she ljas had so much to try her, she possesses, 
of course, the reserve force of theeyoung. If tl^is 
man’s cruel desertion of her can be kept from her, 
I will do my best to have hei^out and about again 
in a little while.” 

Afterwards, when they were speaking of his 
mother’s condition, Jame^ Bancroft asked how 
soon it would be possible to move Mrs. Dancroft. 

f He frowned when Dr. Brathmore shook his 
head. 

“ Your mother has made an extraordinary re¬ 
covery/ but I don’t think we can discuss any move for 
some, time to come,” he said ; “ moreover, bearing 
in mind her peculiar desire to remain here, and 
Christine’s wish that everything shoulcf be done 
according to your mother’s pleasure, I am afraid 
it is impossible to go into the question of any 
move.” After t a little while Dr. Brathmore added : 
“ And I believe that I should be studying Miss 
Fielding’s wishes also -by dismissing this question 
altogether. Whatever the cv v ise 'which brought 
your mother here, and however she may have 
suffered in connection with this, there is no doubt 
in my mind that Christine Fielding jeels very 
strongly on the subject of your mother remaining 
herc.’ r 

Dancroft did not go to his mother after this 
interview. He felt that the agitation, 0 the excite¬ 
ment, the veritable anguish which he Was enduring 
must make itself manifest, and he had no wish to 
disturtf the sick woman or to subject himself to a 
further bitter outburst on her part. 
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lie was very restless and paced the hall, ner¬ 
vously. T%ere lay on his heart all *the time that 
piercing remote, that conviction that this break¬ 
down* of which Dr. Brathmore had spoken, was 
the outcome of his return to hostility, of his sudden 
change from friendship to something akin to 
enipity. Since she had received no hint of Nar- 
borough’s desertion there could be no other explana¬ 
tion for Christine’s illness. 

He refused dinner ; to cat was impossible ; and 
whilst Ire still paced^to and fro, Casson brought 
him a message, stating that Miss Dancroft 4iad 
♦elegraphecl that she was on her way, and she 
desired that some carriage should be sent to-meet 
her at th<Vstation. 

“ I will go,” said Dancroft. 

It was a relief to do something. The swiff* mo¬ 
tion of the fnotor-car fitted in with the nervous 
tension'of his mood. The brother Ad sister met in 
silence ; then An^e said : 

“ I had to come. I didft’t hear of it till Enid 
Coniston told me tiffs afternoon that it was in all 
the papers. I always thought he was a beast, but 
I didn’t think he was quite as bad as this. I don’t' 
suppose I*can do any good, still, I thought I’d 
conje,” the girl repeated ; and then she $aid : 
“ She has hacf so much to bear, Jim, I’d like to 
stand by her now.” 

James D^jicroft could not speak for a moment. 
His sister’s chords stirred his heart. The knowledge 
thal: Christine’s goodness had won this recognition 
from ^nneVas touching and almost beautiful. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Dr. Brathmore and Mrs. Dudworth combined to 
treni Christine as though she were a great invalid. 

Days went by and became weeks, and still Mis^ 
Fielding remained in her room. All business was 
kept away from her. She was not aXowed to 
receive or write letters. The weather was very hot, 
and ■ Christine lay on a couch dtawn up to the 
window where she could look out ovei 1 the familiar 
and beloved surroundings and doze and dream the 
hours away. She was very docile. The weakness 
of o which Dr. Brathmore had spoken remained. 
The girl’s spirit seemed to benumbed. She asked 
for nothing better than to rest and sleep. 

It was reserved for Margaret Dudworth to _ feel 
all the anger, the humiliation, the amazement and 
the pain which George Narborough’s hasty and 
unexpected marriage brought. 

He had written a long letter to her, in which 
he had very quietly stated the position of affairs. 

He reminded Mrs. Dudworth that he had re¬ 
peatedly brought to her notice the fact that* he 
had not been fairly treated by Christiite; that he 
, had been kept outside a most important movement 

298 
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in lier life. His advice had been discarded aijd his 
digflity not considered. * * 

Matters csune to a crisis,*’ he wrote, “ when I 
last went to Hunston. I then found Christine in a 
strangely excited mftod ; she told me that she was 
resolved to relinquish all that she possessed in 
favour of these people, the Dancrofts! It is 
possible she may hav% spoken with exaggeration, 
but her manner gave me to understand that ^he 
was in earnest. For some time past I have realized 
that I have not beeif essential to Christine’s hap¬ 
piness, nor do I think that we were in the«fcast 
•likely to be happy together. On the other hand, 
the woman I have married has been sincerely 
attached** to me for some time. Circumstances 
arose to leave her alone, and at tlie same time to 
throw her upon'my protection. I resolved to*makc 
her my wife. My firm opinion is that when yoi^ 
sit down and think quietly over the matter, you 
will be dispose^to regard this matter sensibly; 
at least, I am quite sure thristine will not lyeak 
her heart.” S' 

Mrs. Dudworth did not trouble to reply to this 
letter, although Sir George gave her an addresW 
from whence all communications would be for- 
wyded to h^m. It was not some tim* later 
thjit she learnt that the yacht in which he had 
sailed with his wife had been given to him by 
Christine qply so short a time before his elope¬ 
ment. Bu£ though she did not write to him, she 
wrote very often to his mother, to whom his mar¬ 
riage # came as a shock, and who was grieving at 
the wron^f shofelt^iad been done to Miss Fielding* 
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Occasionally Mrs. Dudworth and Dr. Brathnfbre 
v spoke on the 'subject, but not often. Lt was •im¬ 
possible, however, to* put a check 8n Anne Dam 
croft’s tongue. 

Miss Dancroft flashed backwards and forwards 
to Hunston Manor very frequently. Although she 
was not allowed to sit with Christine, she came t to 
satisfy herself that things were going well with the 
girjL; and, of course, she came to see her mother, 
who was progressing into a tardy convalescence. 
Anne’s remarks about Sir ^George Narborough 
were very much to the point. She called him some 
very hard names, for naturally she, like all thee 
rest of the world, imagined that it was Sir George’s 
departure and his marriage which hacU' reduced 
Christine to liar present weak condition. 

“ He is the sort of man I should like to shoot,” 
Anne said, " just shoot him, you know, like one 
would a bird br a rabbit. I don’t know what 
the woman can be like who has gone away with 
him t but I’m sorry for her. There’ll be a bad 
time for her in the future iVf t was a sneaky 
thing to do to go off with a man who was just 
koing to marry another woman. Somebody was 
telling me that she had been a governess* or some¬ 
thing, like that. I didn’t quite see Sir George 
Narborough running away with a governess; 
but, then, when I heard that this young woman 
had come into a lot of money, of corpse it made 
everything very clear. That fine gentleman has 
got his r head screwed on pretty ,tightly, I can tell 
you! ” • *■ 

, Margaret Dudworth grew to welcome Anne’s 
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coding. She was so vigorous, so out-spoken j just 
like* Rogen sneaking out her feelings in frank^ 
schoolboy fashion. She attracted because of this 
frankness and sincerity, even though she might be 
rough «and lacking In manners. Then she had a 
keen, practical outlook, which commended itself 
to.Mrs. Dudworth. In discussing her future, Anne 
said once : • 

" Oh ! I know Enid threw me at Jack’s hyd. 
She wants to get what money I’ve got into the 
family. But __ it won't do her much good, and 
what shej doesn’t understand is that Jack m>uld 
•have married me just the sam«, if I hadn’t had 
a penny. I’m going to work with him. I ‘don’t 
want, to Vet up and be fashionable like Enid. All 
their money goes in show ; I want k) have a home. 

I quite expect,'by and by, Enid will drop me ; I 
shan’t be smart enough.” Another time Ann^ 
said : “ I prepared myself to have fill sorts of rows 
with mother ah^ut Jack, but she has taken the 
engagement very quietly, *cven though I h^l to 
tell her that I made my own terms with Christine 
Fielding. But then, I don’t count for very much 
with my mother. If she’s got any love left for any& 
body these days she’s got it for Jim ; she just puts* 
uftwith me!’’ , 

Mrs. Dudworth did not pretend to have any very 
great sympathy with Mrs. Dancroft, even though 
the old wo^jan had been so close to death. Indeed, 

fretted Jjer to feel that Christine’s old home 
could not be free»of the blighting presence of one 
who yas mimical to the girl. She intended as soon 
as ever 0iris*ine ^ould travel to take her awaji. 
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Rogeir came to spend a few days’ holiday at H$in~ 
ston, and he* \vas always urging this /inove. • A 
'great friendship sprimg up speedily between the 
boy and Anne Dancroft, whom he regarded) “ as 
a real good sort.” His mother, however* could 
make no definite plans for Christine yet. She found 
her only happiness in nursing the girl back # to 
health, and in lavishing all sorts of tender thought 
and care upon her. She gave up all other en¬ 
gagements so that she might remain with 
Christine. V 

Tfcv summer wore away slowly, yet not un¬ 
pleasantly. When she could dismiss from her mindi 
that there was an alien influence in the house, Mrs. 
Dud worth found the purest enjoyment and charm 
in the peacefu? and beautiful surroundings. She 
realized now even better than she had done in the 
..past why this old country place had been so dear 
to Henry Fielding, and even more she realized 
how difficult it would be to uproot Christine from 
this old house where she'had lived all her young 
life. Indeed, as the girl gradually drifted back to 
health and strength, the question of going away 
feemed to recede into the background. For, in 
truth, one might travel far and still mver find 
any plaice so tranquil, so healthy, or so beautiful as 
Hunston Manor and its many acres of ground and 
gardens. 

Christine, had received the news abput George 
Narborough very quietly. Mrs. Dudworth had 
given fyer his letter to read when the girl ha’d 
once again been allowed to receive her corre¬ 
spondence. 




Christine had given back the letter in silence, 
but a little \vhile later she had said : * • 

+ There i$ nflich that is tfue in what he has' 
wnttep. It" never would have been possible for 
us to b§ happy together.” Another time she said, 
with a little smile that was rather pitiful: "You 
see, # Peggy dearest, it was the money he wanted, 
not me. Still, I wish be had been straightforward 
with me. It hurts me to tliink that he ran away 
from me as though he were afraid of me.” Later 
still she spoke of him^gain, and this time her face 
was dyed with colour. " I know now, Peggy,” 
she said, “*that I never really loved George, yet 
there was a moment, just the very last time he 
came dowV, when I felt myself turning to him, 
when I believe I could have lovud him if—if 
he had been what I thought he was.” • 

" We are rfot going to talk about George any 
more,” »Mrs. Dudworth said brisRly. “ I was 
horribly angry at £rst, but now I can think of him 
quite Easily, though not * tfery pleasantly. The 
person I am sorry iot is his mother. She adores 
him, you see ; the mere fact that he will be absent 
nearly a year is a great sorrow to her.” Then Mrs. 
Dudworth, «to change the subject, spoke about 
Anne Dancroft, who was just plunging into prepara¬ 
tions for her maVriage. Cj- 

" { can’t hqjp admiring her spirit, she is so deto*- 
mined to tate her opportunity and she is so*j^h' : 
sible; and then I like her, Christiq^ .bfeatjse 
she really fond of you.” ^ * '* * 

These # wortis brought the colo»irAbaclf> tc^Chris-t; 
tine’s cheek? onoe more. '*■ *" v ' % V '' < 
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" I am glad of that," she said, “ more $»lad 
than you carf possibly understand." g • 

“ Yes, Anne is more than satisfied With all ypu 
have done for her. I don’t want to'bother you, 
darling,” Mrs. Dudworth said? earnestly, “ but I do 
feel it would be so much wiser if you could bring 
matters to some such settlement with Mrs. Ban¬ 
croft. I understand that her son is quite satisfied 
a|so, and I hear that he is doing remarkably well. 

I confess I should feel happier about you, Christine, 
if your position could be mbre clearly defined as far 
as^lrs. Dancroft is concerned. She is an old and a 
suffering woman ; still, she seems to have enormous 
mental strength. I am afraid she could permanently 
embitter your life, unless you can arrange matters 
with her.” < 

Ghristine’s colour receded and her face was white.,, 

“ It is so difficult to know how to' approach her, 
so difficult to‘ - know what will satisfy her»or take 
away this terrible bitterness. ^It seems unjust, 
Peggy, and yet I can't deceive myself. I a'm sure 
that Mrs. Dancroft hates mc\> even as much as 
she hated my father.” 

“ Dearest,” said Mrs. Dudworth, “ when people 
harbour wrongs for so many years they grow out 
of all sense of proportion or justice. I suppose the 
fact that you are Henry Fielding’s daughter is 
sufficient for this old woman to hate you.” 

She paused a moment, and then (( asked impul¬ 
sively : 

" §hall I approach her for ypu ? ” 

But Christine said: o - 

‘‘No; I must not shirk this. By and by,’’ 
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Christine a&ded, “ I shall be stronger, and thfcn I 
will try ancr bring matters to a settlerrfent.” ( 
Well, I jhave offered to give Anne a wedding 
from «ny house,’’ said Mrs. Dudworth, “ and she 
has accepted this offer. It will not be a grand 
affair, but at the same time she wants to have a 
bri4al gown, so we will try and make it a little 
festivity. Dr. Brathmftre thinks that it would 
do you no harm to come to London for a littfc 
while, and I know Anne has set her heart on 
having you at her wedding.” 

“ I will gladly go,” Christine said,*" and, I*will 
gratify my dear patient Barker and wear one of 
my new gowns for the occasion ; but I must come 
back here,* Peggy. Until I know wh^t Mrs. Ban¬ 
croft’s wishes are, I shall never feel* that my life 
,belongs to myself.” • 

Anne flashed down upon them that very after¬ 
noon, artd was in radiant spirits. Sl*e looked very 
handsome, and Iwr happipess was almost infec¬ 
tious. Her gratitude to Christine for promismg 
to be at her weddkig brought tears to the other 
girl’s eyes. When they were alone, Anne im¬ 
pulsively stretched out her hand. 

“ You kitow by rights you ought to hate me,’’ 
she ^aid, " because I was such ,a beast when I 
came,here, and we’ve all made your life so wretched. 
But I don’t want you to hate me—I want you to 
try and care^or me. Jack has told me so much 
about you wj>en you were a little child, and so 
much about your father, too. I haven’t even*told 
him, Clyistine, wRy it is that I have had all this 
money from'yotf; h^ thinks, as Enid does, that it 
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is because w$ are relations; and so Iff never *top 
him when he speaks, of your father, Ihdeed, I am 
glad to listen.” * 

Anne paused just a moment; then she stooped 
and kissed Christine; then abruptly sh? spoke 
about her brother. 

‘‘You know that Jim means to go abroad? ” 
she said. “ He is going in'the place of some other 
n'an out to the East.” 

“ No,” said Christine in a low voice; “I know 
this was proposed, but I did not kno\£ it was 
decided.” Then she added : “ I have not seen your 
brother since—since I have been ill.” 19 

“ Well, he comes down here very often,” said 
Anne; but he is very queer, is Jim. We’ve 
made up our quarrel, though he did say horrid 
things to me, and he has rhet Jack, and I think i 
they like on/; another. But I nevef see him; 

I don’t know what he does with himfeelf. I 
Shouldn’t be surprise^ if he was forking—studying, 
ycrj know. He is really very clever ; but, of course, 
he never had a proper education. He picked up 
a few languages travelling about, but they don’t 
amount to much.” 

“ And you are going to be married Vfery soon ? ” 
Chfistine said hurriedly, to change the subject. 

“ Yes—three weeks from now,” said Anne. 
“ Jack couldn’t get a holiday before. We are 
going abroad to Switzerland, am’’ perhaps to 
Italy. Sometimes I can’t believe all this ""has 
corrie to me 1 I used to want‘things so badly—oh ! 
so badly I I never, never thought I’d get all I’ve 
got now! ” 
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It* was a|ter this visit of Anne’s tjiat Chri*tine 
allowed herself 40 be persuadqjl to go *to London.* 
JaJties Dancjoft came down the evening before she 
went. * He difl not see her, but Mrs. Dudworth 
dined with him and gave him such news as she 
had. 

Just as Anne attracted her in one way, so this 
young man attracted her in another. He had 
always been quiet, but there was a difference. 
Once he had been morose ; now he was only re¬ 
served. And his silente had none of the old sullen¬ 
ness. Mrs, Dudworth found him astonishingly 
improved both in look and in bearing, and when 
they talkc^l on general subjects his conversation 
was interesting. . 

She noticed, however, that he did* not seem to 
•wish to hear ^bout Mtss Fielding or her plans. ’ It 
was, therefore, with a little hesitation Jhat Mrs. Dud¬ 
worth spoke to him on the subject which she had 
so muqh at heart.' . , 

“ I am taking Christine away to-morrow, Mr. 
Dancroft," she said, “ and she will remain with 
me till after your sister’s wedding. Then she 
tells me that she must come back here. I know 
what is in* her heart—she wishes to come to a 
thonough understanding with yoi*r mother, arid I 
am more than anxious that this should be brought 
about. Will*you promise me that you will do all 
you can to hdip the situation ? ” 

,r JSfes,” Dagicroft answered quietly. He paused 
a moment, # and tlfcn he added: “But I dran’t 
promise that I can be oi any real service. My 
mother is a strdnge *voman, and I, who know her 

20 * 
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better perhaps than anyone else, aifl really in 
ignorance as to wh%t is working i® her mind with 
regard to Miss Fielding. I should h(jive thought 
she might have been satisfied, but I sEe that though 
she has been so ill, and though she is very* broken 
in health, she is absolutely unchanged in her atti¬ 
tude towards Miss Fielding’s father, and I ♦am 
afraid towards Miss Fielding herself.” 
e“ Still, Mr. Dancroft, we must protect this child,” 
said Mrs. Dudworth. “ She has done all she 
possibly can.” " 

,? 'A dong time ago,” James Dancroft paid, " 1—I 
told her that she could have refused to do anything, 
but you can’t change her nature. She s chooses to 
regard my mother’s claim as something stronger 
and deeper than an ordinary one. I think that 
the wrong done in the beginiiing hay, gone into her * 
very heart. r From what happened that day at 
the office she has shown us that she is as much 
Actuated now in studying our ^wishes as yhe was 
in«'the beginning in her determination to protect 
her father’s good name ; so,*’ you see, she puts 
herself to a certain extent at the mercy of my 
mother.” 

“ Still,” argued Mrs. Dudworth, “ your mother 
is 6ld ; there is, little more that; she can •xact 
from Christine. She shares the girl’s home> she 
shares everything that Christine has, or, rather, 
Christine would be ready to give 1 m?/ all that she® 
will ask—surely this ought to move her ? It the 
knowledge that so hostile an influence,lives so close 
to her which has worked such a'havoc in the girl’s 
heart and mind and body.” 
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Jaimes Dlncroft did not speak for; a moment; 
then*he said in % low voice : , * t 

*.A11 that|l can do I will. More than that it 
is impossible fOr me to promise.” 

In London Mrs. Dudworth set herself to work to 
bring back to Christine some, at least, of that 
bright spirit which once had been so characteristic 
of her, and she succeeded far better than she had 
hoped. It would perhaps have astonished the 

elder woman could she have known what a vast 

• 

sense of relief Christine felt in the realization that 
s^e was fr^e—free, that is, to look aj stfGT njicT try 
to dream out her future without reference to George 
Narboroug^i. She did not deny to herself that 
the man’s’desertion of her had been a shock, and 
a peculiarly crucl # one coming at the tiTne it did and 
'in such a way,; nor cfld she forget how in some of 
her darkest moments she had turned instinctively 
to this man, trying to find solace and even happi¬ 
ness ip the remT’hibrance ,o£ his often protested" 
affection ; but these were things of the past, and 
there was something almost beautiful to Christine 
to feel that she owed no bond to anyone ; that 
save for that duty which she had to fulfil for her 
father’s salce her pathway lay straight ahead, and 
she might make, of her life what #hc liked. Then, 
too, .the youth in her turned naturally to share in 
the really r&diant contentment which possessed 
Anne Dancrdft. 

(pristine v»s far more in sympathy with this 
girl than she, was with her old friend Enid ConAton. 
She found it really delightful to go about with 
Anne, to help fier huy clothes,* to go down and. 
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watch the workmen transforming the nuodest little 

,tome which Jack ,Coniston had ( Occupied as a 
bachelor into something more worthy of a mis¬ 
tress. * 

Anne, in her sensible fashion, had refused to 
let this home be changed. It was nothing to her 
that the neighbourhood was crowded and poor; 
that no one for streets around possessed a car¬ 
riage or even a servant. Her husband was to work 
his way to fortune, and she was going to help 
him. 

“ We, doiini intend to live up to our income,” 
she said ; “ we are going to save each year.” 

And, of course, Christine found many Jittle ways 
in which to. help the small establishment which 
was being prepared. In such a homely and natural 
atmosphere, the miserable hnd unhappy tumult 
of thought wlych had beset her so long had little 
opportunity of claiming her. In truth, she was 
eager to forget all that was dirfk and saddening 
for>a time, at least. 

The bride elect was a very busy person, but 
found time to think closely about Christine and 
even to worry about her. 

“ I tell you what,” she said, on one of the few 
occasions when che and her brother met, “--I’m 
fearfully keen on letting that hound know he 
hasn’t quite finished her life. She’s got to marry 
someone swell, Jim, you know, a reeii big sort of 
person. Mrs. Dudworth knows heapc of the *jght 
sort. v I’d like Christine to hive, a wjedding now 
right away. A great flare up sort of affair, a»d then 
I’d send him all tfie papers myself'and let him see 
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he jisn’t t*e only man in the world. She jould 
maity anybody” Anne declared with*affectionate 
p>jde, “ an4 you know that quite well.” * 

“ I* don’t «know anything about it,” Bancroft 
said; ljut though he*spoke indifferently, he smiled 
faintly. “ You’ve got marriage on the brain, 
Aryie,” he added. 

Anne laughed, and then she grew grave. 

“ Anyhow,” she said, ” she’s stood enough, ;yrd 
if you won’t tackle mother and make things better 
for Christine, I shall do it when I get back.” 

" I advise you to leave this buiaaCSnA.me,” 
Bancroft said ; and as Anne had no wish to quarrel, 
the subject was dropped. 

It was«at the wedding itself that Bancroft and 
Miss Fielding met again. • 

Barker hap b'een allowed a free hand for a nee, 
and Christine wore an exquisite gown. Sire was im 
white ‘from head to foot, and ftcr appearance 

startled the m$k. He had never seen her with 

• • 

smiles on her lips and a light in her eyes, lie had 
never seen her inalainty clothes ; and now in her 
filmy gown and her soft plumed hat she seemed a 
creature altogether apart from the sad, subdued? 
black-roMd girl whom he had watched so often 
wajking under the trees at Hunston. , 

Xhey did not speak to one another, though at 
the time of«the ceremony they stood side by side. 
A great chasm seemed to have been stretched 
b^ween thejn. The change in their outward look 
symbolized^ that oiiange which had been worked 
in the*r two live!. # 

Just as he »lookgd at Christine, seeing her as» 
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though she wpre a stranger, so the gi ii felt ifiat 
^he had no 'acquaintance with this 0 man, so gfave 
in his’ rigorously conventional garb, (so quiet,in 
manner, so devoid of all emotion. r 
Mrs. Dudworth took his arm as they were passing 
out of .the church. 

“ I saw you looking at Christine," she said. 
“ How do you find her ? 1 think and hope that 
she is quite strong again.” 

“ She looks very well,” Dancroft said. 

The words were very commonplace, but it was 
only tn, commonplace words that he coufd speak of 
her. ** 

“ She is leaving me to-morrow or n^xt day,” 
said Mrs. Dudworth, “ and I part from' her with 
the greatest possible reluctance ; still, I am happier 
about her than I was, and even though, she is going 
mack to Hunstqn, I am in great hopes that she will 
not be depressed or upset. I should like ’yon to 
bt? there when she sqps. your mf/ther! Cap you 
manage this ? ” 

He said : " Yes.” 

He still had something uncompromising in his 
'manner, but Mrs. Dudworth had grown to under¬ 
stand him, and she appreciated the sincerity which 
was in him perhaps even more fully developed than 
it was in his sister. He only waited until .the 
bride and bridegroom had departed, then he left; 
but before going he approached Chrisfcftie. 

" I hear you are leaving London directly,".Tie 
said, ^ and that you intend to return to yunston ? ” 
Christine said: “ Ye^ I am going ba*k to¬ 
morrow.” 
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T(jierc,\v® a pause, then Dancroft said abruptly : 

“ If‘you have njed of me will^you let me know ? 

5he smile^, and the smile hurt him. There waf 
somefhing coTd in it, as assuredly her voice was 
cold. • * 

“ I don’t think I shall have any need of you, 
Mr» Dancroft,” she said. 

Their eyes met, antf Christine, with anger, felt 
the blood rush to her face. It was impossible tljat 
they could forget their last meeting. Upon tin¬ 
man there came, indeed, a sense of burning shame 
jvhen he Recalled the almost brutal wVi’asfTie had 
spoken and realized how quickly George Nar- 
borough ^ad made his prophecy true. 

" Perhaps you may not want me,”,he said, with 
something of his old manner ; “ still* if you should 
do so, please understand I am at your service*.” 

He did not touch her hand, but he looked a4” 
her once again, and the strength in fus eyes brought 
hers 40 his for tflk space of.aji instant; then, colour¬ 
ing hotly again, Christine Fielding turned qjvay, 
and when she looked around he was gone. 

The evening was spent quietly by Mrs. Dud- 
worth and herself, and the day following, Barkef 
and she went back to Hunston. 

Christine kissed her cousin, warmly as. they 
pasted. 

M You are not to fret about me, Peggy,” she 
said. “ I tifean to be very strong in future. And 
w$en I hav# done what I feel I must do, perhaps 
I shall be^ble ^o tome back to you. In any case, 
we sltoll be together very .often.” 

It surprised Mr% Dudworth* to realize that sho 
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parted with the girl with far more tranquility 
of mind than 'she would have imagined could have 
been possible a little while before. Ajs for Chris¬ 
tine, she found herself turning towards he* old 
home with almost the old deiight with whjch she 
had been wont to go back to it. 

Barker was not quite so comfortable. She cojild 
not forget so easily all that her young mistress 
had been called upon to endure at Hunston, neither 
could she forget all the disagreeable things with 
which she herself had to contend ; however, she 
intended'* 1 '^ meet the future as cheerfully as 
possible. 

“ There is one good thing,” she said to Miss 
Fielding as they drove up to the house, " and 
that is, that horrid old creature Bessie has gone 
away ! Mr. Casson, he wrote, to me only a day or 
»hwo ago, and he said there had been a row between 
Mrs. Dancroft And Bessie. He didn’t know what 
about, of course, but Mrs. Dancibft had ordered 
Bessie to pack her box and take herself off, so she 
won r t be there to come along brnging impertinent 
messages.” 

“■ “ Barker,” Miss Fielding said, " I know that you 
have had to put up with a great deal of annoyance. 
I aip very grateful to you for having borne it lor 
my sake, now I want you to try and be patient a 
little longer. I told you when first Mrs. Dancroft 
came to Hunston that I was doing something which 
my father would have done if he had lived.* T 
am gqing back because I have i?ot yet carried out 
all that I had to do. If things do not go sc very 
,smoothly try and be patient, won’t you ? ” 
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"|Why, Vliss Christine, of course,” the maid 
replted. “ I’d ^ike to know who * wouldn’t be 
patient if tljey was serving you I ” * 

YeS, it was? very pleasant to be back at Hunston, 
to be greeted with sifiiles at the station, to be wel¬ 
comed by everyone; above all, to walk into the 
beautiful old house with strength and even with 
pride ; and her own loom was so fresh and the 
smell of the country was like the greeting of # an 
old friend. 

Christine dined alone, and that same sense of 
pleasure rested upon her. All the / l :a\>7vC3 and 
the phantoms which had darkened Tier patfi in the 
past scented to have been swept away. 

It wa» whilst she was at dinner that Casson 
brought her the information that Mm Dancroft had 
arrived. Tlje girl sat silent for an instant with the 
hot colour rushing to her face ; then she said, wiUr 
as much composure as she could muster: 

“ yid you ftll Mr. Dancroft 1 was dining ? 
Please ask him to join me.' f 

Casson was absent a minute or two. When he 
came back he announced that Mr. Dancroft had 
gone to his room. • 

“ He ttegged me to thank you, miss, but to say 
tl*at he had dined. I didn’t ^know that hg was 
coming to-night,” Casson added ; "as a rule, he 
lets us know. He has been down here pretty 
frequently^aince you’ve been away. Will you have 
coffee in thy hall, miss ? ” 

Christiijp said : • 

“ Yes.” * 

She seated*hersglf in the bfg arm-chair close t© 
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the fire, for the September evening vlks chil^; 
and she sipped'her coffee, keeping hej - eyes nervofisly 
dh the staircase. It was the first time tf» her know¬ 
ledge that Dancroft had stayed all mght at Hun- 
ston. The effect of his preseflce in the house was 
disquieting; it made her heart thrill, it made her 
nervous. She waited for him, scarcely consciqus 
that she waited ; but the' clock ticked on and 
struck ten, and then Christine knew that he had 
no intention of seeking her. After a little while 
she rose and went slowly up the stairs. 

“ Ht a rnB'>«ome," she said; “ that means that I 
must speak to-morrow.” 

Shd shivered a little as she thought of what lay 
before her in her meeting with his mother; and 
when she was ia her room some of the old wretched 
feeling rushed back to her—the sense of restless- 
r.ess, the sense of helplessness, the sense of weari¬ 
ness. She prepared herself for a sleepless night ; 
but. later, when she was in bed, site found herself 
pleasantly separated from the old sense of wretched¬ 
ness, of weariness and helplessness-,, and after a little 
while she drifted into dreams—dreams which were 
so tranquil and so soothing, that when the morning 
came Christine was amazed to find how long and 
how serenely she had slept. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Miss Fielding breakfasted alone. She had pre¬ 
pared herself to meet Mr. Bancroft, but he did not 
jmt in an appearance, although Casson hi"’prepared 
the breakfast-table for two. * " • 

The girl could cat very little ; she was nervous 
to such extent that she even felt ill. His 
avoidance of her vexed her. Moreover, the nearer 
the time drew* for .her to approach his myther 
the surer w*as the feeling of fear which the old 
womasi inspired. 

It was now^many weeks since she and Mrs. 
DamTroft had met. Thotigh Christine had never 
failed before leaving for town to inquire dahy at 
the sick-room, she had never ventured inside it. 

A telegram which Casson brought her at that 
moment -gave her a thrill of pleasure. It was from 
Ajine. Such a happy message, full of such sound, 
healthy contentment. * 

Christine,gave a sigh; with a little natural pang 
of envy sh^contrastcd her own life with this other 
ytfung woman's. 

'As she/assed,out of the dining-room she met 
Jam^ ifancroft. He was coming downstairs. 
She held out «the telegrafn to him. 

317 
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“ Perhaps you would like to see this.” 

He took 4 t* and read it, but he # did not srfiile. 
His face wore a very sombre look. 

“ May I speak to you ? ” he asked.® 

Christine said “ Yes ” hurri&dly. 

She led the way back into the dining-room, and 
he closed the door. , 

“ It is your intention, I believe, to speak definitely 
to my mother—to bring matters to some settle¬ 
ment as regards yourself and herself, is it not ? ” 
Christine bent her head. * . 

“ Yt'fv'Skave sent to ask if she will see me. I, 
feel, and my cousin feels, that it is impossible 
for Me to go on living as I am living now. I don't 
know, of course, what Mrs. Dancroft may wish 
me to do, but<I am fully prepared to meet her if it 
lies in my power to do so.” > 

He paused a moment, then he said : 

“ Of course, 'f have no right to advise you, still 
I should be glad if you did not approach my mother 
to-day. She is very angry about my sister, not so 
much because Anne is married, a-- because she feels 
that in starting her new life Anne has worked so 
independently, and for this, of course, she blames 
you.” 

Christine laughed rather faintly. 

“ I am sure you do not imagine that I should 
expect to receive kindness from ycur mother, 
Mr. Dancroft. I am prepared for everything that 
is unkind and bitter and even cruel.” 

“ But are you strong enough to meei this ? ” 
She moved away from him proudly. 

“ It is not a question of strength,” she said, 
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“ it is a question of duty. At least, the burden is 
not Vs Heavy as it was. Anne is sdti^ied. You 
have declared tfiat you wanff nothing more thaur 
you* itow h^ve; there only remains your mother 
to be considered. If*I go to her fully prepared to 
concede to anything that she may ask, the matter is 
very simple.” 

“ But you have no fight to do this,” Dancroft 
said roughly. “ I am as ignorant as you are as to 
what is working in my mother’s mind, but I ;ftn 
afraid <‘.hat I cannot, dtsguisc from myself that ill 
as she is, and old, the remembrance. < f -'. 'r old 
cause for ‘grievance lias not abated : hei* desire 
to punish ^you for your father’s wrong-doing is as 
strong as ever. It is because of this that I want to 
ask you to permit me to be present.&t this Inter¬ 
view.” 

Christine shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Ccfme if you like, but please *do not forget 
that only a liftle while ago you took back the 
friendship you had offeree? me, you repudiated 
the kindness yoji showed me.” There wSs a 
tinge of bitterness in her voice as she added : “I 
should prefer to deal with Mrs. Dancroft alone.”* 

“ I shall not interfere,” the young man said? 
H$ had turned very pale. “ But for every reason 
I feel that I must be present.” * 

“ As you.will,” said Christine. 

She spok« with apparent calmness, but as a 
matter of fact she was far from being calm. The 
ndrvousne^ and irritation had left her, byt she 
was conscious *of being disturbed. She shrank 
from the gaz® of his eyes, sh® recoiled from that 
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sense Of strength, of dominating influence which 
his -close presence always signified. 

^ A tap at* the door and the entrance of the rnyrse 
ended this little interview. i * * 

“ Mrs. Dancroft is ready .to see Miss Fielding 
now,” she said. 

Christine thanked the nurse, who disappeared, 
and she moved across to ,the door. Before ’she 
reached it James Dancroft stood across her path. 

4‘ You spoke very bitterly just now. I know 
I’ve given you the right to think hard things, and 
that I ut terly lost your sympathy the last time 
that we we?e>here together. Still, I’ve something 
to ask you: it is this, that you will set me abso¬ 
lutely apart from anything which my nipther may 
say to you, that you will understand that whilst 
I am loyal to her I—I can’t go with her. In fact, 
the whole business has become so horrible to me 
that I have decided to go away ; I am going to set 
myself free from even indirect association with any 
fuither persecution of'you.” 

He paused an instant as though he would have 
said more, then turned abruptly and opened the 
floor for her to pass out. He followed her closely 
■up the stairs. Just before they reached Mrs. 
Dancroft’s room he touched her hand. 

“ Promise me,” he said, in a low voice, “ promise 
me that you will try and forgive her if—if she hurts 
you very much.” , yn 

Christine was conscious of a wild beating at'her 
heart, of a sense of confusion that made\her tremble, 
yet wnich robbed her of that_oppressive fear, 

“ I promise," she £aid. 1 „ 
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The next moment she was within fhe sick-room. 
Her •first sensation was one of ^hock. * The 
little old womfn sitting in the chair which was 
pulled clos* .up to the window looked so feeble. 
Everything about her was shadowy except those 
dark eyes, which still burned fiercely. As she 
drew nearer, however, Christine saw that the 
spifit, that relentless, ‘indomitable spirit, was as 
strenuous as ever. Very gently the girl spoke to 
the old woman. ' * 

“I sm glad you air better,” she said, “glad 
to know that you are not suffering.” 

• The old*woman’s lips curled. 

“ I suppose,” she said, “ I must accept that as 
sincere.” 

The sneer brought the colour to CJihstine's face. 
Mrs. Dancroft looked.at her steadily. , 

“ Though I may seem better to you,” she said. 
“ then* is a'ways suffering for me.”* 

Then she looked at her son. 

“ J«n, you can leave us.* * 

But he shook his head and pushed forward a 
chair towards Christine. 

“ No,” he said, “ I will stay.” 

“ I am. indeed blessed in my children, their* 
obedience and consideration is so remarkable,” 
sai3 Mrs. Dancroft, with a bitterness which made 
Christine wince. “ Stay, then, if you must! ” 

And he stayed. 

Then she turned to Christine. 

“A’ou hav^something to say tome ; what iyt ? ” 
The jgirl Cat dbwn and bit her lip to stop its 
quivering, and then looked’at the wasted old face. 

21 
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“ I want,” the said, “ I am very anxious to 
bring matters 0 to a settlement between 4s, JSrs. 
Bancroft.” * U • 

“ Why ? You have worked your wi.y with !ny 
daughter Anne; you have done your best to make 
a fool of my son! What need of settlement 
between you and me ? ” 

“ Every need,” Christine answered. “ The 
present condition of life is impossible. It is in¬ 
tolerable. You reproach me with having given 
Anne what she asked ; but if she is satisfied why 
should you be angry ? With Mr. Dancroft I have 
no influence olte way or another. He has chosefl 
his own path. For yourself I have tried,” Chris¬ 
tine’s voice trembled, “ indeed, I have tried to meet 
you in every, way possible. Now, for your sake 
and my own, I think it desjrable that we should i; 
.bring things to a climax and understand just exactly 
where we are jflaced.” 

“ And does my son agree to thaVf ” 

^The old woman ttfrfied to Dancroft, a sneer 
curling her lip. 

He answered her quietly : 

“ Yes.” 

“ The mother looked at him steadily for a, moment. 

“ Very well, then, the position lies in my hand. 
You are waiting "for me to state what terms I 
exact from you to satisfy my just claim. Listen 
to me. There is no question of, .satisfaction. 
Though you might give me every penny <-you 
have—though you might be turned ‘fidrift in ’the 
world and everyone’s finger would be''pointed at 
you in scorn—at -you and your sainted father— 
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that would never give back to ifie what I, have 
loll, the husband whom I adored—»that would 
ngver take away the unutterable anguish of* a 
motfter wlftn has seen her children die literally for 
want pf food. Satisfaction! I do not look for 
satisfaction—I only look for justice.” 

There was not a drop of blood in Christine 
Fielding’s face; she* had turned white to the 
lips. It seemed to her that these few terse wiyds 
brought before her eyes a picture of such mental 
and hioral suffering lhat everything which had 
come was made reasonable ; everything sly; might 
do, seeme'd too poor to make atonement. 

“ Call it by any name you like,” she said in a 
low, cleaavoice, “ only understand that I recognize 
you have this claim, and that there is nothing I 
will not attempt to naeet it.” • 

The man standing at the back of her chaft 
tremWed. He had no need to hear such a sentence 
fall from her ^ips; he knew it so well. Un¬ 
consciously, he looked a£ fiis mother imploringly, 
but the old face jvas set as hard as ever, the eyes 
had no softness in them, the sneer still circled her 
thin lips. # 

“ That*being the case,” she said drily, “ I shall 
not detain you very long. I have only to .state 
my wishes, dictate in fact what I expect to be 
done—apd you will agree.” 

Christine*breathed “Yes” rather than said the 
woili. Against herself she was trembling. That 
nervous e^Tted fueling pressed all the time on 
her h^urt, undermining her courage. 

Mrs. Dancroft was silent a moment. She movecl* 
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the silken coverlet which rested on her knees ; she 

looked at hes thin worn hands. , • #• 

V I am old,” she c said, breaking the silence 
quickly. “ Money means nothing to w«. I hatfe 
come to that age when one realizes how pitifully 
poor the greatest of earthly possessions can be; 
therefore I shall not rob you of your fortune, 
Christine Fielding ! I have ‘never known luxufy, 
nor grandeur, nor do these things appeal to me, so 
I shall give you back your home. A little place in 
the old country where I used to live, close to t tho 
grave of the man whom your father’s wickedness 
murdered, a shelter over my head and a few shillings 1 
to buy flowers for that grave, or to put bread in the 
mouths of some of those who need it ;" 0 that is 
enough for me,as far as I myself go ; but that does 
not .meet the case.” She .lapsed into silence, 
a/sid, leaning back in her chair, closed ‘her eyes for 
an instant. Then she began speaking again, this 
tirq,e more slowly, with a note of wistfulness in 
her voice. “ My husband loved his work, as' per¬ 
haps you have been told, over-well, but he loved his 
children even more. He was ambitious for them; 
he dreamed dreams for them. He wanted money, 
hot as the world wants it, but to put his.boys fece 
to fape with life, to see them rise, to help them and 
to help the boys of others. His was a noble soul! 
A mind and heart so beautiful that the world was 
the better whilst he was in it. This,,morning the 
only son that is left to me, told me that he was going 
away,from England. I did not jthink Iwcould kriow 
the meaning of fresh suffering; but ir hurts me, 
oh! it hurts me to lose “von Tim .. T rUn 5 * 
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to die wiiitsi you are very tar awfiy, it is foolish, 
pfcrhaf>s, to c|re what happens wKen.one is dead, 
but I want you to follow m? to the grave. I vwnt 
yoif to sA«me put beside your father. And this 
is wbfre you, Christine Fielding, are going to help 
me! What I do not want for myself I demand for 
my son—half of all you possess—a share in your 
home—and my husband’s name given at last to 
everything which should have belonged to him. 
You understand ? ” She was sitting bolt upright 
nil"',? and her ey^s tvere fixed on the girl’s face. 

( “ My terms are,” she said clearly, deliberately, 

“ that yflu shall be my son’s wifeT” * 

It was the man who spoke hurriedly. 

“ Mother ! ” he said. 

But his voice was so choked \tfth feeling the ' 
word hardly pissed .beyond a whisper. . 

Christine sat like one stunned. She felt th*se 
dark* burning eyes searching hef; but stronger 
than this, moffe penetrating, was the feeling of .that 
dominating influence of *tne man so near her, that 
power at once so strong yet so sweet. Jusf for an 
instant she felt bound as though by invisible cords, 
movement was impossible ; the next instant, hdVv- 
ever, she was on her feet. She had seen the litfle 
ljgure in the arm-chair sink back feebly ; sjie had 
felt the fierceness of the eyes*fade from her. It 
was s^e \j'ho laid the old woman gently on her 
pillows. • • 

Call the nurse,” she said; “ your mother has 
fainted.” ^ . 

A%d then, as* the nurse hastened into the room, 
Christine went from it.* Hurriedly, like a child 
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running from soljnething feariui, she passed down 

the stairs through the old hall out into the g£rdeds, 

and when she reached her favourite spot undg- 

the trees she flung herself into one of' the cHaixs 

and, leaning back, she closed her eyfs. .There 

was such a confusion of thought in her brain she 

did not know for a little while what was passing with 

her ; then remembrance came, r and with it a hot rush 

of colour to her cheeks. All she had .expected, 

but not this ! For all she was prepared, but this 

found her absolutely unprepared! And —lh e 

strangest part of the matter was that though there ( 

was confusion, friough her heart was in a very 

tumult, there was no anger, neither was there fear. 

Indeed, as she sat there, looking with unseeing eyes 

on the beautiful landscape veiled in the bright 

cold .autumn sunshine, a dream fell upon her and 

h%r mind began to picture a vision of the future. 

Nothing was tangible; indeed, all was formless, 

and t yet all was permeated with golden light, with 

a sense of love, a glorious‘sense of protection. ' She 

seemed‘to feel a new' existence open out about her, 

a life in which she moved, guided by the hand of 

another, a life shared by a trusted companion, a life 

niore beautiful because deeper and filled with more 

purpose than the old happy childhood she had 

mourned so much'. She was lying spell-bound 

by these visions when Dancroft found her. In 

fact, she sat quite still, not even moving when he 

reached her. Then she opened her eyes with a start 

and locked at him in dazed fashion for a^ittle white 

till memory brought that hot colodr back int,o her 

cheeks again. Her first question was of his mother. 

\ * 
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“ She over-exerted "herself—the Jmotion was too 
mtch ft>r her,”|he said. 

, He paced a few yards awa^ and then came back 
again. • a 

“ I yoncjer if I dafe speak to you ? ” 

Christine paused an instant ; then answered : 

“ Why not ? ” 

He put his hajid to his brow. 

“ I have had a shock,” he said. “ I—I hardly 
know what words to use. I only want you to ^eel 
—Jr* be assured th^t I was absolutely ignorant of 
what my mother intended to do.” 

“I do'not think it necessary that you should 
say this to me. So much you vouched for before I 
went to ijpe your mother,” Christine said softly. 

The dream had passed away—tfe vision had 
vanished. The* waripth of the sunshine had gone 
with them ; life was stealing back again in its 
commonplace form. * 

He said notlftng ; he looked at her very steadily. 

Christine got up hurried!^. 

“ I forgot that jt is no longer summer,” she said. 
“ It is chilly sitting here.” 

She moved to go back to the house, but he pftt 
out his hand. * 

“Don’t go!” he said. “This must be settled 
between us. Doubtless it has very little significance 
to youjbeypnd a very natural repugnance to such 
a compact*;# but for me it is different. Yes—for 
me'it is altogether different.” 



CHAPTER XXXII 


He went on speaking almost at once. 

“You remember the first night I came here— 
I loved'you theft,” he said. “ When you came into 
the room and broke upon that horrible interview 
with your father, my heart went out to you abso¬ 
lutely, and fater, that same night, when I—I 
helped to bring him back, and ybu fell into my 
a~ms, your courage, your strength, your very 
life itself beate'n out of you by such overwhelming 
sorrow, I had one moment of 'fullest joy, for 
I held you close to my'heart—you whom I loVed— 
you Whom I had learnt to love so swiftly, yet so 
surely. It—it will very likely sound strange, 
foolish, untrue, even impossible, to you, especially 
When you remember all that has happened since. 
Yet it is just the simple truth—a truth which has 
given me more 'suffering than you could ever 
imagine! ” 

. Christine was standing with her 5ase averted 
from him. His hand was on her arm, and he *felt 
her n*ove a little way from hipi. tfi^onsciou&y 
his hold strengthened ; he drew her back towards 
him. 

V « 
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“ I telFyou this,” he said, “ not for an£ other 
rea^pn #but to .let you understand,*if I can? how 
rav mother’s proposition has %hocked me. Though 
I ha."*© been*yugh and rude, brutal even at times, in 
my manner with you* I have never ceased to study 
how I could protect, how I could stand between 
you and the duty you had set yourself. If my , 
mtfther had only spoken to me—if she had only 
shown me. what she had in her mind, I could at 
least have prevented this.” • 

As *he spoke he loosened his hold. Christine 
moved away from him and sat in the chair again. 

* “ Don’t* go,” she said, when sire felt that he 
was walking away. As he paused she looked up at 
him. # * 

“ By this time we have surely Jfarnt that we 
have to face crur difficulties sooner or later. So 
we really setve no purpose by running away frogi 
this one ? ” • 

He came bStek and stood very near to her, so 
near that he brought to hertmce again that thrilling 
sensation that was half fear and half joy. 

“ If you will ofily tell me you don’t hate me for 
this, I shall be ready to talk out the matter, it 
will be % bit hard to convince my mother that she 
has made a big mistake, but it can be done, I think, 
with time and patience.” • 4 

Christine moved restlessly under the steady gaze 
of his She got up again and stood beside 

him. 

t‘ Of coJfte you know, as I know, that Mrs. 
Dancyoft Is no* easy person to convince one way 
or another. ^Besides,” %he taught her breath • 
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V f 

and then she Mushed hotly; " besides, I am not 
sure,* 5 she gauged hesitatingly, and rs. she spoken 
h$r words came in rat'ner stumbling Yashion, “ I ajn 
not sure that—that your mother b#s not*put 
before us the one solution of this problem," she said 
under her breath. ■> 

. He caught her by both arms, holding her in almost 
painful grip. Slowly he drew her round. 

“ You’ve got to speak clearer than that,” he said. 
She smiled and sighed at the same time. 

“ What I mean is—I—I ‘shpuld feel,” she said 
in a low voice, “ that I really had made atonement^ 
full and complete, if you were master of all that 
my father once had, if everything which belonged 
to him should bear your name.” She paused an 
instant, then „she said, “That would indeed be 
justice! ” ,. 

I don’t want justice now,” Dancroft said 
almost in his* old rough way, “ I want life, I 
want love, I want happiness. * 

“°We are not thioking‘of'ourselves,” said Christine, 
with teat faint smile again ; “we are only puppets 
working out your mother’s will.” 

No, by God ! ” he answered her. “ I am no 
puppet, nor will I give obedience to my another’s 
will unless you can tell me with all truth and all 
sincerity that this'future together would mean a 
certain contentment for you.” 

She did not answer him immediateiyj Freeing 
one arm, she put her hand over her eyes and doled 
them. „ 0 \ % , 

“ I would rather,” she said, when she did speak, 
jer voice very unsteady, “ I would rather vmi 
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decided That. I thirtk I am tired of beiflg inde¬ 
pendent, tired of *being strong anti proud.* Like 
you, I — I want life, and sometimes I dream ,of 
bdiflg happjjj.” 

“ Ajtd lave? ” he Said, in a low voice ; “ have you 
no need 01 love ? ” 

She took her hand from him and moved away 
aild as he foljpwed her and came up to her she 
said: . 

“I am afraid of love. I think I could sdffer 
through love. I believe that love can be very 
cruel.” 

* His faee flamed hot. * • 

“ Is it because of that man, that cur—that you 
say this # ?” he asked her passionately. 

She answered him with almost th^same passion. 

” No—no, I* nevej" loved him ! When he, first 
spoke to nae he took me unawares ; I had likfd 
him-»-I had seen so few men. He deemed so real— 
and I was reSly only a child then, but now—now 
I an?a woman. I grew suddenly jnto a woman that 
dark, awful night when my father died, and I-Under¬ 
stood almost at Snce how foolish I had been, what 
a mistake I had made! Over and over again tilis 
last yeaf I have tried to separate myself frofn 
him.” 

“ And yet,” said Dancroft, in that same passionate 
tone, “ and yet I saw you together. Here, on this 
very spot**t saw him take you in his arms—I saw 
him kiss you.” 

#She covdftd her face with her hands ; tl^ flush 
extended to her*throat. 

“ Oh! ” sh# said; “ there were moments whe^ * 
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I think c I was mad—when everything about me 
was s6 terrible vtumed. where I could for ccgnfijjt. 
I-jhow can I make jpou understand ? 1 did not 
want his kisses—I only wanted the se^e of k>Vte, 
the feeling that there was someone to thbak for me, 
someone to take care of me—someone to»be to me 
•the comfort my father had always been.” 

He took her hands away from h^r face and he 
looked into her eyes. 0 

“'Will you have me to take care of you—to 
protect you—to fill your father’s place—will you 
have me, Christine, to be in truth and in fullest 
meaning your husband ? ” 

Christine closed her eyes an instant and then 
she opened them again. She paused, and flje colour 
ebbed and flowed in her face. Then she smiled at 
him. c 

c“ Yes,” she said, simply. 


THE END. 
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" Queer Things about Egypt " proceeds upon the same lines as the Author's very 
successful book, Queer Things about Japan.A large part of it deals ’with the 
humours of Egypt and the Egyptians, chiefly moriern, but to the extraordinary 
fascinations of Egypt, with its mediaeval glories and ancient monuments. Mr. Sladen 
gives special attention. He takes the spectacular and romantic side, which the 
general public can understand, and avoids difficult ancient Egyptian,names and ttie 
ancient Egyptian mythology. The simplicities and curiosities of native life, and the 
delights and experiences of the Englishman travelling in Egypt are fully described. 

Mr. Sladen spent his entire day in the open air. notebook and ^mera in hand.. 
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" Queer Things about Egypt" is the book which Mr. Sladen really wenflo Egypt 
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This work will interest naturalists all over the world, and it 
will also make a special appeal to those who have been in the 
country, or are likely to go there and to spend some of-their time 
in sport. Indeed, Oo sportsman intending to visit the Somal. 
Country- or even the countries adjoining, should be without the 
bool^v as a very large number of the mammals uere describee 
are to be found in /ibyssinia and in British East Africa proper 
It deals with the mammals of the Somali Country, a part of th» 
Ethiopian Region, which are perhaps the most interesting of at 
the groups on the pf '—»• Continent. The Author is particular! 
well fitted to write the book owing to his many years’ resident 
and travel in many parts of Somaliland, and it may be confident! 
accented as authoritative and up-to-date. The illustrations, which 
include the various antelopes and the rarer mammals from photo 
graphs by the author, are a special feature of the book, preat pain 
having been taken in their reproduction. The author’s scheme i 
to take each mammal sep> rately, give the order, sub-order, famik 
and genus, and to follow tWe with a description, the measurements 
distribution and habits. Most of the measurements of the animal 
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in the appendices on the Game Regulation* and the v ist method^ o. 
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experience and knowledge; and his opportunities of studying thr 
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treatment of these characters in relation to the development of the srory is marked 
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Audrey, the heroine of Iota’s new novel, is a‘"clever woman, full of life, 
charming, audacious, a great talker, with the habit of analysing her emotions. Her 
husband is a scholar and a mathematician, who bores and adores her, and in her 
desaeration she finds a lover in a young soldier, but later Audrey and her husband 
come to an understanding. The st<ry in its telling is characteristic of the^author 
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spent as a drudge ioOtQuel relative's home at Bloemfontein, through many scenes 
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Ii^'The Intruding Angel" Mr. Charles Marriott treats in a 
sympathetic manner of a phase of married life—unfortunately not 
uncommon—namely, Jhat of a couple linked together in a loveless 
marriage. T»ey are alienated by every thought and action, but at 
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